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MY  FIRST  TRIP  TO  THE  HIGHLANDS. 


F1EW  men  would  select  the  month  of  December  as 
the  one  in  which  to  visit,  for  the  first  time,  the 
most  northern  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  more 
especially  in  a  winter  of  such  severity  as  was  that  of 
1840  ;  but  so  did  /.  The  fact  was,  seeing  an  adver- 
tisement in  a  paper  to  the  effect  that  a  gentleman, 
having  a  larger  shooting  than  he  required  (and, 
indeed,  one  that  was  capable  of  carrying  three  guns), 
was  desirous  of  having  another  person  to  join  him 
in  expenses,  I  replied  to  it;  and  soon  after,  every 
arrangement  being  made  through  the  medium  of 
that  intelligent  and  well  known  agent,  "  Mr.  Suther- 
land," of  Edinburgh,  I  quitted  the  banks  of  lovely 
Wye,  and,  accompanied  by  my  servant  and  dogs, 
started  by  steam  for  "  Auld  Reekie/' 

Had  I  chosen  a  day  so  that  everything  might  be 
hid  from  my  eyes  on  my  arrival,  I  could  not  have 
succeeded  better ;  for  although  an  intense  frost  had 
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set  in,  the  fog  was  of  such  a  density  that  I  could 
scarcely  see  one  yard  before  me  on  landing  at  Leith. 
Arrived  at  my  hotel  in  Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh,  I 
found  darkness  made  visible  even  within  the  house ; 
and  thus,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  giving  vent  to 
my  feelings  in  something  like  a  malediction  upon 
Scotia's  climate,  I  determined  at  once  upon  starting 
north. 

T  may  here  mention  that,  through  the  kindness  of 
a  friend  well  known  to  many  of  the  best  families  in 
Perthshire,  I  was  the  bearer  of  no  fewer  than  twelve 
letters  of  introduction.  Armed  with  these  missives, 
I  felt  perfectly  a  mon  aise,  as  I  desired  my  servant  to  go 
and  secure  two  outside  seats  for  Perth,  determining 
to  make  use  of  one  of  my  introductory  letters  at  the 
residence  of  a  gentleman  who  resided  four  or  five 
miles  distant  from  that  town. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  when  I  took  my 
place  on  the  box-seat  of  the  conveyance  that  was  to 
bear  me  to  that  delightfully  situated  town,  and 
pleased  was  I  to  find,  on  arriving  at  Queensferry, 
every  indication  of  a  clearance  as  regarded  the  fog, 
and,  indeed,  of  a  bright  and  sunny  afternoon  ;  and 
before  we  reached  that  spot  where  the  first  view  of 
the  river  Tay  is  obtained,  the  weather  had  turned 
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out  lovely.  "Well,"  I  said  to  myself,  "might 
the  Romans  exclaim,  '  Ecce  Roma ! — Ecce  Tiber  !' 
although,  if  my  remembrance  is  correct,  it  was  but 
very  little  further  that  that  warlike  and  adventurous 
nation  dared  to  force  their  way. 

There  were  few  houses  of  entertainment  at 
Perth  more  comfortable  than  the  "  George/'  where, 
at  five  o'clock  that  evening,  I  found  myself  com- 
fortably seated  at  dinner.  Every  one  has  heard 
of  a  Scotch  breakfast;  I  have  ever  found  the  prin- 
cipal meal  of  the  day  to  be  no  less  worthy  of  re- 
mark— only,  save  me  from  a  "  haggis!" 

Finding  myself  the  only  occupant  of  the  large  and 
comfortable  coffee-room,  I  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  waiter,  a  civil  and  apparently  very  in- 
telligent middle-aged  man,  and  from  him  gained 
much  information  as  to  the  different  families  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  introduction  to  some  of 
whom  I  carried  in  my  portmanteau,  one  of  which  I 
intended  making  use  of  the  following  day. 

"  What  sort  of  place  is  S ? — the  name  gives 

an  idea  of  excessive  damp,"  I  said. 

"  Oh  !  no,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter ;  "  it  lies  on 
the  Tay ;  but  there  never  was  a  drier  house.  It  is 
a  very  nice  place,  and  never  was  there  a  nicer  gen- 
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tleman  than  Captain  II .  HG  was  very  hand- 
some, sir,  until  he  met  with  that  accident — he  broke 
his  nose,  you  know." 

"  What  a  sad  pity  !  I  hear  that  Mrs.  H—  -  is 
singularly  handsome — is  such  the  case  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  she  is  indeed  a  splendid  lady.  But 
now  is  your  time  to  see  all  our  Perthshire  beauties ; 
the  ladies  are  holding  a  bazaar,  the  profits  of  which 
are  for  the  benefit  of  the  infirmary — you  must  go 
there,  sir." 

Telling  the  waiter  that  I  should  certainly  seize  the 
opportunity  of  feasting  my  eyes  upon  such  a  galaxy 
of  beauty  as  I  had  been  led  to  understand  the  county 
of  Perth  boasted  of  possessing,  I  dismissed  him  with 
thanks  for  the  information  that  he  had  given  me. 

The  following  day  was  a  Saturday,  and  I  deter- 
mined upon  making  use  of  one  of  my  introductory 
billets,  which,  after  breakfast,  I  sent  by  the 
hands  of  my  servant,  who,  before  the  hour  of 
noon  had  sounded,  had  brought  me  a  response 
couched  in  the  most  kind  and  hospitable  terms,  in 
which  I  was  requested  to  have  my  things  ready  to 
be,  with  myself,  transported  to  the  residence  of  Cap- 
tain H that  same  afternoon. 

"  Captain  and   Mrs.  H will  call  for  you,  sir, 
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about  twelve  o'clock.  They  wish  you  to  accompany 
them  to  some  bazaar,  sir.  We  are  to  return  with 
them — nice  gentleman,  sir," 

Upon  inquiring  whether  there  was  much  company 

in  the  house,  I  was  told  that  Mr.  C ,  of  M , 

alone  was  there ;  whom  my  man  also  classed  as  a 
very  nice  gentleman. 

Young  and  good-looking,  my  servant  had  some- 
how or  another  managed  to  ingratiate  himself  with 

the  domestics  at  S ,  for  he  not  only  expatiated 

upon  the  liberality  of  the  hall  table,  but  also  on  the 
contents  of  the  stables. 

It  was  about  half -past  eleven  when  a  well-appointed 
barouche,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  Cleveland  bays, 
pulled  up  at  the  door  of  the  "  George."  It  con- 
tained a  lady  and  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  I 

immediately  recognised  as  Captain  H ,  from 

the  accident  to  his  nose,  and  who,  but  for  that, 
would  have  been  eminently  handsome ;  the  other  I 
presumed  to  be  Mr.,  now  Sir  ,  the  well- 
known  sportsman,  and  large  landed  proprietor,  in  that 
county. 

"  I  hope  you  have  all  things  packed,  Mr.  Stret- 

ton?"  said  Captain  H ,  these  words  being 

the  first  which  he  uttered  on  entering  the  room. 
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"  We  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  at  S ,  and 

for  as  long  as  you  may  choose  to  remain.  Cold 
time  of  year  to  go  northward." 

Thanking  him,  I  told  him  that  I  would  accept  his 
hospitality  for  two  days,  at  the  same  time  intimating 
my  anxiety  to  get  into  Ross-shire,  arid  candidly  telling 
him  how  it  was  that  I  intended  going  so  far  north  at 
that  inclement  time  of  year. 

The  introductory  part  of  the  business  being  at  an 
end,  he  took  me  to  the  carriage,  and  introduced  me 

to  Mrs.  H and  his  friend.  A  few  minutes 

afterwards,  I  made  a  fourth  in  the  barouche,  and  was 
on  my  way  to  the  Bazaar. 

The  stalls,  as  is  usual,  were  held  by  the  leading 
ladies  of  the  county  ;  and  no  wonder  that  the  re- 
ceipts of  each  day  amounted  to  such  fabulous  sums, 
when  the  power  of  beauty  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  beauty  of  Erin's 
daughters.  Give  me  that  of  "  Scotia's  lassies."  I 
have  seen  much  of  both,  and  am  not  prejudiced. 

I  had  made  a  purchase  of  some  trifling  article  at 

the  stall  held  by  Mrs.  II ,  and  was  wandering 

through  the  Bazaar,  when  I  was  struck  with  the 
excessive  beauty  of  a  lady  who  might  perhaps  have 
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weathered  seven-and-twenty  winters.  Walking  up 
to  the  stall,  I  was  immediately  solicited  by  her  to  do 
something  for  the  good  of  the  charity.  Who  could 
refuse  such  a  retailer,  putting  aside  the  claims  that 
the  institution  itself  possessed. 

"  Now,  there  is  a  pretty  cigar-case,  sir,"  she  said, 
handing  one  to  me.  "  Of  course  you  smoke — 
every  gentleman  smokes." 

Taking  the  case  from  the  delicate  and  ungloved 
hand  of  the  aristocratic  stall-keeper,  I  at  once  dis- 
covered that  she  was  married. 

"  Can  I  not  tempt  you,  sir  ?"  she  continued. 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  one  question  ?"  was 
my  reply. 

"  You  may,"  she  answered,  with  charming  frank- 
ness. 

"  Did  you  work  that  case  yourself?'7 

"  I  did,"  was  the  response. 

"  I  will  take  it.  How  much  must  I  pay  for  this 
very  pretty  case  ?"  I  asked,  drawing  out  my  purse. 

"  Five  pounds." 

The  sum  I  instantly  placed,  in  the  shape  of  a  note, 
within  her  tiny  hand  ;  when  she,  requesting  again 
to  have  the  case,  neatly  packed  it  up,  and  returned  it 
to  me  with  a  demeanour  so  gracious  that  it  will  be 
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long  ere  I  forget  the  purchase  made  at  the  Perth 
Bazaar. 

"  I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Stretton,  that  we  all  dine 

at  K to-night,"  said  Captain  H ,  arranging 

a  very  handsome  rug  about  his  legs,  as  he  drove 
from  the  doors  of  the  Town-Hall  Lord  G ex- 
pects you.  It's  only  a  small  party,  the  M s, 

from  Scone,  and  a  few  others.  It  is  a  pity  that  your 
first  visit  to  the  Highlands  should  be  made  at  this 
inclement  season,  for  our  county  is  second  to  none  in 
the  picturesque.  Indeed,  nowhere  will  you  find  a 
country  which  exhibits  such  scenes  of  striking  mag- 
nificence, contrasted  with  the  most  beautitul  marks 
of  civilization ;  but  we  must  hope  that  you  will 
favour  us  with  another  and  more  lengthened  visit." 

There  was  a  frankness  of  manner  about  Captain 

H which  affected  me  much;  and  when  from  the 

lips  of  his  wife  I  heard  fall  the  same  kind  expressions, 
I  almost  felt  sorry  that  I  had  limited  my  stay  to  two 
days.  Thanking  my  kind  friends,  for  friends  I  may 
presume  to  call  them.  I  told  them  of  the  necessity  of 

my  hastening  on  to  Strath ,  but  promised  on  rny 

return  south  to  renew  the  acquaintance  which  I 
was  not  only  pleased  but  proud  to  have  made. 

It  was  late  when  we  reached  S ,  and  but  little 
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time  had  I  to  scan  either  the  outside  or  inside  of  my 
friend's  residence;  for  a  flat  candlestick  being  put  into 
my  hand,  I  was  hurried  off  to  my  dressing-room,  with 
the  information  that  we  had  two  miles  to  go,  and  that 
his  lordship  dined  at  seven  o'clock  sharp. 

It  took  me  but  little  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  and 
upon  entering  the  drawing-room,  into  which  I  was 
ushered  by  a  servant,  I  found  myself  to  be  the  first 
down  stairs.  I  might  have  been  some  ten  minutes 
in  the  room  when  the  master  of  the  house  entered, 

soon  followed  by  Mrs. and  Mr.  C , 

and  a  close  carriage  being  in  waiting,  we  started 
for  the  beautiful  residence  of  that  late  worthy  old 
nobleman,  Lord  G ,  of  G . 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  out  of  place  if  I  here  state 
that  the  present  building  is  comparatively  a  modern 
one,  being  raised  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle;  that 
castle  which  housed  for  some  days  previous  to  the 
fight  so  beautifully  described  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Scott, 
in  the  "Fair  Maid  of  Perth/'  either  the  clan  Chattan 
or  the  clan  Queil  (pronounced  Kye),  but  which  I 
now  forget;  the  other  clan  receiving  at  the  same  time 
entertainment  at  Scone  Palace. 

I  have  seldom  met  a  more  delightful  couple  than 
were  Lord  and  Lady  G ,  although  both  were 
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afflicted — the  husband  having  totally  lost  the  use  of 
his  legs,  whilst  the  wife  suffered  from  palsy.  Despite 
these  drawbacks,  I  have  never  witnessed  more  cheer- 
fulness, more  hospitality,  than  I  did  at  K Castle. 

I  have  said  that  the  noble  owner  of  that  hospitable 
house  was  a  cripple;  he  was  so,  and  that  dreadfully, 
but  shall  I  be  believed  when  I  say  that  he  was  a 
mechanic  of  wondrous  dexterity?  His  workshop  was 
indeed  worth  visiting.  Our  party  was  the  last  to 
arrive,  and  appeared  to  be  the  signal  for  dinner,  for 
in  less  than  five  minutes  that  meal  of  all  meals  that 
I  love  the  best  was  announced;  one  minute  after 
that  I  found  myself  vis-a-vis  to  that  charming  lady 
who  had  so  bewitched  me  out  of  my  five-pound  note 
at  the  Fancy  Bazaar,  and  who  I  was  pleased  to  see 
did  not  fail  to  recognize  me. 

Frequent  allusions,  as  might  be  expected,  were 
made  to  the  number  of  visitors  at  the  Town  Hall 
that  day,  as  well  as  to  the  amounts  each  lady  had 
received;  and  thunder-struck  was  I  when  I  heard  my 

friend  H mention  the  amount  that  his  wife  had 

collected;  but  that  was  nothing  out  of  the  way,  many 
having  far  exceeded  that  sum,  and  amongst  the 

number   Lady ,    my  vis-a-vis.      I    was   highly 

amused  by  listening  to  the  different  little  incidents 
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connected  with  the  sales :  how  Lord  A had 

been  coaxed  into  purchasing  this,  and  how  Mr.  B , 

by  a  little  flattery,  had  been  drawn  of  ten  pounds. 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  the  eyes  of  Lady 

and  mine  met,  and  I  fancied  that  I  saw  an  arch  smile 
pass  over  her  beautiful  face.  It  might,  it  is  true,  be 
imaginary,  but  I  felt  that  I  turned  red,  and  nearly 
choked  myself  by  swallowing  a  glass  of  sherry. 

The  dinner,  although  most  excellent,  was  not  a 
protracted  one,  neither  did  the  ladies  remain  long 
after  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  the  old  lord  being 
wheeled  away  at  the  same  time  into  the  adjoining 
room. 

But  I  need  not  dwell  longer  on  such  an  unin- 
teresting topic  as  a  dinner  party,  or  dilate  upon 
kindnesses  received.  Ere  we  took  our  departure, 
the  invitation  to  repeat  my  visit  was  given  and 

accepted;  and  I  quitted  K ,  having  formed  the 

highest  opinion  of  the  family. 

Next  day  being  Sunday,  I  accompanied  Captain 

II and  his  wife  to  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Perth, 

where  I  luid  an  opportunity  of  again  seeing  many  of 
the  elite  of  the  county.  The  following  morning  I  bade 
adieu  to  my  friends,  intending  to  start  northwards. 

Previous  to  my  leaving  the  hotel,  I  had  ordered  a 
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conveyance  to  be  sent  to  S ,  to  bring  myself  and 

servant  away,  but  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to 
secure  seats  by  the  mail  for  Dingwall,  a  town  some 
ten  miles  north  of  Inverness,  where  I  had  to 
leave  the  main  road ;  and  upon  inquiry  at  the 
office,  I  found  that  the  mail  was  full  as  far  as  Blair 
Athole,  distance  thirty-two  miles.  A  more  lovely 
morning  for  the  time  of  year  I  never  saw ;  and 
the  pure  northern  air  must  in  some  way  have 
raised  my  spirits  to  a  height  more  than  usual,  for  I 
determined  at  once  to  walk  on  until  overtaken  by 
the  mail,  leaving  my  servant  to  secure  places  and  to 
bring  on  my  luggage.  Cramming  a  few  articles  of 
linen  and  other  necessaries  into  a  knapsack,  I  started, 
pack  on  back,  for  Dunkeld,  that  little  town  as  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  its  surrounding  scenery  as 
for  the  salubrity  of  its  air. 

How  well  do  I  remember  calling  for  a  glass  of 
ale  that  evening  at  a  humble  little  inn  at  Birnam. 
That  humble  house  of  entertainment  is  now  replaced 
by  an  hotel  second  to  none,  and  its  grounds  and 
green  drives  by  the  river  side  are  unequalled.  The 
sun  was  just  setting  as  I  entered  Dunkeld,  where 
I  soon  made  myself  remarkably  comfortable  at 
Grant's  Hotel.  How  many  are  there  who  have  made 
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the  "  grand  tour,"  been  up  the  Rhine,  visited  every 
canton  in  Switzerland,  even  gone  as  far  as 
Naples  and  Palermo,  and  yet  have  never  seen  one 
half  the  beauties  of  their  own  country  ! 

I  will  take  the  county  of  Perth  alone — can  it  be 
surpassed  ?  I  have  travelled  much  and  far.  T  know 
nothing  to  recall  the  scenery  immediately  around 
the  little  town  that  owns  his  Grace  of  Athole  as  its 
lord.  The  same  delightfully  bright  and  frosty  morn- 
ing greeted  my  opening  eyelids  as  had  done  so  the 
day  previously,  and  made  me  long  to  be  again 
en  route,  although  a  feeling  of  disappointment  did 
come  over  me  at  the  thought  of  leaving  so  many 
beautiful  spots  unvisited,  scenes  which  seventeen  years 
later  became  well  known  to  me. 

Xo  sooner  was  my  breakfast  finished  than  I 
started  again  for  Blair  Athole,  purposing  to  reach  that 
village  on  the  arrival  of  the  mail,  a  design  in  which 
I  was  disappointed,  that  conveyance  catching  me  up 
as  I  entered  the  beautiful  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  so 
famous  for  the  signal  defeat  of  King  William's  forces 
under  McKay,  by  the  Highlanders,  that  day  com- 
manded by  the  gallant  but  bloodthirsty  Claverhouse. 

To  my  delight  I  found  the  mail  that  morning 
quite  free  from  passengers,  although  the  day  previous 
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it  had  been  filled;  so  jumping  up,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore I  found  myself  entering  upon  that  desolate  region 
which  commences  at  Dalnacardock,  and  never  loses  its 
character  altogether  until  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
northern  capital.  Although  wild  in  the  extreme, 
how  many  associations  were  connected  with  every 
mile  we  made  !  Here,  by  the  side  of  the  new  road, 
as  you  approach  Dalwhinnie,  is  plainly  visible  the 
military  way  made  by  General  Wade,  in  the  first 
George's  time ;  there  was  the  cairn  erected  by 
Charles  Edward's  wild  Highlanders,  when  he  camped 
at  Dalwhinnie,  he  himself  lying  amidst  his  followers 
on  the  heather,  with  no  other  covering  than  his 
plaid.  At  the  little  inn  at  Dalwhinnie,  is  the  room 
in  which  he  held  his  council  of  war,  to  decide  whether 
to  follow  Johnny  Cope,  the  English  general,  who  was 
one  day's  march  in  advance  towards  Inverness,  or  to 
strike  a  blow  at  Edinburgh,  the  plan  which  was  at 
last  decided  on.  The  result  is  well  known.  Every 
inch  of  ground  is  historical  from  that  spot  to  Cullo- 
den,  four  miles  east  of  Inverness,  where  the  star  of 
the  Young  Pretender,  which  had  shone  so  brightly 
from  the  moment  that  he  unfurled  his  banner  at 
Glenfmnan,  set  for  ever. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  we  reached  Inverness, 
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but  every  comfort  was  to  be  found  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  the  landlord  of  which  was  about  the  most 
obliging  of  his  class.  So  anxious  was  I  to  get  on, 
that  I  ordered  a  conveyance  to  be  ready  for  me  by 
nine  o'clock  the  following  morning,  to  take  me  to 
Dingwall,  the  chief,  although  a  poor-looking  town  of 
the  county  of  Ross,  where  I  intended  taking  another 

conveyance,  which  would  take  me  to  Strath ,  the 

shooting  quarters  of  Mr.  W ,  the  gentleman  I 

was  about  to  join. 

There  is  a  melancholy  incident  associated  with  that 
little  town  of  Dingwall,  which  perhaps  will  not  be 
considered  as  out  of  place  if  here  related. 

I  was  partaking  of  a  slight  luncheon,  whilst  the 

drosky,  which  was  to  take  me  to  Strath was 

being  got  ready ;  and  having  been  promised  that  a 
sum  of  money  should  be  placed  to  my  account  at  the 
bank  there,  some  days  previous  to  my  leaving  Lon- 
don, I  drew  a  cheque,  which  I  desired  my  servant  to 
get  cashed.  To  my  dismay,  he  returned  with  the 
information  that  no  money  had  been  paid  to  my  ac- 
count, and  that  my  name  was  unknown  to  the  bank. 
He,  however,  stated  that  Mr.  Mclvor,  the  manager, 
was  desirous  of  seeing  me.  Excessively  hurt  at  what 
I  had  done,  I  repaired  immediately  to  the  bank, 
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where  to  Mr.  Mclvor  I  made  every  apology,  and  by 
my  letters  proved  that  no  blame  whatever  rested  upon 
myself. 

"  Quite  sufficient,  Mr.  Stretton,"  said  the  banker, 
"  Now,  what  money  do  you  want  ?'; 

I  mentioned  the  sum ;  that  sum  was  instantly 
handed  to  me,  Mr.  Mclvor  merely  asking  me  to  give 
him  an  acknowledgment.  Few  bankers  would  have 
acted  as  did  Mr.  Mclvor,  whose  treatment  to  a 
thorough  stranger  was  never  by  me  forgotten.  Alas! 
he  is  no  more  !  A  few  years  back  he  asked  some 
friends  to  dinner.  Four,  I  believe,  besides  himself, 
were  poisoned,  the  cook  having  mistaken  some 
deadly  root  for  horse-radish  ! 

The  drive  to  Strathgavon  afforded  me  much 
pleasure  ;  the  country  around  Strathpeffer,  a  small 
Highland  watering-place,  being  tolerably  well  culti- 
vated, until  Contin  is  reached,  when  again  your 
eyes  are  greeted  by  the  wildest  scenery,  which  ex- 
tends, with  little  variation,  to  the  western  coast. 

At  last  the  wretched  village,  if  a  few  mud  huts  could 
be  so  called,  was  sighted,  and  my  future  residence  point- 
ed out  to  me.  It  is  true  that  the  "  big  house,"  as  my 
driver  designated  it,  was  larger  than  the  majority  of 
the  wretched  hovels  that  I  was  nearing,  but  that  was 
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all,  for  it  was  greatly  eclipsed  in  outward  appearance 
by  the  little  inn  at  which  we  stopped.  Indeed,  I  was 
most  agreeably  surprised,  on  being  ushered  into  a 
small  but  well-furnished  parlour,  to  find  such 
quarters  near  at  hand. 

I  know  not  why  such  should  be  the  case,  but  I 
have  ever  found  the  hotel  proprietors  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  infinitely  in  advance  of  their  English  brethren 
as  regards  civility.  It  may  be  that  they  make  them- 
selves more  known  to  you — one  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  lower  order  of  innkeeper  in  Scotland  is  much 
better  educated  than  any  of  the  same  class  in  our 
own  country.  It  may  be  that  the  Scot  is  "  canny  ;" 
for  myself,  I  never  found  such  to  be  the  case.  Clan- 
nish they  are,  and  to  be  admired  for  it. 

"  Mr  has  been  anxiously  looking  forward  to 

your  arrival,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Macfarlane,  arranging  the 
peat  that  was  throwing  out  such  warmth  that  I  was 
fain  to  back  my  chair  from  the  place  where  I  had 
originally  placed  it.  "Kather  late  in  the  season  to 

come  so  far  north,  is  it  not,  sir  ?  But  Mr.  W 

can  always  find  something  to  shoot.  Cocks  there  are 
among  the  -  birks  '  in  plenty,  and  roe  are  numerous. 
The  muirfowl  were  very  strong  last  season,  and  a  good 
breeding  stock  left  after  all  their  murderous  work." 

c  2 
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"  So  I  have  been  informed/'  I  replied.  "  The 

red  deer  are  plentiful,  are  they  not  ?  Mr.  W , 

in  his  letters,  stated  how  successful  he  had  been.  I 
forget  how  many  royal  heads  he  boasted  of." 

"  Yes,  sir,  they  are  plentiful  enough  in  Ducherry, 
but  the  forest  is  not  on  these  shootings — the  edge  of 
it  is  the  boundary.  There  might  have  been  outlying 
ones,  'tis  true,  but  here  is  Mr.  W ." 

Eising  from  my  chair,  I  went  to  a  window,  feeling 
anxious  to  take  stock  of  the  man  with  whom  I  was 
about  to  live  for  many  months. 

If  I  was  to  say  that  I  was  not  disappointed  by  the 

casual  glance  I  had  at  Mr. ,  as,  surrounded  by 

half  a  dozen  terriers  of  all  imaginable  breeds,  he 
entered  the  inn,  I  should  say  that  which  was  un- 
true. 

In  height  he  might  have  been  five  feet  seven  inches, 
with  a  frame  singularly  slight.  His  hair,  which  was 
light,  fell  in  ringlets  on  his  shoulders,  and  by  no 
means  added  any  beauty  to  a  face  exceedingly  for- 
bidding, which  showed  itself  above  a  beard  of 
seemingly  patriarchal  growth.  Neither  were  his 
legs  anything  to  boast  of ;  for  they  resembled  cab- 
bage stalks.  To  crown  all,  the  gentleman  was 
attired  in  Highland  costume. 
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"  So  that  is  Mr.  W ?"  I  said,  as  I  turned  from 

the  window,  with  the  intention  of  asking  one  or  two 
more  questions  of  the  landlord ;  but  "my  words  were 
thrown  away,  Mr.  Macfarlane  having  quitted  the  room, 
evidently  with  the  purpose  of  himself  introducing 
nay  future  companion. 

For  that  introduction  I  had  not  long  to  wait,  for 
almost  immediately  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked 
the  gentleman,  accompanied  by  his  dogs. 

"We  expected  you  yesterday,"  said  Mr.  W , 

throwing  himself  into  an  old  arm-chair,  which  was 
placed  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  "  We  waited 
dinner  until  seven  o'clock— our  usual  hour  is  six. 
Had  you  not  better  come  at  once  to  the  Lodge,  and 
take  possession  of  your  apartments?  I  think  you 
will  find  yourself  comfortable.  My  wife  has  done 
her  best  to  make  you  so." 

Expressing  my  thanks,  I  told  him  that  I  would 
accompany  him  at  once,  upon  which  he  arose,  opened 
the  door,  and  descended  the  stairs,  leaving  me  to 
follow  him  as  best  I  could,  an  act  attended  with  some 
difficulty,  the  dogs,  in  their  excessive  eagerness  to 
accompany  their  master,  nearly  causing  my  downfall. 

Five  minutes'  walk  brought  us  to  the  door  of  the 
residence  of  my  new  acquaintance,  where  we  were 
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met  by  four  little  children,  the  most  perfect  stepping- 
stones  imaginable ;  the  two  eldest,  like  their  father, 
and  whom  they  strongly  resembled,  dressed  in  kilts. 
Desirous  that  the  little  ones  should  form  a  favourable 
opinion  of  me,  I  stopped  and  chatted  with  them  for 
a  few  minutes,  an  act  of  courtesy  they  appeared  duly 
to  appreciate.  Satisfied  that  I  had  succeeded  in 
making  friends,  I  entered  the  house,  and  was  soon  in 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  W . 

If  I  had  been  taken  aback  at  my  first  sight  of  the 
husband,  I  was  equally  so  on  my  introduction  to  the 

wife,  but  in  a  far  different  way,  Mrs.  W being 

as  good-looking  as  her  husband  was  plain,  and  as 
elegant  and  ingratiating  in  manner  as  he  was  abrupt 
and  forbidding. 

Being  now  regularly  installed  in  my  new  quarters, 
and  having  some  time  to  spare  ere  dinner  would  be 
ready,  I  sauntered  back  to  the  inn  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  my  servant's  board  and 
lodging,  the  smallness  of  the  Lodge  rendering  it  im- 
possible that  he  could  reside  under  the  same  roof  with 
myself.  No  trouble  did  I  find  in  striking  a  bargain 
with  Macfarlane,  and  during  the  entire  time  that  I 

remained  at  Strath ,  my  man  made  his  home 

at  the  inn. 
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Although  the  outward  appearance  of  my  new  resi- 
dence was  anything  but  prepossessing,  the  interior 
was  as  comfortable  as  mortal  could  wish;  indeed, 
there  was  a  degree  of  elegance  about  the  arrange- 
ments that  I  was  by  no  means  prepared  for,  and 
before  retiring  for  the  night  I  began  to  form  an  idea 
that  I  should  be  very  comfortable,  and  that  my  new 
acquaintance  might  turn  out  to  be  not  so  bad  a  fellow 
after  all. 

The  dinner  was  excellent  and  well  served  ;  wine 
tolerable ;  whisky  undeniably  good  ;  desiderata  which, 
with  the  adjunct  of  a  roaring  peat  fire,  made  the 
great  meal  of  the  day  pass  off  admirably. 

Yet  was  there  something  not  altogether  as  it 
should  be  in  the  deportment  of  both  master  and 
mistress  as  regarded  each  other.  Not  that  he  was 
harsh  or  cold — but  there  was  an  amount  of  taciturnity 
that  offended  me ;  and  it  was  too  evident  that  Mrs. 

W entertained  a  degree  of  awe  for  her  husband, 

which,  in  my  opinion,  bespoke  but  little  happiness. 
Not  that  there  was  any  want  of  love  on  the  part  of 

Mrs.  W ,  for  during  my  residence  at  Strath 

I  had  ample  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  extent  of 
her  affection  for  her  husband. 

Strange  indeed  was  the  change   of   manner   dis- 
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played  by  my  companion,  when,  his  wife  having 
quitted  the  room,  we  found  ourselves  alone.  All 
that  disagreeable  reservedness  of  manner  was  imme- 
diately thrown  aside,  and  the  man  whom  I  had  brought 
myself  to  look  upon  as  a  boor,  deficient  in  educa- 
tion, stood  forth  the  scholar  and  the  finished  gen- 
tleman. For  two  hours  after  the  departure  of  Mrs. 

W ,    did    we    remain    over    our    whisky  toddy, 

in  unceasing  conversation.  In  those  two  hours  I 
discovered  how  far  and  wide  had  been  my  friend's 
travels,  how  extensive  was  his  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages ;  and  before  adjourning  to  the  drawing- 
room,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  like  my  companion 
vastly. 

"Are  you  then  inclined,  Mr.  Stretton,  to  accom- 
pany us  to-morrow  morning?"  said  W-  — ,  drawing 
a  chair  in  front  of  the  fire  ;  "  it  will  be  early  work  ; 
we  must  breakfast  at  half-past  four,  for  the  distance 
is  somewhat  great,  and  our  way  to  the  desired  spot 
anything  but  easy  ;  added  to  which,  we  shall  have 
no  moon.  That  we  shall  have  a  shot  or  two  is 
certain ;  and  I  trust  that,  as  it  will  be  your  first  at- 
tempt at  stalking,  you  may  be  successful  in  bringing 
home  a  royal  head.  Had  you  visited  Tate's  shop 
whilst  in  Inverness,  you  would  have  seen  two  splendid 
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heads  which  that  excellent  tradesman  is  mounting 
for  me." 

In  reply,  I  merely  said  that  I  should  be  delighted 
to  join  him  in  anything  that  he  undertook  in  the 
sporting  line,  and  that,  being  a  novice  as  regarded 
deer-stalking,  I  threw  myself  entirely  into  his  hands ; 
concluding  with  the  remark  that  so  anxious  had  I  been 

to  get  to  Strath ,  that  I  never  once  quitted  the 

hotel  until  I  entered  the  carriage  which  was  to  con- 
vey me  to  his  house. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  that  evening,  I 
learned  much  regarding  our  neighbours.  Sir  George 
McKenzie  of  Coul,  I  was  informed,  was  the  great 
proprietor  on  one  side,  whilst  on  the  other  the  forest 
of  Ducherry  was  the  boundary. 

"  We  know  but  little  of  our  neighbours,  Mr.  Stret- 

ton,"  said  W .  "Very  few  callers.  I  do  not 

think  that  five  persons  have  called  on  us  since  I  have 
had  these  shootings.  When  I  say  five  persons,  I 
mean  what  the  world  calls  gentlefolks.  Therefore 
your  life,  perhaps,  will  be  here  somewhat  wearisome, 
coming  from  the  south  as  you  do,  where,  per- 
haps, you  have  been  accustomed  to  much  society. 
My  wife,  and  the  companionship  of  my  little  ones,  is 
all  that  I  ask  for." 
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"  And  enough,  too,  if  a  man  can  really  make  him- 
self happy  in  his  own  house,  Mr.  -  — ,"  I  replied, 
involuntarily  casting  a  glimpse  at  his  wife,  who  most 
imperturbably  continued  her  crochet  work,  and  in 
whose  face  I  could  not  trace  the  slightest  sign  of 
feeling  one  way  or  the  other.  Her  beautiful 
countenance  displayed  the  most  perfect  void 
as  regarded  all  thought,  and  she  did  not  once  lift 
her  eyes  from  the  work  on  which  she  was  en- 
gaged. 

"  I  presume  your  servant  will  not  be  above  lend- 
ing us  a  helping  hand  to-morrow  morning — the 
more  beaters  the  better.  We  must  make  a  broad 
stretch  of  it.  You  must  know,  Mr.  Stretton,  that 
our  work  to-morrow  is  somewhat  verging  on  poach- 
ing " — an  avowal  from  which  I  inferred  that  our  pro- 
jected expedition  was  one  not  of  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate character. 

"  We  are  going  to  try  the  outskirts/  This  hard 
weather  has  driven  them  down.  We  are  not  particu- 
lar in  these  parts ;  black  game,  grouse.  Ay,  all  is 
fish  that  tumbles  into  our  net." 

"Tistrue,"  I  said,  "that  I  myself  have  never  been 
over-particular  as  regarded  the  conventional  laws  of 
sporting,  but  I  have  ever  been  taught  to  believe  that 
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by  act  of  Parliament  red  game  were  safe  after  the 
tenth  of  December." 

"  The  devil  a  bit  with  us,  Mr.  Stretton,"  rejoined 
my  new  acquaintance.  "  As  I  hinted  before,  we 
kill  everything — the  pot  must  boil.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  a  year  rent,  and  bread  and  letters  only  three 
times  a  fortnight." 

"  What !"  I  exclaimed,  interrupting  him.  "  Bread 
and  letters  but  three  times  a  fortnight !" 

"  Ay,  and  enough,  too,  when  I  can  have  such  oat- 
cake as  our  Christie  makes,  and  be  debarred  from  a 
dozen  letters  a  day,  each  of  an  urgent  cha- 
racter. This  is  the  happiest  spot  in  the  world — 
excellent  home-made  bread,  and  a  certainty  of  peace 
of  mind  for  fourteen  days  out  of  the  twenty-one. 
Perhaps  you  never  were  in  difficulties,  Mr.  Stretton?" 

added  Mr.  W ,  at  the  same  time  fixing  his  eyes  upon 

me  with  a  look  so  arch,  so  searching,  that  I  winced 
under  it  ;  while  his  remark  brought  forth  not  only  a 
smile,  but  a  burst  of  laughter  from  his  wife. 

"  Never  in  difficulties  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Why, 

Mr.  W ,  the  world  says  that  I  have  had  as  many 

writs  as  would  paper  a  moderately-sized  sitting- 


room." 


"  You  are  the  boy  for  me  !"  interrupted  my  friend, 
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• 

just  as  I  was  about  to  explain  how  I  really  did 
know  what  difficulties  were,  and  how  I  was  per- 
fectly cognisant  of  the  world's  ill-nature.  "Here 
you  will  live  in  clover.  No  thought — no  care. 
Shoot,  fish — fish,  shoot,  ad  libitum.  By-the-bye, 
we  have  capital  fishing  in  the  lochs  about  here. 
Have  you  ever  tried  the  otter  ?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  "but  many  a  summer  morning 
has  found  me  on  a  brook's  side  in  the  Principality — 
Wales,  I  mean — and  few  men,  perhaps,  know  more 
of  the  habits  of  that  subtle  animal  than  myself." 

"  You  are  a  fisher,  then  ?"  said  W 3  giving  me 

a  most  inquiring  look. 

"  Time  will  prove  that,  Mr.  W ,  should  I  be 

so  fortunate  as  to  remain  at  your  house.  I  am  an  old 
hand  at  salmon-fishing,  and  perhaps  ere  I  leave  the 
Blackwater  and  the  Connon  will  attest  that  prow- 
ess which  I  feel  proud  in  saying  I  attained  in  the 
waters  of  the  Principality." 

"  I  begin  to  think  that  we  shall  learn  something 
from  you,  Mr.  Stretton — I  mean,  as  regards  the  gentle 
art." 

"  Perhaps  you  may  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I,  ere 
I  return  to  the  West,  will  have  acquired  many  a  little 
poaching  wrinkle,  the  knowledge  of  which,  were  it  not 
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for  my  visit  to  the  North,  would  have  been  denied  me. 
You  will  find  me  an  apt  scholar,  Mr.  W ." 

Whether  Mrs.   W was  tired   of  listening  to 

that  which,  to  a  lady's  ears,  would  naturally  be  most 
uninteresting,  I  know  not — but  at  this  moment  a  few 
bars  from  the  piano  brought  me  to  her  side,  and  for 
some  twenty  minutes  I  remained  at  the  instrument, 
listening  to  a  very  sweet  although  not  powerful 
voice,  as  she  sung  some  pretty  ballads,  which  at; 
once  marked  her  as  a  descendant  (as  she  was)  of  an 
old  Jacobite  family.  Loyal  as  I  myself  am  to  the 
reigning  dynasty,  I  cannot  help  entertaining  an  inte- 
rest almost  romantic  in  that  unfortunate  defunct  royal 
race,  from  whose  rule  Providence  was  pleased  to 
save  us,  but  of  whose  troubles,  in  the  person  of  the 
"  Young  Pretender,"  I  shall  hereafter  speak,  having 
closely  followed  that  unfortunate  prince's  foot- 
steps from  where  he  first  raised  his  standard  at  Glen- 
finnan,  to  Glencamger,  where  he  took  his  last 
meal  ere  embarking  on  board  the  Heureux,  when  he 
bade  adieu  for  ever  to  his  beloved  Highlands. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  having  to  breakfast  at  four 
o'clock  the  following  morning,  we  retired  early  to 
rest;  but  so  conflicting  were  the  opinions  I  formed,  or 
rather  endeavoured  to  form,  as  to  my  new  friend's 
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qualifications  as  a  confrere,  that  it  was  long  ere  I 
closed  my  eyes. 

Never  was  there  a  darker  or  colder  morning  than 
that  of  the  —  of  December,  as,  quitting  my  really 
comfortable  bedroom,  I  made  my  way  to  what  we, 
par  excellence,  called  the  "  withdrawing  room/' 
There,  before  a  tremendous  peat  fire,  was  laid  out 
a  breakfast  that  an  alderman  would  have  appreciated. 
Finnan  haddocks,  cold  grouse,  and  preserves  of  dif- 
ferent sorts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  spirit  stand  which 
occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the  centre  of  the  table, 
met  one's  gaze. 

The  very  way  in  which  the  haddocks  were 
served  up,  in  hot  napkins,  was  enough  to  create 
an  appetite ;  and  no  small  addition  was  it  to  the  com- 
fortable feeling  with  which  I  sat  down  to  eat  that 
morning's  breakfast  to  find  that  Christie  McTavish, 
the  Highland  girl  that  waited  upon  us,  was  one  of  the 
most  obliging  of  her  class,  however  masculine  might 
be  her  proportions ;  and  to  the  day  of  my  departure, 
she  proved  the  same  attentive  being. 

"Are  you  ready,  Stretton?"  said  W ,  throwing 

some  cigars  on  the  table  ;  "  McKenzie  and  Donald, 
with  some  two  or  three  others,  are  awaiting  us ;  and 
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bring  your  plaid  with  you,  for  I  tell  you  that 
you  will  feel  the  comfort  of  it  ere  morn  dawns 
—an  hour  under  Ben  Wyvis  at  this  time  of  year  is 
no  joke  ;  but  we  shall  have  luck  this  morning,  I 
think." 

Assuring  my  friend  that  I  was  perfectly  ready, 
and  lighting  one  of  the  cigars  which  he  had  kindly 
thrown  upon  the  table,  I  followed  him  to  the  door, 
where  we  were  met  by  McKenzie,  the  keeper,  and 
the  gillie,  Donald,  two  as  fine  specimens  of  the  real 
Highlander  as  could  be  imagined,  between  whom 

stood  my  unfortunate  London  servant,  Henry  D , 

shewing  by  no  means  to  advantage  in  a  stable-jacket, 
whilst  his  quivering  lip  and  shaking  knees  proved 
the  little  zest  that  that  veritable  cockney  had  for  a 
morning's  poaching  under  the  highest  mountain  of 
l{nss-shire  in  the  month  of  December. 

"  Stretton,  surely  you  will  not  let  that  man  of 

yours  accompany  us  in  that  hat?"  said  W . 

"  Why,  man,"  addressing  my  servant,  "  we  shall 
never  get  a  shot.  Go  into  the  house,  and  ask  one  of 
the  lassies  to  give  you  a  bonnet." 

And  away  hurried  my  unhappy  domestic,  no  doubt 
perfectly  convinced  that  he  had  been  made  a  victim 
tu  misplaced  confidence,  when  he  agreed  to  accom- 
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pany  his  master  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  the 
winter. 

"  Now  you  look  something  like,"  said  my  new-made 
acquaintance  to  Henry,  as  he  rejoined  us.  The  latter, 
I  may  remark,  was  in  no  way  surpassed  in  height  or  in 

physical  power  by  my  friend  W .  "  You'll  do  now. 

Come  along,  and  keep  your  tongues  quiet/' 

At  this  we  all  moved  forward,  the  snow  at  starting 
reaching  considerably  above  our  ankles  ;  a  fact  which 
strongly  indicated  that  some  trials  were  before  me,  ere 
I  again  reached  the  humble  although  very  comfortable 
abode  where  I  might  now  consider  myself  domiciled. 

Passing  through  the  two  parks,  a  term  invariably 
given  in  Scotland  to  inclosures  of  every  kind — those 
in  this  case  might  have  made  one  entire  acre — we 
crossed  the  river  Blackwater,  a  stream  so  close  to 
rny  bedroom  window,  that  I  have  frequently  had  my 
room  inundated  by  it,  and  once  avoided  a  fearful 
ducking  in  its  waters  only  by  escaping  in  a  punt. 

"Take  care,  Stretton,  the  rocks  are  fearfully 
slippery,  and  it  is  as  dark  as  pitch, "  said  my  friend, 
cautiously  picking  his  way  among  the  huge  stones, 
around  which  the  water  rushed  and  splashed  ; 
creating  in  the  hearts  of  myself  and  servant  no 
enviable  sensations.  "  You  are  right  now,"  he 
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continued,  as,  with  the  assistance  of  Donald  and  Me- 
Kenzie,  T  crept  up  the  bank.  "All  plain  sailing 
now,  with  the  exception  of  a  flounder  or  two  among 
the  Turherries.  It  is  roughish  work,  and  cold  too.  I 
fear  we  shall  find  the  snow  somewhat  deep  when  we 
reach  the  higher  ground." 

Agreeing  with  him  as  to  disagreeables  enumerated, 
I  solaced  myself  with  the  hope  of  its  continuing  dry 
overhead  ;  but,  in  truth,  to  one  who  could  not  see 
a  yard  before  him,  from  intense  darkness,  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  morning's  walk  was  any- 
thing but  one  of  pleasure. 

However,  all  things  must  come  to  an  end,  and 
thus  at  the  expiration  of  about  two  hours,  the  latter 
part  of  which  had  been  passed  in  silence,  we  halted. 
It  was  still  very  dark,  neither  was  there  a  sound  to 
break  the  deathlike  stillness  of  that  December  morn- 
ing. 

For  a  time  all  kept  silent;  when  at  last,  in  a 

whisper,  W inquired  of  McKenzie  whether  he 

thought  that  the  beaters  were  well  instructed  as  to 
their  movements.  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  then  began  to  give  us  ours,  commencing  with 
myself,  whom  he  desired  to  lie  down,  and  wait 
patiently  for  break  of  day,  by  which  time  the  beaters 

D 
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would  be  drawing  towards  us,  and  doubtless  driving 
the  anxiously  looked  for  deer  before  them. 

"  Your  plaid  will  keep  you  from  the  snow,  Stret- 
ton.  Many  an  hour  have  I  waited  upon  that  spot, 
to  be  at  last  rewarded  with  a  shot.  The  forest  is 
just  at  our  backs.  As  for  myself,  I  shall  take  up  a 
position  some  fifty  or  sixty  paces  higher  up.  Mc- 

Kenzie  again  still  further  off."     Saying  this,  W 

moved  away,  accompanied  by  McKenzie,  leaving  the 
gillie  with  me. 

For  upwards  of  half  an  hour  had  I  lain  stretched 
upon  my  plaid,  when  the  sound,  as  I  thought,  of 
voices  made  me  raise  my  head.  Oh  !  what  were  the 
sensations  that  I  laboured-  under  !  Morning  had 
broken,  and  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  I  could  plainly  discern  two  stags  and  three 
hinds  steadily  making  their  way  towards  us.  On,  on 
they  came  at  a  gentle  pace,  the  noble  monarchs  of 
the  wood  ever  and  anon  raising  their  stately  heads, 
all  wary,  though  unconscious  of  their  impending  fate. 
That  moment  will  never  be  forgotten.  I  even  dreaded 
lest  the  beating  of  my  heart,  which  sounded  audibly, 
should  scare  away  the  noble  animals. 

Drawing  my  bonnet  over  my  eyes,  I  resumed  my 
recumbent  position,  a  slightly  elevated  piece  of  ground 
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keeping  me  perfectly  concealed.  Fearful  lest  the 
act  of  raising  my  head  might  debar  me  from  a  shot, 
I  remained  for  another  ten  minutes,  as  nearly  as  I 
could  guess,  with  my  head  buried  in  my  plaid.  At 
last,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  myself,  I  looked  up. 
There  before  me  stood,  not  thirty  yards  distant  from 
where  I  lay,  a  noble  stag.  With  head  erect,  display- 
ing his  ample  proportions,  he  appeared  as  if  defying 
all  danger. 

Raising  my  gun  to  my  shoulder,  still  lying  on  my 
stomach,  I  fired,  and  the  splendid  animal,  making  at 
the  moment  one  leap  into  the  air,  fell  dead. 

The  delight  I  experienced  was  beyond  description, 
and  I  longed  to  rush  forward  to  gloat  over  my  prize, 
and  was  only  withheld  from  so  doing  by  fear  lest  I 
might  cause  my  friend  to  lose  a  shot. 

Fortune,  however,  favoured  us  that  day,  for  in  less 

» 

than  a  minute  afterwards  the  sharp  ring  of  a  rifle 
told  me  that  another  was  added  to  the  score ;  and  on 
looking  towards  the  spot  where  my  friend  had  taken 
up  his  position,  I  saw  three  hinds  dash  by,  which,  al- 
most in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  were  lost  to  view, 
having  regained  the  forest. 

Thoroughly  aware  that  all  chances  of  further  sport 
wore  at  an  end,  I  rose  and  advanced  to  where  lay 

D2 
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my  noble  prize,  whose  antlers  at  once  bore  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  deed  that  any 
thorough  sportsman  would  have  blushed  at. 

It  was  my  first  day  at  deerstalking,  if  that  noble 
sport  be  not  desecrated  by  the  term  applied,  and  I 
may  be  pardoned. 

"A  verra  guid  head,  Mr.  Stretton ;  but  the  vel- 
vet is  strong  upon  him — it  will  ne'er  do  weel  for 
stuffing.  Mr.  Tate,  I  ken,  will  find  mickle  fau't; 
he's  unco  canny,  but  a  good  man  for  a'  that." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  Donald,"  I  replied. 
"  You  insinuate  that  the  animal  is  out  of  season,  or, 
as  you  call  it,  not  in  '  full  grease/  But  never  mind, 
it  is  a  stag,  and  the  first  that  I  ever  shot.  Perhaps, 
should  I  be  here  next  September,  I  may,  under  your 
auspices,  become  a  veritable  stalker." 

"  Och  !  sir,  for  that  you  have  only  to  go  to  Contin. 

• 

Captain  Ross  is  the  cleverest  chield  in  the  North — 
many  a  stag  have  I  seen  him  knock  over  at  two  hun- 
dred yards,  A  fine  man  and  a  guid  man  is  the  Cap- 
tain !  D'ye  ken  him,  Mr.  Stretton  ?" 

"  No,  Donald  ;  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  that 
gentleman's  acquaintance,  but  have  heard  much  con- 
cerning him.  He  is  well  known  in  England  as  a 
thorough  sportsman." 
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Here  W ,  coming  up  to  us,  expressed  himself 

ns  highly  delighted  at  my  success,  but  could  not  help 
contrasting  strongly  the  work  of  his  hands  with  that 
of  mine ;  and,  indeed,  when  I  reached  the  spot  where 
lay  the  magnificent  animal  that  he  had  killed,  I  was 
fain  to  confess  that  he  had  beaten  me. 

"What  a  splendid  animal,"  I  said,  "that  must  have 
been  a  few  months  back  !  What  a  sin  to  kill  him  !" 

"A  sin! — what  do  you  mean?  Why,  we  have 
soup  for  a  week.  A  grouse  or  two  stewed  down  with 
deer's  flesh  is  no  bad  meal,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  What !  kill  grouse  now  !"  I  replied. 

"  To  be  sure  we  do;  did  not  I  tell  you  that  all  was 
fish  that  came  within  my  net?  How  could  I  ever 
make  the  place  pay  without  that?  You  must  drop  all 
squeamish  notions  here,  Mr.  Stretton." 

Surprised  and  somewhat  disgusted  at  the  open 
manner  in  which  he  set  all  the  conventional  rules  of 
sporting  at  defiance,  and  that  in  the  hearing  of  his 
own  servants,  I  ventured  no  reply,  but  inwardly  de- 
termined to  watch  my  partner  ere  I  entered  on  any 
agreement  that  might  bind  me  to  him  for  a  length- 
ened period. 

"  Strange  man,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  but  I  will  not 
rashly  judge  him." 
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"  I  think  we  may  find  a  roe  or  two  in  yonder 
planting,"  he  said,  pointing  towards  a  tolerably 
large  covert  of  birch  and  larch ;  "  we  will  have 
Donald  and  Sandy  to  look  after  the  deer,  the  boy 
with  the  pony  will  soon  be  here." 

The  beaters  having  all  come  up,  we  again  moved 
on,  when,  for  the  first  time,  I  remarked  how  numer- 
ous were  the  tracks  of  hares. 

"You  have  plenty  of  hares  about  here,"  I  said. 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  he  replied,  "  plenty,  but  at  this  time 
of  year  they  are  only  fit  for  soup — we  frequently  kill 
from  forty  to  fifty  a  day." 

"Why,  then,  you  must  indeed  be  well  provided 
with  semi-liquidity.  I  am  fearful  that  it  will  be  a 
case  of  toujours  soupe  maigre." 

"No,  no,  not  that  altogether;  we  live  well,  Mr. 
Stretton,  the  late  moonlight  nights  have  sent  us 
plenty  of  cocks.  You  ought  to  see  my  team  of  dogs ; 
I  shoot  to  terriers." 

"  The  deuce  you  do  !"  I  replied;  "  then,  I  should 
think,  a  pretty  lot  of  riot  you  must  have  ;  don't  they 
chase?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  a  little ;  but  they  come  back  after  a 
time ;  they  are  not  altogether  broken  from  running 
game.  To-morrow  you  shall  see  them  out.  To-day 
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AVC  will  drive  you  coverts  ;  knock  everything  over— 
\ve    have     a    few    black    game    there — spare    no- 
thing." 

"  Strange  mortal,"  I  said  to  myself;  "  if  ever  there 
was  a  pot  hunter,  you  are  the  man." 

Turning  my  head  in  the  direction  where  our 
home  was  situated,  I  could  plainly  see  the  boy  and 
pony  slowly  ascending  the  hill.  At  this  we  all  moved 
forward,  the  snow  frequently  considerably  above  our 
knees,  and  in  momentary  fear  of  receiving  a  serious 
fall,  so  broken  was  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

On  reaching  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  covert, 

W and  myself,  making  a  circuit,  walked  rapidly 

forward,  in  order  to  take  up  positions  in  an  open 
space  near  the  end  of  the  wood.  He  had  barely 
reached  the  desired  spot,  when  the  rattling  of  sticks 
against  the  trees  betokened  that  the  beaters  had 
commenced  their  work. 

"  Look  out,   Stretton  !"   said  W ,  "  there  are 

roes  on  foot.     Hark!  cock  !  over  your  head." 

Looking  up,  I  pulled,  and  the  bird  fell ;  the  next 
moment  a  roebuck  dashed  by  me  at  the  distance  of 
some  twenty  yards,  and  received  the  contents  of 
my  other  barrel — a  right  and  left  shot  of  which  I* 
was  not  a  little  proud.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
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it  was  my  first  day  in  the  North.  The  reader  will 
therefore  perhaps  refrain  from  laughing  at  my  ex- 
cessive verdure. 

As  the  beaters  gradually  neared  us  our  diversion 
increased,  the  only  drawback  to  my  pleasure  being 
the  recollection  that  we  were  outraging  every  known 
principle  of  legitimate  sporting,  and  that  my  friend, 

if  I  may  so  call  W ,  was  shooting  for  the.  pot,  and 

that  alone.  That  a  better  shot  never  existed,  I  be- 
lieve, and  the  number  of  head  he  killed  was  consider- 
able, for  not  once  did  he  miss  his  mark. 

Upon  our  return  to  Strath ,  which  we  did 

early  that  day,  I  was  surprised  on  entering  a  large 
room,  which  he  termed  his  larder,  to  see  the  quantity 
of  game  that  was  there  collected.  On  lines  from  wall 
to  wall  might  be  seen  partridges,  snipe,  red  and 
black  game  ;  against  the  walls  themselves  hung  a 
roebuck,  and  two  haunches  of  exceedingly  uninviting 
venison  ;  whilst  the  floor  of  this  extraordinary  barn- 
like  looking  place  was  covered  with  feathers  and 
blood,  giving  evidence  of  not  having  been  cleansed 
for  months. 

It  appeared  that  the  chief  object  of  our  day's  shoot- 

*  ing  was  to  make  up  a  deficiency   in  the  amount  of 

game  that  was  to  be  sent  off  on  the  morrow  to  Inver- 
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ness,  from  whence  it  was  to  be  dispatched  for  sale  to 
some  place,  the  name  of  which  has  ever  remained  a 
mystery  to  me.  But  eventually  I  discovered  that 
everything  connected  with  my  friend's  establishment 
was  a  mystery. 

The  second  evening  passed  off  as  had  the  previous 
one ;  the  same  taciturnity  that  had  marked  Mr. 

W 's  behaviour  the  day  before,  and  which  had  so 

much  annoyed  me,  was  visible ;  the  same  oddity, 
almost  amounting  to  fear,  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  was 

perceptible ;  and  before  rejoining  Mrs.  W in  the 

drawing-room,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  the 

master  and  mistress  of  Strath were  the  strangest 

couple  I  had  ever  met,  and  that  my  visit  was  not 
likely  to  be  a  protracted  one. 

That  Mrs.  W would  now  and  then  essay  a 

remark,  or  address  herself  to  me,  is  true,  but  then 
always  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  husband,  who 
generally  took  care  to  have  the  lion's  share  of 
the  fire,  not  appearing  to  care  how  far  his  better 
half  was  removed  from  the  glowing  peat,  and  who 
studiously  avoided  any  little  proffered  attention  on 
my  part. 

Thus,  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  the  two  eve- 
nings passed  on  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater  were  dull 
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enough.     It  was  with  a  pleasurable  feeling,  indeed, 

that  I  saw  Mrs.  W take  her  candle  at  the  early 

hour  of  half-past  nine,  and  retire  for  the  night. 

Left  to  ourselves,  the  conversation  naturally 
turned  upon  the  morrow's  amusements,  when  it  was 
arranged  that  we  should  beat  some  birch  woods, 
distant  about  three  miles,  and  situated  at  the 

western  extremity  of  the  Strath shootings.    So 

totally  different  a  man   was  W in  the  absence 

of  his  wife,  that  I  actually  could  scarcely  bring  my- 
self to  believe,  when  in  her  presence,  that  he  was 

one  and  the  same  man.     When   Mrs.  W— was 

in  the  room,  I  felt  that  I  almost  hated  him  ;  when 
she  quitted  it,  so  interesting  would  become  his  con- 
versation, that  I  really  liked  the  man.  Then  again  the 
knowledge  that  I  had  gained  of  his  poaching  propen- 
sities did  not  raise  him  in  my  opinion ;  but  the 
thought  would  come  across  me  that  I  was  as  bad  as  he 
was.  In  truth,  I  felt  bewildered  ;  and  the  more  I  at- 
tempted to  dissect  the  man,  the  more  inscrutable  did 
he  appear  in  my  eyes. 

".Well,"  I  said  to  myself  as  I  sat  before  the 
fire  in  my  bedroom,  "  I  will  give  him  a  fair  trial. 
That  there  is  some  mystery  attached  to  him,  I  will 
swear ;  and  if  I  can  unravel  it  I  will.  Why  does  he 
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treat  his  wife,  a  woman  apparently  formed  to  adorn 
any  society,  with  such  marked  disrespect  ?  Why 
does  she  evince  such  decided  symptoms  of  fear? 
Is  the  man  habitually  jealous ;  or  does  he  consider 
her  as  being  far  beneath  himself  as  regards  mental 
acquirements?" 

Talking  to  myself  in  this  strain,  I  began  to  think 
that  I  had  made  a  sad  mistake  in  taking  up  with  the 
first  man  whose  advertisement  caught  my  eye,  and 
almost  wished  myself  back  in  the  Principality ;  but 
second  thoughts,  which  are  frequently  the  best,  urged 
my  remaining  where  I  was  for  a  time,  trusting  to 
chance  for  a  more  suitable  companion  turning  up. 
However,  I  was  determined  not  to  bind  mvself  to 

a 

W for  a  lengthened  period. 

Never  was  there  a  more  promising  morning  for 
cock-shooting  than  that  of  the  morrow  ;  and  it  was 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  that  I  looked 
forward  to  witnessing  the  working  of  my  friend's 
terriers,  of  which  he  had  an  incredible  number,  and, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  of  all  imaginable  breeds. 
There  you  might  see  the  pure  Dandy  Dinmont,  the 
Skye  and  common  Scotch,  the  veritable  tinker's  dog, 
and  the  sleek-coated  English  terrier,  all  living  together 
in  perfect  harmony. 
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That  they  roamed  about  our  queer  establishment 
may  be  believed,  for  it  was  a  sort  of  "Liberty  Hall ;" 
but  there  was  a  strange  admixture  of  niggardliness 

about  everything  which    W undertook,   which 

was  by  no  means  in  keeping  with  a  recklessness  that 
marked  many  of  his  actions.  Oatmeal,  which  at  that 
time  might  have  been  £14  a  ton,  was  left  entirely 
under  the  care  of  men  whose  wages  were  cut  down  so 
low  that  they  could,  if  honest,  have  barely  found  a 
sufficiency  of  that  national  food  fof  themselves  and 
families. 

Neither  did  the  attire  of  McKenzie,  the  keeper,  or 
that  of  Donald,  the  gilly,  bespeak  any  liberality  on 
the  part  of  the  master,  for  whom  they  appeared  to 
entertain  but  little  respect ;  for  it  was  wretched  in 
the  extreme,  and  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
to  Mrs.  W ,  and  to  her  alone,  was  to  be  attri- 
buted the  goodly  table  that  I  sat  down  to  the  first 
two  or  three  days  of  my  sojourn  at  Strath . 

It  was  seldom  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  ap- 
peared at  the  breakfast-table,  and  still  less  frequently 
did  I  see  the  children.  Hear  them  I  did,  it  is  true, 
but  what  room  they  occupied  was  to  me  unknown  for 

days ;  and  that  part  of  the  house  where  W had 

his  apartments,  was  never  visited  by  me  during  my 
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entire  stay.  Nevertheless,  I  must  confess  that  no 
children  could  be  apparently  better  brought  up. 

My  friend's  dog-cart  being  ready  to  receive  us, 
immediately  after  breakfast  we  started  for  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  whither  some  hours  previously  McKenzie 
and  Donald  had  gone,  and  where  we  found  them  sur- 
rounded by  some  ten  or  twelve  terriers,  who  gave 
unmistakeable  proofs  of  the  love  they  bore  their  mas- 
ter, whatever  might  be  the  feelings  entertained  to- 
wards him  by  his  fellow-men. 

Not  long  did  we  linger  at  the  wretched  Highland 
bothy  where  we  put  the  horse  up,  and  where,  despite 
its  miserable  appearance,  Donald  gave  me  to  under- 
stand most  excellent  smuggled  whisky  was  to  be  had 
— a  hint  I  did  not  choose  to  take,  being  thoroughly 
aware  that  to  each  man,  when  shooting,  an  allowance 
of  half  a  pint  of  that  spirit  was  given ;  a  quantity  which 
I  soon  found  out  was  but  a  mouthful  to  the  two  stalwart 
fellows  who  attended  upon  us.  It  is  true,  McKenzie, 
the  keeper,  honest  fellow  though  I  ever  found  him  to 
be,  was  not  to  be  classed  in  the  same  category  with  the 
general  run  of  Scotch  keepers,  even  of  that  day,  for 
they  were,  and  are,  a  very  superior  order  of  men  for 
their  station  in  life. 

It  took  us  but  a  few  minutes  to  reach  the   spot 
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where  it  was  intended  we  should  commence  opera- 
tions ;  and  I  had  not  long  to  wait,  before  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  wonderful  command 
that  my  friend's  terriers  were  under — seldom  ranging 
beyond  thirty  yards  from  us,  and,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  totally  repudiating  all  idea  of  running 
game. 

I  have  said  that  W was  an  excellent  shot. 

That  day  he  astonished  me,  and  I  knew  not  which 
to  admire  most,  his  unerring  aim  or  his  wonderful 
powers  as  a  walker.  Looking  at  his  spindle  shanks, 
one  would  have  believed  him  incapable  of  almost 
any  endurance ;  that  day  proved  the  fallacy  of  that 
opinion,  for  I  saw  him  mount  spots  which  few  would 
have  dared  to  ascend. 

However  steep  and  rugged  the  ground,  no  alteration 
was  there  apparently  in  that  man's  breathing  ;  neither 
did  cold,  hunger,  or  thirst  seem  to  affect  him.  What 
he  might  have  been  under  an  August  sun  I  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  but  I  have  been  told 
that  he  could  walk  all  day  without  drinking,  and  that 
perspiration  was  never  seen  upon  his  forehead. 
Verily  that  man  was  in  good  condition. 

Our  sport  that  day  was  excellent.  The  number  of 
woodcocks  flushed  was  incredible,  and  only  equalled 
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(as  far  as  I  am  concerned)  by  what  I  once  saw  at  a 
place  called  Meavy,  in  Devonshire,  where  there  were 
more  birds  on  the  wing  than  I  could  count ;  in  both 
instances  I  had  come  upon  a  flight. 

"  Shall  I  twist  his  head  off  ?"  said  Donald  to  me, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  cock  that  I  had  just  shot. 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  man  ?"  I  replied. 
"  Twist  his  head  off — are  you  mad  ?" 

"  Nae,  nae,  sir ;  I'm  not  mad,  but  I'm  thinking 
few  of  these,  for  your  own  eating,  will  you  have  ; 
they  maun  all  gae  awa' — we  are  making  up  for  next 
week." 

"  What !  do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  master 
sends  everything  away — sells  every  head  of  game  ?" 

••  All  that  they'll  take  of  him  ;  but  deer  and  hares 
they  don't  like — they  say  they  don't  pay  carriage." 

"  Well,  Donald,  your  master  must  be  a  strange 
man — strange  in  more  ways  than  one.  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  saw  a  better  shot." 

"  Never  was  a  better,  sir.  If  you  did  but  see  him 
among  the  muir-fowl,  och !  he  would  make  you  stare. 
We  had  a  great  show  of  birds  this  season,  but  they 
were  mickle  cut  down  ;  and  since  the  hard  weather 
has  set  in,  what  are  left  have  become  verra  wild." 

"  A  good  thing  too,  Donald,"  I  replied.     "  I  saw 
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to-day  that  they  had  packed  ;  your  master  will  find 
it  difficult  to  get  at  them  now." 

"  Och  !  he'll  always  find  something  to  shoot.  To- 
morrow, I  suppose,  we  shall  go  hare  shooting,  unless 
he  again  beats  these  birds.  But  woodcocks,  ye  ken, 
are  here  one  day  and  off  another ;  but  master  will 
find  them  in  the  heather,  or  somewhere  else." 

Want  of  light  put,  at  last,  an  end  to  the  best  day's 
cock-shooting  I  ever  had — the  team  of  terriers  having 
done  their  work  in  a  manner  which  perfectly  sur- 
prised me. 

Sending  one  of  the  beaters  for  the  dog-cart,  W 

and  myself  slowly  made  our  way  towards  home,  where 
we  were  received  by  his  wife  with  the  same  gentleness 
of  manner,  accompanied  with  the  same  timidity  which 
had  ever  marked  her  behaviour.  Week  after  week 
passed,  with  little  variation  as  regarded  our  amuse- 
ments, and  the  month  of  March  had  opened  upon  us, 
when  we  began  to  turn  our  thoughts  towards  pis- 
catorial amusements,  in  which  I  found  my  friend 
as  great  an  adept  as  he  had  proved  himself  with  the 
gun,  but  more  especially  so  when  the  use  of  illegal 
measures  were  resorted  to  in  catching  the  finny 
tribe. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  day  that  I  saw  the 
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"  otter  "  used,  than  which  a  more  deadly  engine  for 
killing  fish  cannot  be  imagined.  A  flat  piece  of 
board,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  by  three  quarters 
of  a  foot  in  width,  having  the  one  end  rounded  like 
the  bow  of  a  boat,  and  leaded  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  swim  uprightly,  is  the  main  thing.  In 
this  piece  of  wood  are  bored  four  holes,  two  about 
three  inches  from  the  bow,  the  other  two  holes  being 
about  four  and  a  half  inches  from  what  may  be 
called  the  stern.  To  each  of  those  holes  is  attached 
a  loop,  and  to  these  loops  a  line,  from  which,  on  swi- 
vels, hang  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  droppers,  those 
near  the  otter  being  the  shortest  (as  in  the  case  on 
the  ordinary  trout  cast),  the  others  gradually  elongat- 
ing as  they  near  the  large  wooden  reel  the  fisher  (or 
poacher,  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking)  holds  in  his 
hand.  Now,  it  was  no  mean  head  that  invented  that 
murderous  engine,  for  by  the  exact  placing  of  the 
loops  to  which  the  line  is  attached,  the  "otter"  may 
be  sent  out  or  drawn  in  at  pleasure.  Frequently 
have  I  seen  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  fish  on  at  a  time. 
The  March  and  April  of  1840  were  unusually  fine 
and  mild  months — more  especially  so  for  that 
northern  part;  and  thus  both  trout  and  salmon  were 

early  in  season,  which  proved  a  great  comfort  to  me, 

E 
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the  commissariat  at  Strath having  sadly  fallen 

off  since  my  first  arrival.  Nevertheless  salmon  after 
salmon  which  I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  upon  our 
table  found  its  way  to  Inverness,  a  thing  which  might- 
ily disconcerted  me,  and  with  which  I  at  last  found 

fault.    W ,  whose  taciturnity  had  increased  rather 

than  diminished,  although  we  still  kept  very  good 
friends,  had  not  succeeded  in  attaching  me  to  him, 
as  I  thought  at  first  he  would  have  done.  No  direct 
fault  had  I  to  find  with  him ;  he  was  amusing  and 
talented ;  that  he  was  of  good  birth  was  certain, 
and  yet  he  never  alluded  to  his  family,  or  even  the 
country  that  he  came  from.  As  far  as  the  continent 
of  Europe  was  concerned,  he  appeared  to  have  tra- 
velled far  and  wide,  speaking  with  fluency  numerous 
languages.  He  was  also  remarkably  well  up  in  classics, 
judging  from  the  frequent  and  apt  quotations  that  he 
indulged  in. 

Five  months  had  I  been  a  sojourner  at  Strath y 

when   I  received  an  invitation  to  dinner   from  the 

laird,    as   he  was   generally  termed,    Colonel , 

who  resided  in  Inverness.  Thither  I  went,  and  a 
more  agreeable,  hospitable,  and  intelligent  old  gentle- 
man I  never  met,  but  that  may  be  said  of  all  the 
upper  classes  in  the  north. 
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Among  the  party  I  met  at  table  that  night  was 
one  that  at  first  much  interested  me.  He  was  a  man 
somewhere  about  three  or  four  and  thirty,  belonging 
to  one  of  our  Highland  regiments,  and,  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  recruiting  in  that  district.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  that  evening  (I  may  as  well  here 
state  that  the  everlasting  whisky  toddy  had  then 
taken  the  place  of  more  expensive  drinks),  the  name 

of  my  friend  W was  mentioned,  at  first  in  all 

kindliness,  when  suddenly  Captain  Me said, 

"  You  know,  of  course,  that  \Y is  not  married 

to  Mrs.  W ?" 

"What!  sir/'  I  exclaimed,  "Mr.  W not  mar- 
ried to  Mrs.  W ;  why,  sir,  let  me  tell  you, 

although  I  cannot  state  with  certainty  who  she  was, 
that  I  know  her  to  be  a  woman  of  family,  and  a 
perfect  lady — I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  believe 
her  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  peer." 

"  I  know  not  who  she  may  have  been,  Mr. 

Stretton,"  interrupted  Captain  Me ,  "  but  I 

repeat  that  Mrs.  W.  is  no  wife  of  W ." 

Thunderstruck  for  a  moment,  I  held  my  tongue, 
the  astonishment  of  every  one  present  being  apparent 
on  their  countenances,  and  on  none  more  than  on 

tha't  of  Colonel ,  the  landlord  of  my  friend . 

E  2 
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Never  did  I  feel  placed  in  a  more  painful  position. 
To  give  the  lie  direct  I  was  scarcely  justified  in 
doing,  and  yet  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  uphold  the 
character  of  the  man  with  whom  I  was  living  on 
terms  of  intimacy,  if  not  of  friendship. 

At  last  I  broke  the  painful  silence.  "  Captain 

Me ,"  I  said,  "  can  you  substantiate  that  which 

you  so  openly  have  averred?'' 

"  I  repeat  that  Mr.  W is  riot  married  to  Mrs. 

;.  I  do  not  deny  that  he  is  a  married  man." 

This  he  uttered  in  a  tone  and  manner  approaching 
almost  to  defiance. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  all,  some  in  the  room  appear- 
ing to  share  with  me  the  indignation  that  I  felt 
at  so  uncalled  for  an  assertion;  a  feeling  which,  for 
my  friend's  sake,  I  thought  it  best  to  suppress,  at 
the  same  time  forming  a  resolution  as  to  my  future 
conduct. 

"  I  think,  gentlemen,"  I  said,  "  that  the  sooner 
the  subject  is  dropped  the  better;  but  I  candidly  tell 

Captain  Me that  I  shall  acquaint  Mr.  W , 

on  my  return  to  Strath ,  with  the  tenor  of  this 

conversation,  painful  as  it  indeed  will  be  to  me." 

"  You  are  at  liberty  so  to  do,"  replied  the  soldier. 

A  dead  silence  for  a  time  succeeded  the  short  and 
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somewhat  angry  table-talk  I  have  just  related,  and 
which  indeed  put  an  end  nearly  to  all  conversation, 
every  one  appearing  to  be  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts.  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  a  general  movement,  all  seeming  anxious  to 
join  the  ladies. 

That  an  otherwise  very  agreeable  evening  was,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  marred,  is  true,  for  I  longed, 

yet  dreaded,  to  return  home  and  tell  W all  that 

had  been  said,  not  for  a  moment  doubting  the  facility 
with  which  he  would  give  the  lie  to  the  slanderous 
attack  upon  his  honour. 

Uneasy  and  indeed  sorrowful,  for  I  had  the  highest 

respect  for  Mrs.  W ,  I  took  the  first  opportunity 

that  presented  itself  of  bidding  the  Colonel  good 
night,  and  returning  to  the  hotel. 

Little  did  I  sleep  that  night,  so  bewildered 

was  I.  To  bring  myself  to  believe  that  W 

was  guilty  of  bigamy,  I  could  not ;  that  his  wife  was 
above  all  censure,  I  could  have  sworn.  So  conflicting 
were  the  thoughts  that  agitated  me,  that  I  almost  be- 
gan to  waver  in  the  resolution  I  had  made,  and  to  form 
the  determination  of  saying  nothing  whatever  about 
the  matter,  but  of  at  once  quitting  Strath . 

Whilst  sitting  at  breakfast  the  following  morning, 
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the  landlord  of  the  hotel  entered  the  room,  and  in- 
formed me  that  the  harriers  were  about  to  meet  some 
six  miles  from  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Nairn  ; 
offering  me  at  the  same  time  a  mount,  which,  after 
listening  to  a  long  list  of  the  excellencies  belonging 
to  the  animal  placed  at  my  service,  I  accepted,  another 
inducement  being  that  Lord  Lovat  had  kindly  given 
a  deer  for  that  day's  amusement. 

Well,  to  the  meet  1  went,  believing  that  one  day 
would  make  but  little  difference  as  regarded  the 
misery  I  was  about  to  cause  two  people,  should  I  act 
up  to  my  original  idea  of  openly  stating  every- 
thing. 

That  our  sport  that  day  was  wretched  in  the  ex- 
treme, I  must  confess ;  the  deer  proving  an  arrant 
craven,  suffering  himself  to  be  pulled  down  in  about 
fifteen  minutes,  and  unfortunately  at  a  place  where  we 
could  not  save  him. 

If  sport  I  had  none,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
that  day  with  a  very  gentlemanly  and  intelligent 
Highlander,  who  kindly  volunteered  to  lionize  me 
over  the  exact  spot  where  was  fought  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Drummossie  Muir,  alias  Culloden,  where  the 
Young  Pretender's  last  hopes  were  shattered.  A 
better  cicerone  I  could  not  have  had ;  there  was  not 
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a  tumulus  that  was  not  pointed  out  to  me.  There 
stood  the  stone  wall  close  to  Culloden  House,  part  of 
which  the  dragoons  of  Cumberland  had  pulled  down 
to  enable  them  to  make  that  decisive  charge  which 
sent  Charles  Edward  flying  from  the  field.  The  very 
room  is  shown  at  Culloden  House  where  the  unfor- 
tunate young  Prince  sought  an  hour's  sleep  prior  to 
the  fight  of  the  eventful  16th  of  April,  1746.  Not  a 
part  of  that  wild  moor  that  is  not  teeming  with  inte- 
rest— an  interest  which  eventually  induced  me  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  Charles  Edward  over  a  great 
part  of  Badenoch  and  Lochaber,  where  he  was  so  long 
and  so  nobly  concealed  ;  but  of  those  spots  I  shall 
have  again  to  speak. 

Although  I  had  lost  much  time  in  wandering  over  the 
famed  Drummossie,  it  was  not  sufficiently  late,  on  my 
return  to  Inverness,  to  deter  me  from  fulfilling  my 

determination  of  starting  for  Strath ,  my  mind 

still  wavering  regarding  the  course  I  should  pursue 
as  concerned  my  friends. 

Once  across  the  Kessock  Ferry,  I  was  not  long 
in  completing  the  twenty-four  miles,  and  by  nine 
o'clock  that  evening  I  was  again  in  the  presence  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W .  Never  had  I  seen  them,  I 

thought,  so  happy  ;  certainly  never  did  he  appear  in 
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my  eyes  so  amiable  as  he  did  that  night,  and  I  felt 
happy  in  their  happiness. 

"  Am  I,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  to  be  the  one  to  ren- 
der this  woman  unutterably  miserable  ?      I  feel  that . 
I  cannot  do  it,  yet  what  is  to  be  done?     If  not 
denied,   his  very  silence  will  confirm  the  truth  of 

Me *s  statement.      It  must  be  told  him,  but  I 

will  not  mar  his  rest  to-night.  To-morrow  he  shall 
know  all." 

"  You  seem  tired,  Stretton,"  W said  ;  "it  will 

be  perhaps  too  much  to  ask  you  to  relate  your  ad- 
ventures. We  did  not  expect  you  back  until  to- 
morrow. How  fares  the  old  Colonel,  and  all  at  In- 
verness ?" 

Denying  that  I  was  at  all  fatigued,  I  merely  re- 
counted the  names  of  those  I  had  met  at  dinner,  with 

the  exception  of  that  of  Me .    I  then  stated  my 

adventure  with  the  old  Highland  gentleman,  told 
him  that  McDonald,  the  landlord  at  the  hotel,  had 
given  me  a  mount  with  the  harriers,  and  finally 
questioned  him  as  to  what  he  had  been  doing  in  my 
absence. 

"  Nothing,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  gave  myself  two  days 
holidays,  and  have  been  the  most  domestic  of  men.  I 
know  not  when  I  have  had  two  idle  days  in  succes- 
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sion  before.  Have  I  not  been  domestic,  Julia?" 
addressing  his  wife. 

"  You  have  indeed,  dear  Alfred,"  replied  Mrs. 

W ,  her  fine  face  lighting  up  in  a  manner  that  I 

had  never  witnessed  before  ;  "  I  only  wish  you  would 
give  yourself  more  of  such  holidays,  for,  happy  as  I 
am  with  my  children,  a  husband's  lengthened  absence 
causes  a  vacuum  which  nothing  can  fill  up.  I  hope 
you  have  passed  a  pleasant  time  at  Inverness,  Mr. 
Strettpn?" 

I  thought  the  words  would  have  choked  me  as  I 
answered  that  I  had,  feeling  at  the  same  time  more 
than  ever  how  utterly  impossible  it  was  to  moot  the 
dread  subject. 

Left  alone,  for  Mrs.  W did  not  long  remain 

with  us,  the  old  question  was  put  to  me,  as  to  how 
we  should  amuse  ourselves  on  the  morrow,  when  it 
was  decided  that  we  should  try  the  Blackwater,  the 
river  I  have  before  alluded  to  as  running  close  to  the 
back  of  our  domicile. 

"  The  water  is  in  right  good  order,  Stretton ;  and 
McKenzie  tells  me  that  he  saw  two  or  three  fish  rise 
on  returning  from  Contin.  One,  he  says,  he  could 
swear  to  as  being  a  fresh  fish.  Let  us  see  what 
we  can  do  with  your  Bittern's  wing  that  you  deem 
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so  killing.  Bittern's  wing,  orange  body,  blue  tackle, 
and  tailing  of  golden  pheasant  will  be  bright  enough, 
I  should  think  ?" 

"  Too  bright  by  half,  W .  With  the  water 

as  it  is,  you  will  find  that  a  far  darker  fly  will  do  the 
trick.  Wings  made  from  the  tail  feather  of  the 
turkey,  tindyed ;  dirty  yellow  body,  with  blue  tackle 
and  the  tail  from  a  jay's  wing,  is  the  fly  that  I  shall 
try.  How  different  are  the  flies  that  you  use  up 
here  from  those  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  kill 
our  fish  in  Wales !  Neither  do  I  like  the  way  in 
which  you  northern  gentry  work  your  rods.  They 
would  laugh  at  you  in  the  Principality  if  you  came 
your  sink  and  draw  system  there.  I  have  seen  much 
of  salmon  fishing,  and  to  my  mind  the  Welshmen  tops 
you  all." 

"I  know  to  what  you  allude,"  replied  W , 

"  for  I  remarked  the  other  day  the  manner  in  which 
you  worked  your  rod.  You  keep  the  point  well  up, 
whilst  we  invariably  lower  it.  You  give  the  rod 
much  movement,  whilst  we  work  ours  gently." 

"That  is  not  all,"  I  said,  interrupting  him. 
"  You  throw  directly  across  the  stream,  whereby 
your  line,  in  nine  times  out  of  ten,  comes  over  the 
fish  before  your  fly,  and  then  in  a  curve.  We  throw 
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obliquely ;  and  yet  every  inch  of  water  is  fished — 
taking  care,  of  course,  to  commence  sufficiently  up 
stream." 

"  Upon  my  word,  there's  some  reason  in  what  you 
say.  Nevertheless,  I'll  back  myself  for  a  crown 
against  you  on  to-morrow's  work." 

"  Done  with  you,  W .  You  have  put  me  on 

my  mettle.  With  the  gun  I  acknowledge  you  to  be 
my  superior;  with  the  rod,  you  have  found  your 
match." 

For  some  time  did  we  continue  in  such  friendly 
chat,  the  altered  manner  of  my  friend  causing  me 
almost  to  forget  the  dreaded  task  that  I  had  under- 
taken ;  and  it  was  not  until  alone  in  my  own  room 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  dreadful  report  rushed 
back  to  my  remembrance. 

"  Yes,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  to-morrow  he  shall 
know  all,  but  not  until  night.  I  will  not  spoil  his 
day's  fishing." 

There  was  one  great  redeeming  quality  in  W 's 

character,  a  quality  which  is  seldom  found  in  sportsmen 
— namely,  a  thorough  absence  of  jealousy ;  and  thus 
on  reaching  the  spot  where  we  intended  to  commence 
operations,  there  was  no  cavilling  as  to  choice  of 
place — we  were  both  at  work  within  twenty  minutes 
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after  our  arrival  at  the  water  side,  W being 

some  four  or  five  hundred  yards  lower  down  the 
stream. 

"Ye  maun  look  out  weel,  Mr.  Stretton,"  said 
Donald,  who  accompanied  me,  whilst  McKenzie  at- 
tended upon  my  friend.  "  Your  flee  will  come  over 
him  the  next  throw." 

"  May  be,  Donald,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  I  have  a  fancy 
that  I  shall  see  him  at  the  very  tail  of  the  pool — ay, 
just  about  yon  curl,"  pointing  with  my  left  hand  to- 
wards a  rock  around  which  the  water  formed  a  most 
enticing  eddy. 

"  He'll  gie  ye  something  to  do,  sir,  if  ye  hook  him 
there." 

Making  no  reply,  I  continued  throwing;  not  a 
foot  of  water  being  left  unfished,  and  I  was  just 
about  to  entertain  fears  of  the  splendid  pool  proving 
a  blank,  when  up  came  the  fish.  Whizz,  whizz, 
whizz  went  my  reel,  as  he  drew  the  line  rapidly 
through  my  fingers,  skimming  as  he  did  for  many 
yards  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  displaying 
his  silvery  sides  to  our  delighted  gaze. 

"  You  maun  hawd  on  him,  sir  ;  it's  a  fearfu'  place 
below.  Once  below  the  rocks,  you'll  be  broken." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Donald,"  I  replied,  "  and  suf- 
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fer  me  to  kill  my  fish  in  my  own  way ;  it  is  not  the 
first  time  that  I  have  hooked  a  salmon  !" 

Having  silenced  the  gilly,  for  to  me  nothing  is 
more  disagreeable  than  advice  at  such  a  moment,  I 
began  to  work  with  a  thorough  determination  of  cap- 
turing the  scaly  beauty,  which  for  upwards  of  twenty 
minutes  fought  most  vigorously,  at  one  time  nearly 
running  out  all  my  line. 

"Hold  on  him,  sir!"  again  cried  Donald,  seeing 
the  fish  make  a  dash  down  stream,  as  if  to  gain  the 
broken  water  near  which  he  had  been  hooked,  an 
attempt  which  proved  to  be  his  last,  for,  turning  on 
his  side,  he  suffered  me  to  draw  him  to  the  shallow 
water,  where  he  was  easily  gaffed. 

"  Number  one,  Donald/'  I  said,  as  I  extracted  the 
fly  from  the  mouth  of  the  fish.  "  Your  master  and 
myself  have  a  wager  on  this  day's  work.  I  had 
hoped  it  would  have  proved  a  heavier  fish.  It  will 

not  beat  ten  pounds.  I  wonder  whether  Mr.  W 

will  go  by  number  or  by  weight  ?" 

"By  weight,  ye  may  be  sure,  sir.  Last  year  I 
saw  him  fish  against  another  gentleman,  and  there 
was  mickle  bother  about  that,  but  then  it  was  for 
truits.  That's  a  bonnie  fish,  that,  and  right  clean." 

Putting  the  fish  into  the  large  creel  hanging  over 
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the  gilly's  shoulder,  I  slowly  made  my  way  down 
stream,  carefully  fishing  every  likely  pool.  For  a 
considerable  distance  no  success  attended  me,  but 
at  last  my  fly  was  taken  under  water,  when,  in 
fact,  I  was  only  clearing  my  line.  For  a  moment  I 
believed  I  was  about  to  have  another  glorious  struggle, 
but  that  hope  was  soon  dispelled,  the  fish  proving  an 
easy  prey,  and  fit  for  nothing — it  was  foul.  Consign- 
ing the  salmon  again  to  its  native  element,  I  recom- 
menced my  labour  of  pleasure,  slightly  discon- 
certed, it  is  true,  that  my  chance  of  winning  the  bet 
was  perhaps  lessened  by  my  second  fish  having 
proved  out  of  season. 

"  I  see  master  has  thrown  this  pool,"  said  Donald, 
pointing  to  some  footmarks  on  the  sandy  soil  which 
the  last  freshet  had  left  behind. 

"Ay,  and  to  some  purpose,  too,  Donald,"  I  re- 
plied. "  He  has  killed  a  fish  here,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken ;  had  he  not  done  so,  you  would  not  have  seen 
such  working  backwards  and  forwards  as  I  can  trace 
upon  that  gravel.  Your  master  will  beat  me  yet, 
Donald,  I  fear.  But  never  mind,  the  pool  must  hold 
another  fish,  and  I  will  try  it.  It  has  had  some 
little  rest.  Your  master  is  over  fond  of  belabouring 
a  catch.  We  from  Wales  act  differently  ;  once  a  fly 
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has  been  made  to  show  itself  over  every  inch  of  likely 
water,  and  no  rise  obtained,  we  quit  it.  Salmon  are 
like  ourselves — not  always  in  the  humour." 

Commencing  at  the  head  of  the  pool,  I  fished  the 
u  catch"  steadily  down,  the  water,  which  had  at  first 
been  rather  thick,  having  now  become  a  beautiful 
colour,  resembling  that  of  porter,  that  hue  so  much 
desired  by  all  salmon  fishers,  and  which  is  only 
to  be  found  in  streams  that  take  their  rise  in  moun- 
tain districts.  Half  the  pool  had  I  fished  when  a 
splendid  salmon  rose  ;  one  gentle  movement  of  the 
wrist  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  I  was  again  in  holt, 
and  an  instant  afterwards  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  how  great  might  be  the  weight,  and  what 
the  condition  of  my  antagonist.  For  half  an  hour 
did  I  fight  that  fish  in  a  pooj  as  free  from  rocks  as  one 
could  wish,  so  perfect  was  his  condition  ;  and  when 
I  drew  him  gently  up  a  shelving  rock,  in  order  that 
the  gaff  might  do  its  work,  my  astonishment  was 
great  indeed  at  finding  upwards  of  a  yard  of  casting 
line  hanging  from  its  mouth. 

That  my  friend  W had  been  broken  that  morn- 
ing, and  on  that  very  pool,  I  felt  convinced,  a  mishap 
which  I  fondly  hoped  might  finally  ensure  to  me  the 
triumph  of  the  day. 
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"That's  my  master's  flee;  I  ken  it  weel,"  said 
Donald,  holding  up  a  great  staring,  gaudy  imitation 
of  a  dragon-fly,  a  bait  that  in  our  western  streams 
would  have  proved  utterly  useless.  "  He  was  unco 
fashed,  I  ken,  when  he  lost  that  fish/' 

"  It  is  one  of  Tate's  make,  Donald.  I  only  wonder 
how  it  ever  came  to  raise  a  fish.  I  would  not  give  a 
shilling  for  a  dozen  such  as  that;  but  take  care  of  it, 
we  shall  soon  know  all  about  it." 

Let  not  the  reader,  should  he  be  unacquainted  with 
the  habits  of  the  salmon  tribe,  believe  that  what  I 
state  is  untrue ;  in  more  than  two  instances  has 
the  same  thing  occurred  to  me — one,  of  which  I  may 
be  perhaps  allowed  to  allude  to,  being  remarkable, 
and  in  a  great  degree  proving  the  oft-quoted  assertion 
that  the  fish  tribe  are  col^-blooded  and  destitute  of 
feeling. 

The  case  I  allude  to  was  as  follows : 

In  the  year  1837,  whilst  residing  in  the  Princi- 
pality, I  chanced  one  day  to  be  fishing  on  that  part 
of  the  river  Wye  which  separates  the  county  of  Rad- 
nor from  that  of  Brecknock,  and  distant  about  ten 
miles  from  the  town  of  Bailth.  In  the  morning  I  had 
had  fair  sport,  having  killed  one  salmon  and  hooked 
another,  arid  was  about  wending  my  way  to  the  resi- 
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dence  of  my  brother-in-law,  where  I  was  engaged  to 
lunch.  Having  to  pass  by  a  well-known  pool  called 
Adams's,  I  thought  to  throw  it,  but  being  a  very 
large  and  long  pool,  I  hesitated  for  a  while, 

fearful  of  being  beyond  my  time  at  M Castle. 

At  last  I  determined  to  throw  it,  and  at  the  third 
cast  succeeded  in  hooking  a  splendid  fish  of  fifteen 
pounds  weight,  in  whose  eye  was  firmly  fixed  a  hook, 
to  which  was  attached  the  entire  point  of  a  salmon 
line. 

Wonderfully  astonished  that  a  fish  should  rise 
again  after  such  suffering,  I  made  for  the  residence  of 
my  late  brother-in-law,  whom,  with  several  others,  I 
found  at  the  luncheon  table. 

It  happened  that,  as  I  entered  the  room,  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  turned  upon  salmon-fishing,  when 
a  noble  lord,  now  no  more,  began  bitterly  to  complain 
of  having  been  that  morning  broken  by  a  fine  fish  on 
Adams's  ^catch. 

Without  saying  a  word  I  quitted  the  room,  placed 
the  fish  on  a  large  dish,  the  hook,  with  line  attached, 
being  still  in  the  eye,  and  returned  to  my  friends. 

"  Is  that  your  fly,  Lord  H ?"  I  said,  holding 

up  the  fish  to  him,  and  pointing  to  the  fly. 

"  It  is,   by  all  that  is   miraculous  !"  he  replied  ; 

F 
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"  you  killed  him  of  course  on  Adams's  catch.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  he  would  have  risen  to  an- 
other fly,  and  that  so  soon  ?  Can  there  be  any  feel- 
ing in  the  finny  tribe  ?" 

But  to  my  story.  It  was  one  o'clock  when  I  killed 
my  last  fish,  the  hour  named  for  partaking  of  our  lun- 
cheon ;  and  as  the  place  where  it  was  agreed  that  we 
should  meet  was  but  two  or  three  hundred  yards  lower 
down  the  river,  we  made  for  it  at  once,  and  on  reach- 
ing it  I  was  pleased  to  find  my  friend  already  arrived. 

"  What  have  you  done,  Stretton  ?"  said  W , 

rising  from  the  ground  as  I  came  up. 

"  Killed  two  and  hooked  a  third,  which  I  threw 
back  into  the  river,"  1  replied  ;  "  what  may  you  have 
done  ?" 

"  Killed  one  about  seven  pounds  weight,  and  broken 
by  a  splendid  fish ;  he  took  me  round  a  rock,  and  off 
he  went." 

At  this  I  desired  Donald  to  shew  the  two  fish  that 
I  had  killed,  at  the  same  time  handing  him  the  fly 
and  point  that  I  had  taken  from  the  salmon's  mouth. 

Great  indeed  was  the  astonishment  of  my  friend 

W at  receiving  back  his  hook,  and  he  did  not 

fail  to  call  me  to  account  for  denying  the  utility  of  a 
bright  fly  on  a  bright  day. 
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Some  agreeable  bantering  took  place  during  lunch 
relative  to  the  piscatory  powers  of  one  and  the 

other,  and  so  cheerful  was  W ,  that,  for  the 

time,  all  disagreeables  were  obliterated  from  my  re- 
membrance. 

After  lunch  fishing  was  resumed.  W suc- 
ceeded in  hooking  another  foul  salmon,  whilst  fortune 
appeared  altogether  to  have  deserted  me,  not  one  rise 
falling  to  my  share. 

However,  my  friend  confessed  to  having  been 
beaten  ;  and  being  satisfied  with  a  fair  day's  sport, 
we  returned  to  Strath ,  my  kindly  feelings  to- 
wards W having  wonderfully  increased. 

It  was  not  until  I  came  to  dress  for  dinner  that 
my  thoughts  again  reverted  to  the  painful  duty  that 
I  had  to  perform.  Implicitly  believing  in  his  in- 
nocence, I  determined  not  to  suffer  the  evening  to 
pass  without  making  him  acquainted  with  all  that 
I  had  heard,  whatever  might  be  the  result. 

If  W had  been  more  than  usually  companion- 
able that  day,  that  sociability  I  found  increased  on 
entering  the  drawing-room  prior  to  the  announcement 

of  dinner.  Neither  was  Mrs.  W less  conversable — 

a  circumstance  which  rendered  me,  if  anything,  less 
capable  of  performing  the  task  that  lay  before  me.  It 

r  '2 
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was,  therefore,  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  offered  her 
my  arm  to  conduct  her  to  the  dining-room. 

Never  did  I  see  so  great  a  change  in  two  people. 

W ,  who  was  in  high  spirits,  paid  every  attention 

to  his  wife ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  W 

chatted  and  laughed — actually  daring  to  call  him  to 
task  for  being  beaten  at  salmon-fishing. 

That  he  must  have  remarked  an  alteration  in  my 
manner,  I  was  convinced ;  for  do  what  I  would  I 
could  not  rally  my  spirits — indeed,  I  felt  miser- 
able. 

As  was  usual  with  Mrs.  W ,  she  left  the  dining- 
room  early,  an  act  which,  if  anything,  rendered  me 
still  less  inclined  to  be  communicative. 

Finding  that  I  either  gave  no  answer  to  his  ques- 
tions, or  such  as  were  irrelevant  to  the  subject, 

W taxed  me  with  being  dull — a  remark  which 

gave  me  an  opportunity  at  last  of  unburdening  my 
breast  of  the  dreaded  secret. 

"W ,"  I  said,  u  you  tax  me  with  being  dull. 

I  may  be,  but  when  you  have  listened  to  all  that  I 
have  to  say,  you  will  allow,  I  have  no  doubt,  that 

none  other  than  a  feeling  of  regard  for  Mrs.  W 

and  yourself  has  caused  me  to  appear  as  this  even- 
ing I  have  done.  Listen  to  me,  W .  At  Colo- 
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nel 's  table  the  other  night  was  one  whom  I  do 

not  believe  you  even  know  by  sight.  His  name  is 
Me .  He  spoke  of  you — " 

"  Spoke  of  me  !"  exclaimed  W ;  "  and  pray 

what  did  he  say  about  me  ?" 

"  That  which  I  am  compelled  to  tell  you,  painful 

as  it  must  prove  to  you.  W ,  that  man  dared 

openly  to  avow  that  you  were  not  married  to  Mrs. 
W ;  that—" 

"  What !"  again  exclaimed  my  friend. 

"That  Mrs.  W was  not  your  wife.  He  in- 
sinuated even  more ;  for  he  said  that  he  did  not  deny 
your  being  a  married  man." 

"And  what  reply  did  you  make,  I  beg  to  know  ?" 

"  I  denied  his  statement  as  far  as  I  was  able,  and 
told  him  that  I  should  make  you  acquainted  with  all 
that  he  had  dared  to  say." 

"  What  further  passed  ?"  inquired  W . 

"  He  said  that  I  was  at  liberty  so  to  do." 

During  this  short  but  dreadfully  painful  conversa- 
tion I  never  took  my  eyes  off  his.  Anything  more 
distressing  than  the  working  of  that  man's  counten- 
ance I  never  beheld.  At  last,  burying  his  face  within 
his  hands,  he  groaned  audibly. 

"W ,"  I  said,  "what  mean  you?     Tell  me 
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at  once  what  it  is  that  you  intend  to  do.  Not  one 
day's  delay  will  this  business  admit  of.  Think  of 
your  wife  and  children  ;  prove  to  the  world  at  once 
how  utterly  false  has  been  that  man's  assertion. 
What  difficulty  can  there  be  in  that  ?  Do  not  think 
that  I  wish  to  pry  into  your  secrets — far  from  it. 
Only  to-morrow  morning  give  me  your  word  that 
you  will  prove  to  Me that  he  has  been  misin- 
formed. I  believe  him  to  be  too  honourable  to  hesi- 
tate in  retracting  every  word  which  he  has  uttered  so 
detrimental  to  your  fair  fame, -and,  indeed,  that  of 

Mrs.  W .  Should  you  wish  it,  I  will  accompany 

you." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  of  at  least  ten  minutes. 

There  sat  poor  W ,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 

glowing  peat ;  and  to  all  appearance  in  a  fearful 
state  of  mental  agony.  At  last,  rising  from  the  table, 
he  said, 

"  Stretton,  I  shall  leave  you  for  five  minutes — 
pray  do  not  move." 

He  then  quitted  the  room. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  follow  him ;  but  finding 
that  instead  of  leaving  the  house,  he  had  joined  his 
wife  in  the  sitting-room,  I  quietly  awaited  his  return. 

The  conversation   that    passed   between   husband 
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and  wife  must  have  been  but  short,  for  W was 

back  again  with  me  in  less  than  the  time  specified. 

"  Stretton,"  he  said  in  a  voice  so  broken  that  I 
could  scarcely  recognise  it,  whilst  his  face  too  plainly 
told  the  tortures  of  his  mind,  "  we  will  not  enter 
further  on  this  subject.  To-morrow  I  will  do  so. 
Say  no  more." 

"  One  question,  W ,  I  must  put  to  you,"  I 

replied ;  "do  you  intend  going  to  Inverness  to- 
morrow— will  you  not  at  once  nip  in  the  bud  this 
cursed  scandal?" 

"  I  will,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  offer  of  accom- 
panying me." 

"  An  unutterable  load  have  you  removed  from  ray 

mind,  W ;  all  will  now,  I  know,  be  set  at  rest. 

To-morrow  will  see  the  last  of  this  scandalous  report." 

Reseating  himself,  he  mixed  a  teeming  tumbler 
of  whisky-toddy,  which  he  drank  off,  and  so  rapidly  did 
he  follow  up  his  draughts  that  I  was  forced  to  warn 
him  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  cool  head  for  the 
business  of  the  morrow. 

It  was  late  when  we  separated,  each  going  to  his 
own  room. 

That  night  was  a  sorrowful  one  to  me;  what  to 
think  I  knew  not,  so  conflicting  were  the  ideas  that 
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flitted  across  my  mind.  At  one  moment  he  was  far 
from  innocent  in  my  eyes;  at  another  he  was  a  shame- 
fully abused  man.  He  had  certainly  not  received  the 
startling  information  as  a  man  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche  would  have  received  it ;  but  the  blow 
was  heavy,  and  perhaps  his  very  agony  had  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  at  once  clearing  himself.  With 
the  fervent  hope  that  the  morrow  would  clear  up  all 
my  doubts,  and  place  him  above  scandal,  I  endea- 
voured to  court  sleep,  but  it  was  long  ere  it  came, 
and  my  night  was  one  of  troubled  dreams  and  restless- 
ness. It  was  later  than  usual  when  we  found  our- 
selves seated  at  the  breakfast-table,  and,  as  was 
generally  the  case,  by  ourselves.  Little  or  no  attempt 
being  made  by  either  at  conversation,  I  was  not  sorry 
when  the  meal  was  over. 

"  Stretton,"    said   W ,    offering   me    a   cigar, 

"  come  towards  the  stable,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 
He  then  quitted  the  room.  If  my  friend  had  ap- 
peared haggard  the  previous  evening,  the  night  had 
certainly  not  conduced  to  the  improvement  of  his 
looks ;  for  in  my  life  I  never  saw  such  a  picture  of 
misery.  Lighting  my  cigar,  as  he  had  previously 
done,  I  followed  him  out  of  the  house,  and  proceeded 
with  him  along  a  path  which  led  from  the  stable  for 
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some  distance  along  the  river  side,  a  direction  in 
which  but  little  interruption  might  be  expected. 

"  The  river  is,  if  anything,  in  better  order  to-day 
than  it  was  yesterday,"  I  said,  endeavouring  to  break 
a  silence  not  only  painful,  but  likely  to  be  of  some 
length. 

"  Yes,"  replied  W ,  "it  is;  had  we  fished  to- 
day, we  should  have  had  good  sport." 

"  Stretton,"  he  continued,  stopping  short  in  his 
walk,  "  I  must  speak  out.  Listen  to  me,  I  pray 
you,  and  ask  no  questions.  Stretton,  either  you  or 

I  must  quit  Strath this  very  day;  again,  I  say, 

do  not  question  me.  Stretton,  we  must  part  to-day." 

Thunderstruck  for  a  time,  I  walked  on  in  silence, 

W in  no  way  showing  any  inclination  to  renew 

the  conversation. 

"AY ,"  I  said,  "I  thoroughly  understand  you; 

my  presence  being  painful  to  you,  it  is  your  wish 
that  I  should  leave;  I  go,  and  to-day  will  rid  you  of 
my  society.  You  tell  me  to  ask  no  questions.  I 
will  not  do  so;  my  thoughts  are  my  own;  but  before 
we  part,  let  me  implore  of  you,  if  one  particle  of 
love  or  respect  animates  your  bosom  towards  your 
wife,  to  lose  not  an  hour  in  starting  for  Inverness. 
All  that  now  remains  for  me  to  do  is  to  pack  up  my 
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few  things,  which,  with  my  man  and  dogs,  shall  be 
immediately  conveyed  to  that  town,  should  McFarlane 
have  his  conveyance  disengaged/' 

"  Donald  shall  drive  you  and  your  servant. 
McFarlane's  trap  can  take  your  dogs  and  necessaries. 
I  myself  shall  be  in  town  to-morrow — to-day  I 
cannot  go."  This  was  said  with  a  marked  emphasis 
on  the  word  cannot. 

"  Guilty,"  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  turned  back 
towards  the  house  with  the  intention  of  immediately 
packing  up.  Meeting  Christie,  the  Highland  girl  I 
have  before  alluded  to,  I  desired  her  to  send  my 
servant  to  my  room;  and  greatly  was  he  astonished, 
although  agreeably  so,  when  I  told  him  to  prepare 
for  instant  departure,  but  first  of  all  to  secure  the 
use  of  the  landlord's  trap.  Henry  was  not  long  in 
obeying  my  orders,  the  prospect  of  leaving  what  he 
considered  such  a  dreary  country  adding  a  considerable 
degree  of  quickness  to  his  movements. 

In  one  hour  I  was  prepared  to  start,  and  was 

only  deterred  from  doing  so  by  W 's  absence  from 

the  house,  his  presence  being  absolutely  necessary, 
for  the  settlement  of  some  little  monetary  affairs  in 
which  I  was  the  debtor. 

At  last  he  returned,  and  sought  me  in  my  room. 
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"  We  may  never  meet  again,  Stretton,"  he  said, 
a  nervous  motion  of  the  lower  lip  showing  how  much 
he  felt,  "  but  I  wish  you  every  possible  happiness." 

"  Most  heartily  do  I  hope  that  you  and  Mrs. 

W may  find  the  same.  By-the-by,  cannot  I  see 

her  before  I  leave ?" 

"  Certainly;  I  will  go  and  tell  her — she  is  in  her 
own  room;  she  is  aware  of  your  intended  departure." 

"  Intended,"  I  said  to  myself. 

At  this  he  left  me,  sauntering  out  in  front  of  the 
house,  whilst  I  made  ray  way  to  the  drawing-room  in 
search  of  Mrs.  W . 

I  had  not  been  many  minutes  alone  when  that 
lady  entered.  Her  calm  and  placid  though  pale 
countenance  satisfied  me  that  she  was  totally  ignorant 
of  the  reason  for  my  sudden  departure,  a  circum- 
stance which  was  the  cause  of  considerable  perplexity 
to  me. 

"It  is  indeed  with  sorrow  that  I  hear  of  your 
very  sudden  intention  of  leaving  us,"  she  said,  holding 
out  her  hand,  which  I  immediately  took  within  my 
own.  "  I  sincerely  hope  that  no  differences  have  arisen 
between  yourself  and  my  husband.  Oh!  pray  tell 
me  if  anything  untoward  has  occurred.  Alfred  will 
tell  me  nothing,  and  is  so  odd.  I  know  not  what  it 
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is  that  troubles  him  to-day — that  he  is  worried,  I 
know.  For  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  so  happy, 
oh!  so  happy  in  seeing  him  in  such  unusual  spirits, 
and  I  have  inwardly  blessed  you  as  the  cause.  And 
now,  just  when  that  change  has  taken  place,  you 
suddenly  leave  us." 

Assuring  her  that  no  misunderstanding  had  taken 
place  betwixt  her  husband  and  myself,  and  of  my 

regret  at  leaving  Strath ,  I  stammered  out  some 

excuses,  incoherent  enough  I  have  no  doubt,  about 
the  news  from  home — (we  had  had  letters  that 
morning). 

Whether  she  was  satisfied  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but 
at  that  moment  her  husband  entered.  He  apppeared 
in  a  great  measure  to  have  regained  his  compo- 
sure. 

"I  do  not  wish,  Stretton,  to  drive  you  away,  but  the 
conveyances  are  ready,  and  McFarlane  is  anxious  to 
return  to-night." 

I  thought  the  remark  savoured  much  of  want  of 
delicacy,  and  took  it  as  a  hint. 

"  God  bless  you,  Mrs.  W ,"  I  said,  rising  from 

my  seat  and  extending  my  hand,  "  may  every  hap- 
piness attend  you  and  all  that  belong  to  you  !  I  can 
only  wish  you  the  same,  W ,"  I  added,  turning 
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round  and  addressing  her  husband,  who  appeared  to 
be  strangely  occupied  at  the  moment  in  playing  with 
his  eldest  boy's  hand. 

Nothing  now  was  left  me  to  do  but  to  kiss  the 
little  ones,  who  had  all  by  this  time  found  their  way 
into  the  drawing-room.  Then  once  more  shaking  both 

W and  his  wife  by  the  hand,  I  quitted  the  room, 

jumped  into  the  cart,  and  was  driven  away  from 
Strath ,  never  again  to  return. 

With  my  thoughts  wholly  occupied  by  the  events 
of  the  morning,  the  time  taken  up  in  reaching  Inver- 
ness appeared  but  short.  I  could  not  but  feel  that 
the  circumstances  attending  my  departure  were 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  idea  of  W 's  inno- 
cence. It  also  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  W 

was  not  his  right  name.  Why  was  there  so  much 

secrecy?  I  never  could  believe  Mrs.  W to 

have  been  in  fault.  That  there  was  some  great 
mystery  is  certain.  The  worst  feature  in  the  case 

was  his  departure  from  Strath shortly  afterwards, 

and  that  without  any  attempt  to  disprove  the  scandal- 
ous report  which  affected  so  deeply  not  only  his  own 
character,  but  that  of  his  elegant  and  amiable  wife. 

Arrived  at  my  old  quarters  in  the  northern  capital, 
I  had  ample  time  to  dwell  upon  the  strange  occur- 
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rences  of  the  first  five  months  of  my  visit  to  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  That  I  was  much  hurt  in 

separating  from  my  friend  W ,  is  true ;  for, 

despite  his  oddity,  I  had  really  began  to  form  a 
friendship  for  him,  which  I  trusted  might  prove  last- 
ing, especially  on  finding  how  different  was  his  conduct 

towards  Mrs.  W on  my  return  to  Strath , 

after  my  short  visit  to  Inverness — that  visit  so 
fraught  with  events. 

I  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted, 
the  evening  I  had  passed  under  the  hospitable  roof  of 

Colonel  R ,  with  Doctor  N ,  a  physician  of 

high  standing  in  the  North,  and  one  whose  sociability 
and  joyousness  of  manner  had  endeared  him  to  all 
classes. 

To  that  talented  and  gentlemanly  man  I  was  much 
indebted.  It  so  happened  that  at  that  time  my  eyes 
became  affected  with  a  most  distressing  weakness, 
from  which  I  had  previously  suffered,  caused,  as  I 
had  been  informed,  by  my  having  waded  so  much  in 
former  years  in  following  up  my  favourite  sport, 
salmon-fishing. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  N I  became 

known  to  many  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness, 
and  it  was  by  his  direction  that  I  eventually  visited 
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so  many  scenes,  not  only  exquisitely  beautiful,  but 
interesting  on  account  of  their  historical  associations. 

I  shall  long  remember  the  day  when,  after  a  week's 

confinement  to  the  house,  Dr.  N called,  and 

asked  me  to  walk  out  with  him,  saying  that  no 
harm  could  happen  to  me  whilst  I  was  with  my  doctor. 
Delighted  at  being  again  let  loose,  I  told  him  that  I 
was  anxious  to  go  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Tate,  the  cele- 
brated fishing-tackle  manufacturer,  whither  we  both 
shortly  afterwards  bent  our  steps. 

For  some  time  we  amused  ourselves  by  looking 
over  the  varied  collection  of  that  obliging  tradesman  ; 
for  varied  indeed  it  was,  embracing,  as  it  did,  every- 
thing connected  with  field-sports.  I  had  made  some 
little  purchases,  and  was  about  to  quit  the  shop  at 
the  instigation  of  the  doctor,  who  warned  me  that 
luncheon  would  be  ready  by  the  time  we  reached  his 
house,  when  two  singularly  tall  and  handsome  men, 
splendidly  dressed  in  the  Highland  garb,  entered  the 
shop.  That  a  vast  deal  of  respect  was  paid  by  Mr. 
Tate  to  these  two  gentlemen  is  certain,  and  I  can- 
didly own  to  having  been  myself  very  much  struck  by 
the  appearance  of  the  two  strangers,  although  an  at- 
tempt at  effect  was  discernible  in  their  every 
action. 
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There  was  one  thing  in  particular  that  struck  me, 
and  that  was  the  degree  of  deference  with  which  the 
one  brother  addressed  the  other — for  nobody  could 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  they  were  united  by  a  fra- 
ternal tie — and  the  easy  manner  in  which  the  elder  of 
the  two  appeared  to  receive  the  attentions  of  the 
younger.  That  they  were  two  very  distingue-looking 
men  nobody  could  deny,  and  I  was  anxious  to  get 
away,  that  I  might  question  my  friend  as  to  the 
strangers  in  whom  I  was  so  much  interested. 

"  They  are  two  very  remarkable  men,"  said  Dr. 

N ,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  respecting  them,  "and 

are  believed  by  many  to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of 
Cardinal  York,  the  brother  of  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
or  of  the  Young  Pretender,  as  you  Southerners  are 
wont  to  call  that  gallant  but  unfortunate  young  man ; 
but  whether  such  is  really  the  case,  I  cannot  say,  I 

only  know  that  Lord  L pays  them  very  great 

attention,  and  that  they  keep  up  a  sort  of  petty  state, 
on  a  small  income,  at  a  pretty  spot  not  far  from 
here." 

Telling  my  friend  how  singularly  interested  I  was 
in  everything  connected  with  the  risings  of  1715  and 
1745,  I  asked  him  his  real  opinion,  at  the  same 
time  stating  my  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  their 
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lineal  descent — Charles  Edward  leaving  behind,  as  is 
well  known,  no  legitimate  offspring,  whilst  his  bro- 
ther, Cardinal  York,  is  allowed  to  have  been  the  last 
of  the  Stuarts. 

"Well,"  he  said  in  reply,  "it  makes  but  little 
difference.  Let  them  enjoy  their  state;  they  have 
never  done  harm  to  any  one;  they  are  fine-looking 
fellows,  as  you  must  allow,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  year  1840  will  prove  less  stormy  than 
that  of  1745,  and  that  our  young  Queen  need 
have  no  fears  as  to  a  rising  taking  place  in  favour 
of  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  gentlemen 
we  have  left  behind.  But  as  you  purpose  wan- 
dering among  our  mountains  for  a  few  weeks,  I  will 
sketch  out  a  sort  of  plan  by  which  you  will  be 
guided,  and  which  will  take  you  among  scenes  visited 
by  Prince  Charlie  himself,  and  to  haunts  resorted  to 
in  the  days  of  his  skulking.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
those  hide-and-seek  days  were  passed  amidst  the 
grandest  and  wildest  scenes  of  which  our  country  can 
boast." 

Thanking  Dr.  N for  his  kind  intentions,  I 

continued  to  question  him,  and  before  I  quitted  his 
roof  that  night  I  was  tolerably  well  informed  as  to 
the  localities  I  was  about  to  visit,  and  the  routes 

G 
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necessary    to    be    taken    in    my    pedestrian    tour. 

Having  passed  a  very  agreeable  three  weeks  in  the 
capital  of  the  Highlands,  I  at  last  started  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  but  without  taking  the  boat,  as  I 
was  advised  to  do,  and  steaming  down  the  Caledonian 
Canal.  With  what  interest  did  I,  the  evening  of  our 
first  day's  walk,  reach  Moy  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  laird 
of  Mclntosh — distant  some  seventeen  miles  from  In- 
verness— where  the  young  Chevalier  would  have  been 
surprised,  two  months  or  more  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  but  for  the  watchfulness  of  the  laird's 
mother,  who  at  that  time  resided  at  the  Highland 
capital.  The  story,  as  I  had  it  from  the  mouth  of 
more  than  one,  is  highly  interesting,  and  is  as  follows  : 

The  laird  of  Mclntosh  had  declared  for  George  the 
Second,  and  was  with  the  Royal  army,  whilst  his  wife, 
who  was  residing  at  Moy  Hall,  had  raised  the  clan  for 
the  Prince.  In  February,  Charles  and  his  attendants 
were  received  by  the  lady  with  much  hospitality,  the 
Chevalier  intending  to  remain  in  that  neighbourhood 
until  his  men  should  come  up,  before  going  nearer  to  In- 
verness, where  Lord  London  had  a  large  Eoyalist  force. 

By  some  means  the  Earl  gained  information  that 
the  Chevalier  was  suspected  of  being  a  guest  of  the 
noble  mistress  of  Moy,  and  he  determined  to  attempt 
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his  capture.  Late  in  the  evening,  and  with  the 
greatest  secrecy,  he  led  his  men,  fifteen  hundred  it 
is  said,  out  of  Inverness.  The  secret,  however,  had 
not  been  well  kept,  for  the  Dowager  Lady  Mclntosh 
had  despatched  a  messenger  to  warn  her  daughter. 
This  messenger,  a  mere  boy,  endeavoured  to  pass 
through  the  army  on  the  road,  but,  finding  it  difficult, 
and  fearing  to  be  arrested,  he  laid  himself  down  in  a 
ditch  by  the  wayside  until  all  had  passed,  and 
then  started  off  by  a  circuitous  road  towards  Moy. 

About  five  in  the  morning,  half  fainting  from  want 
of  food,  and  nearly  breathless  with  haste,  he  reached 
the  house,  bearing  the  astounding  intelligence  that  the 
Earl  of  Loudon  with  his  forces  was  but  a  mile  distant. 

The  Prince,  on  being  awaked,  dressed  himself,  and 
came  down  to  the  courtyard,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Lady  Mclntosh,  with  little  more  on  than  her  night 
dress.  Immediately  exerting  herself  to  get  the  Che- 
valier and  his  attendants  delivered  from  the  danger 
by  which  they  were  threatened,  she  eventually  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  them  sent  to  a  place  of  safety,  by 
the  side  of  Loch  Moy. 

Meanwhile  Lord  London's  forces  met  with  a  very 
strange  interruption.  Lady  Mclntosh  had  the  previous 
night  sent  a  patrolling  party  of  five  or  six  men,  armed 

c  2 
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with  muskets,  who  were  instructed  to  guard  the  road 
towards  Inverness.  The  head  of  this  party  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  clever  fellow,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  a  blacksmith,  who,  when  he  became  aware  of 
the  approach  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  at  once  com- 
prehended their  design.  Planting  his  men  at  inter- 
vals along  the  roadside,  he  fired  his  piece  at  the 
head  of  the  approaching  body,  and  by  the  shot  killed 
the  Laird  of  McLeod's  piper.  The  other  men  also 
fired,  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  impression 
that  there  was  a  wide -spread  body  of  them.  The  smith 
was  then  heard  calling  on  the  Camerons  and  Mc- 
Donalds to  advance  on  the  rascals  who  wanted  to 
take  their  prince  from  them.  The  leading  columns 
of  the  advancing  troops  immediately  fell  into  a  panic, 
and  turning  back  with  great  precipitation,  threw  the 
whole  force  into  confusion,  oversetting  and  trampling 
down  many  in  their  efforts  to  escape,  and  ultimately  re- 
turning to  Inverness  in  a  state  of  extreme  distress  from 
exhaustion  and  mortification  of  mind.  Of  course  infor- 
mation of  the  blacksmith's  success  soon  reached  the 
ears  of  Prince  Charles,  and  he  at  once  returned  to  the 
Hall.  How  changed  were  the  poor  young  man's 
fortunes  two  months  subsequently  ! 

Our  next  day's  journey  brought  us  to  another  in- 
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teresting  spot,  the  ruins  of  Ruthven  Castle — situated 
near  to  the  poor  little  town  of  Kingussie — where, 
after  his  defeat  at  Culloden,  Charles  Edward  gave 
orders  that-his  army  should  rendezvous. 

I  had  nearly  omitted  stating  that  at  Inverness  I 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  man  who  had  ex- 
cellent shootings  and  salmon  fishing  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Kingussie,  and  who,  on  leaving  the 
Highland  capital,  kindly  asked  me  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  him ;  the  river  Spey  at  that  time  swarming 
with  fish,  as  I  was  informed. 

It  was  getting  dark  when,  after  leaving  the  little 
town,  we  crossed  the  bridge  which  spans  the  beautiful 
river,  and  which  is  as  celebrated  for  its  historical  events 
as  it  is  for  the  numberless  dances  it  gives  its  name 
to.  It  was  not  too  dark,  however,  for  me  to  observe 
the  excellent  order  that  its  waters  were  in.  "  Yes," 
I  said  to  myself,  "I  shall  have  a  good  day  to-morrow." 

It  was  quite  dark  when  I  reached  the  quarters 
of  my  friend,  where,  although  unexpected,  no  day 
having  been  fixed  for  my  visit,  I  was  most  cordially 
received.  He,  however,  had  other  visitors  with  him. 

D ,  who  had  passed  some  years  in  India,  and 

who,  judging  from  the  establishment  he  kept  up,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  man  of  very  good  means,  was  diametri- 
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cally  opposed,  in  every  essential,  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
had  lately  quitted  in  so  summary  a  manner.  Liberal 
to  a  fault,  he  made  his  men  too  much  his  equals,  and 
I  certainly  was  rather  astonished  to  find  keeper  and 
gillies,  of  whom  he  seemed  to  have  an  excess  as  re- 
garded numbers,  all  "  bobbing  and  nobbing "  at  the 
same  table  with  himself  and  friends.  Although  the 
shootings  were  of  far  greater  extent,  and  rented  at 
double  the  price  paid  for  Strath ,  the  lodge  was  in- 
ferior, as  were  all  the  necessary  outbuildings.  All  those 
little  elegancies,  too,  which  were  to  be  found  at 

Strath were  wanting  at  D 's  residence  ;  but 

these  were  of  little  weight  in  his  opinion,  as  he  was  there 
for  sport,  and  legitimate  sport  alone.  If  the  one  was 
a  pot-hunter,  the  other,  from  all  that  I  gathered 
from  his  men,  was  the  most  liberal  of  mortals. 

I  may  be  considered  as  guilty  of  digression,  but  I 
cannot  refrain  from  stating  how  different  I  found  that 
spot,  where  I  spent  a  week  of  such  unalloyed  pleasure, 
seventeen  years  later,  when  I  again  visited  it.  It  was 
then  in  the  occupation  of  Colonel  M.  Martin,  and  a  new 
house  had  been  erected,  with  suitable  buildings  ad- 
joining, the  former  beautifully  furnished.  What  had 

been  D 's  residence,  at  the  former  period,  had 

become  one  of  the  dog  kennels. 
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It  was  late,  verging  on  twelve  o'clock  at  noon 
the  following  day,  when  we  arrived  at  the  river- 
side, and  found  the  Spey  in  the  most  perfect  order. 
What  we  might  have  done,  our  party  consisting  of 
three  rods,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  unfortu- 
nately one  of  my  friend's  visitors  was  that  evening 
leaving  by  the  Highland  mail,  and,  out  of  compli- 
ment to  him,  the  day's  sport  was  brought  very 
early  to  a  close.  Despite  a  meridian  sun,  however, 
one  bright  enough  to  blind  any  of  the  finny  tribe, 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each  man  had 
.  hooked  his  fish ;  as  we  soon  learned,  the  three 
rods  being  within  sight  of  one  another,  and  suffi- 
ciently near  to  hold  a  desultory  conversation.  Five 
fish  in  all,  three  of  which  were  of  good  size,  were  killed. 

But  why  should  I  dwell  upon  each  day's  amuse- 
ment ? — one  so  like  unto  another.  In  the  five  days' 
fishing  there  was  not  one  in  which  each  of  us  did  not 
kill  a  brace  of  salmon — on  the  best  day  seven  being 
killed,  all  weighty  fish. 

I  know  not  wherefore  such  should  be  the  case,  but 
I  have  had  better  sport  in  the  Welsh  rivers  than  I 
ever  had  in  those  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  It 
may  be  that  my  knowledge  of  the  streams  in  the 
Principality  has  assisted  me,  but  certainly  never  did 
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man  throw  line  on  more  likely  water  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Fmdhorn,  the  Connon,  the  Spey,  or 
the  Tay.  The  last-named  river  never  afforded  me  a 
real  good  day's  sport,  and  will  ever  be  by  me  con- 
sidered as  inferior  to  the  Garry. 

The  time  fixed  by  myself  for  my  departure  having 

arrived,  I  bade  farewell  to  D ,  whose  unbounded 

hospitality  I  had  enjoyed  for  the  space  of  six  days. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  I  was  entering  upon  that 
wild  district  which  remains  with  little  variation  the 
same,  until  it  opens  upon  the  Blair  of  Athole. 

That  night  we  slept  at  Dalwhinnie  Inn,  situated 
in  the  parish  of  Laggan,  and  said  to  be  the  highest 
in  Scotland.  Anything  more  dreary  can  scarcely 
well  be  imagined,  and  decidedly  nothing  grander  or 
wilder  can  be  found  than  the  scenery  on  the 
banks  of  Loch  Ericht,  a  lake  of  great  length,  rendered 
gloomy  in  the  extreme,  from  the  stupendous  moun- 
tains which  rise  precipitously  on  each  side.  Here, 
indeed,  I  was  treading  historical  ground.  As  I  have 
before  said,  it  was  near  the  little  Inn  of  Dalwhinnie 
that  Charles  Edward  passed  the  night  the  day  after 
General  Cope  had  marched  past  on  his  way  to  Inver- 
ness, preferring  to  share  with  his  troops  their  night's 
rest  on  the  open  heather  to  the  comforts  of  a  bed. 
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The  distance  from  the  inn  to  the  head  of  the  loch  is 
not  a  mile.  Little  did  the  gallant  adventurer,  when 
flushed  with  hope  after  a  little  partial  success  a  few 
days  after  the  unfurling  of  his  banner,  think  that  the 
lofty  Ben  Aulder,  which  for  miles  frowns  over  those 
gloomy  waters  on  its  western  shore,  would  afterwards 
be  his  hiding-place  from  foes  eager  for  his  capture. 

Having  made  a  point  of  trying  every  spot  that 
appeared  likely  to  afford  sport,  I  took  the  boat  be- 
longing to  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  and,  accompanied 
by  his  man  and  my  own  servant,  fished  the  loch 
for  some  miles  down.  My  sport,  however,  was  not 
good,  the  fish  being  shy,  and  those  that  we  did 
catch  only  an  average  weight.  That  there  must  be 
fish  of  larger  growth  I  then  felt  certain.  The  flavour 
of  those  that  we  caught  that  day  was  excellent. 
However,  seventeen  years  later  I  had  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  testing,  the  merits  of  that  wild  lake. 

TSe  third  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Dalwhinnie 
I  was  en  route  for  Fort  William,  and  in  two  hours' 
time  my  eyes  rested  again  on  the  beautiful  waters  of 
the  Spey.  On  the  opposite  side  of  that  noble  river 
was  plainly  to  be  seen  the  comfortable  residence  of 
Cluny,  the  chief  of  the  clan  McPherson ;  a  man 
deservedly  beloved  by  all  who  know  him.  On  his 
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property,  and  well  worthy  a  visit,  is  the  cave  in 
which  his  ancestors  so  long  remained  perdu  whilst 
skulking  during  those  fearful  times  subsequent  to  the 
battle  of  Culloden.  But  I  cannot  do  better  than  give 
the  following  description  taken  from  Donald  Mc- 
Pherson's  narrative  MS.,  in  Chambers's  work  on  the 
history  of  the  rebellion  : 

"  This  cave  or  cage,  as  Cluny  called  it,  was  really 
a  curiosity,  and  can  scarcely  be  described  to  perfec- 
tion. It  was  situated  in  the  face  of  a  very  high, 
rough,  rocky  mountain  called  Letternillick,  which  is 
still  a  part  of  Ben  Aulder,  full  of  great  stones  and 
crevices,  and  some  scattered  wood  interspersed.  The 
habitation  in  the  face  of  that  mountain  was  within  a 
small,  thick  bush  of  wood.  There  were  first  some 
rows  of  trees  laid  down  in  order  to  level  a  floor  for 
the  habitation ;  and  as  the  place  was  steep,  this 
raised  the  lower  side  to  an  equal  height  with  the  other, 
and  these  trees,  in  the  way  of  joists  or  planks/were 
entirely  well  levelled  with  earth  and  gravel.  There 
were  betwixt  the  trees,  growing  naturally  on  their 
own  roots,  some  stakes  fixed  in  the  earth,  which  with 
the  trees  were  interwoven  with  ropes  made  of  heath 
and  birch  twig  all  to  the  top  of  the  cage,  it  being  of 
a  round  or  rather  oval  shape,  and  the  whole  thatched 
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and  covered  over  with  fog.  This  whole  fabric  hung, 
as  it  were,  by  a  large  tree,  which  reclined  from  the 
one  end,  all  along  the  roof,  to  the  other,  and  which 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  cage.  And  by  chance  there 
happened  to  be  two  stones  at  a  small  distance  from 
[each]  other,  next  the  precipice,  resembling  the 
pillars  of  a  bosom  chimney,  and  here  was  the  fire 
placed.  The  smoke  had  its  vent  out  there,  all  along 
a  very  stony  part  of  the  rock,  which  and  the  smoke 
were  so  much  of  the  same  colour  that  no  one  could 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  on  the  clearest 
day.  The  cage  was  only  large  enough  to  contain 
from  six  to  seven  persons,  four  of  which  were  fre- 
quently employed  in  playing  cards,  one  idly  looking 
on,  one  baking,  and  another  firing  bread  and  cooking." 
Such  was  the  place  in  which  the  gallant  chief  of 
the  McPhersons  received  his  beloved  prince  whilst 
hiding  in  Ben  Aulder  of  Badenoch;  certainly  one  of  the 
roughest  and  wildest  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and 
therefore  but  little  apt  to  be  intruded  upon,  although 
the  high  road  from  Perth  to  Inverness  passes  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles.  The  country  about  here  is 
totally  destitute  of  wood,  but  that  deficiency  is 
amply  made  up  by  the  rockiness  of  its  hills  and  glens. 
How  well  do  I  also  remember  Corrineuir,  at  the  foot 
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of  great  Ben  Aulder,  where  Charles  Edward  passed  his 
first  night  on  arriving  in  Badenoch,  and  Tulloch- 
croom,  too,  on  Loch  Laggan's  side,  where  he  received 
an  old  coat,  a  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  shoes. 

But  I  get  on  too  fast  for  my  narrative.  A  short 
walk  of  about  four  miles  brought  me  to  a  small  but 
tolerably  comfortable  inn,  situated  on  the  side  of 
Loch  Laggan,  and  immediately  opposite  to  Ardverekie 
House,  for  some  time  occupied  by  Her  Majesty  and 
the  late  Prince  Albert,  and  I  believe  the  first  High- 
land quarters  taken  by  that  lamented  prince.  The 
property  belongs  to  the  chief  of  the  McPhersons ; 
but  was,  on  my  second  visit  to  it,  some  eight  years 
back,  in  the  hands  of  Lord  H.  Bentinck,  who  had  taken 
a  lease  of  it. 

The  house  is  large,  and  perhaps  sufficiently  com- 
fortable even  for  royalty ;  »but  how  Her  Majesty 
could  have  amused  herself  during  her  sojourn,  except 
on  the  lake,  which,  by-the-by,  nearly  washes  the  walls, 
I  never  could  make  out. 

How  many  happy  hours  have  I  passed  upon  that 
long  and  narrow  but  beautiful  piece  of  water  ! — how 
many  creels  filled  with  trout,  varying  from  two  pounds 
to  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  have  I  brought  to  that  little 
Highland  inn  on  a  May  evening  ! 
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Yes,  I  was  happy  by  Loch  Laggan's  side  ;  and  if 
retirement  be  the  one  thing  sought,  it  is  to  be  had 
on  the  shores  of  that  lake.  I  have  been  there  not 
only  under  a  burning  July  sun,  but  when  the  snows  of 
December  have  literally  confined  me  to  the  house, 
all  egress  being  impossible. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  I  quitted  the 
little  inn  on  Loch  Laggan  side,  where  I  had  passed 
nearly  a  week  of  unalloyed  happiness ;  for  the  weather 
had  been  beautiful,  and  my  sport  good.  Following  the 
road  leading  direct  to  Fort  William,  in  two  hours' 
time  I  arrived  at  a  little  village,  if  the  few  shielings 
or  bothies  dispersed  here  and  there  at  unequal  dis- 
tances could  be  so  denominated.  Nevertheless  I 
found  that  it  boasted  of  a  tolerable  inn,  which 
I  was  inclined  to  pass  without  visiting,  but  was 
strenuously  urged  to  the  contrary  by  my  servant, 
who  most  determinedly  insisted  that  no  other  house 
of  entertainment  was  to  be  met  with  before  we  reached 
Fort  William.  The  name  of  the  spot  I  forget ;  I 
can  only  remember  it  was  something  Bridge. 

That  something  more  than  usual  enlivened  the  few 
inhabitants  of  that  solitary  district  I  at  once  saw,  for 
bagpipes  were  puffing — and  the  people  were  dancing 
i  <•(  1>  and  Strathspeys.  Neither  was  there  any  want  of 
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creature  comforts.  The  entertainment,  I  learned,  was 
in  honour  of  a  marriage  which  had  been  celebrated 
that  day.  For  two  hours  I  remained  among  the  well- 
behaved,  happy  party.  The  Southerner,  as  they  called 
me,  was  not  looked  upon  as  an  interloper,  for  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  introduced  to  the  happy  couple  who 
had  been  made  one.  The  bride  was  a  pretty  woman  of 
about  eight-and-twenty,  whilst  the  groom  was  a  stal- 
wart Highlander,  whose  years  might  have  reached 
forty.  I  remember  that  I  was  much  taken  with  the 
clergyman  who  had  that  day  officiated.  He  belonged 
to  the  "  Free  Kirk,"  and  from  his  lips  I  learnt,  for 
the  first  time,  the  real  difference  between  the  Church 
of  Scotland  and  the  large  body  that  had  separated 
from  it  at  "  the  Disruption." 

Leaving  our  friends  in  the  midst  of  their  festivities, 
we  recommenced  our  walk,  every  inch  of  which  was 
momentarily  becoming  more  and  more  interesting, 
from  historical  recollections.  There,  in  the  distance, 
I  could  see  the  time-worn  old  castle  of  Inverlochy ; 
and  there,  spread  out  before  me,  was  the  little  plain 
where  the  gallant  Montrose  so  signally  defeated  the 
proud  Marquis  of  Argyle,  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
first  Charles's  reign.  There  was  the  loch  on  which 
the  haughty  Lord  President,  too  great  a  craven  to 
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take  his  share  in  that  hot  engagement,  preferred 
witnessing  from  his  galley,  in  which  he  sailed  away, 
the  total  discomfiture  of  his  forces.  Every  yard  I 
made  was  bringing  me  towards  the  spot  where  the 
young  and  adventurous  chevalier,  whose  device, 
"  Tandem  Triwnphans"  was  destined  never  to  be 
realized,  first  planted  his  standard.  How  many  stir- 
ring associations  are  there  connected  with  that  wild 
spot !  That  day  Ben  Nevis  stood  forth  in  all  its 
grandeur — not  a  cloud  was  there ;  and  I  gazed  upon 
the  glassy  waters  of  Loch  Lochy  and  Loch  Oich.  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  anything  more  lovely. 
Again  I  say  let  those,  my  own  countrymen,  who 
would  travel  in  quest  of  the  picturesque,  first  search 
out  the  beauties  that  are  to  be  found  so  near  at  home. 

It  was  evening  when  we  entered  the  little  strag- 
gling town  of  Fort  William,  where  a  rather  imposing- 
looking  hotel  invited  our  entrance.  The  house,  which 
is  one  of  long  standing,  possesses  one  room  of  ex- 
ceedingly good  dimensions,  into  which  I  was  ushered. 

Having  refreshed  myself  with  such  an  improvised 
bath  as  I  could  arrange,  and  changed  my  clothes,  I 
descended  to  my  sitting-room,  to  partake  of  what  I 
expected  to  be  a  good  dinner,  having  given  an  un- 
limited order.  The  only  thing,  however,  that  was 
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worthy  of  praise  was  the  punctuality  with  which  it  was 
placed  on  the  table.  For  the  first  object  that  greeted 
my  longing  eyes  was  a  "  haggis/'  my  abomination, 
flanked  by  a  fowl  which  had  evidently  died  of  the 
pip.  Ringing  the  bell,  I  desired  the  waiter  to  take 
all  away,  and  to  bring  me  some  fish,  if  they  chanced 
to  have  any  in  the  house. 

At  this  the  man  stared,  stating  that  they  were  cele- 
brated for  their  "  haggis,"  and  assuring  me,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  fowl  had  not  died  a  natural  death. 
So  equivocal  was  the  reply,  that  I  did  not  condescend 
to  answer  it. 

Desiring  him  to  bring  me  a  couple  of  salmon  steaks, 
I  sauntered  out  to  while  away  the  time,  but  with  a 
temper  somewhat  ruffled,  for  I  was  exceedingly  hungry. 
However,  I  was  glad  that  my  servant  was  not  so  fas- 
tidious, and  that  he  could  give  a  good  account  both 
of  the  "  haggis  "  and  of  the  other  untempting  dish. 

My  short  walk  was  one  indeed  of  pleasure,  for  then  it 
was  that  I  first  obtained  an  uninterrupted  view  of 
Scotland's  highest  mountain,  which  is  4,370  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  its  summit  perpetually  covered 
with  snow. 

This  reminds  me,  although  I  am  again,  I  fear, 
guilty  of  digression,  that  there  is  a  strange  tenure 
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attached  to  Ben  Wyvis,  the  mountain  under  which 

Strath is  situated,  and  where  I  was  staying  with 

my  friend  W-  — .  It  is  this  :  The  Munroes  of 
Foulis  hold  their  estate  by  the  production  of  a  wain- 
load  of  snow,  whenever  called  for  by  the  reigning 
sovereign.  Now,  had  our  gracious  Queen  demanded 
that  in  the  year  1834  the  estate  might  have  been 
forfeited,  none  of  those  frozen  flakes  being  discover- 
able on  that  lofty  mountain. 

On  returning  to  the  inn,  I  was  pleased  to  find 
that  the  same  punctuality  was  observed  that  had  so 
much  pleased  me  on  my  arrival ;  and  however  unin- 
viting might  have  been  the  viands  that  were  first 
placed  before  me,  ample  amends  were  made  by  the 
excellence  of  the  salmon  steaks — indeed,  so  well  were 
they  served  up,  with  a  few  pickled  capers,  that  I 
made  my  dinner  off  them. 

On  my  first  arrival,  I  believed  myself  to  be  the 
only  inmate,  with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to 
the  house,  and,  therefore,  was  not  sorry  when  I  saw 
the  door  open,  and  a  jolly-looking,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, gentlemanly  man  enter  the  room. 

The  waiter,  who  appeared  to  know  the  new  comer, 
and  was  rather  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  him, 
gave  me  a  most  expressive  look,  as  the  stranger  in  a 

H 
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kindly  tone  asked  what  the  house  could  afford  to  give 
him  for  his  dinner ;  a  question  that  brought  upon 

my  countenance  a  smile,   which  was   by  no  means 
I 

lessened  when  amongst  other  delicacies  the  waiter 
mentioned  the  odious  "  haggis." 

"  Haggis  ! — haggis  !"  replied  the  new  guest.  "Oh! 
yes,  haggis  will  do ;  and  some  salmon,  you  know — 
and,  waiter,  as  soon  as  you  can,  if  you  please,  for  I'm 
very  hungry — and  thirsty  too." 

The  attendant,  who  really  was  a  very  obliging 
fellow,  having  assured  the  gentleman  that  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  dinner  should  be  on  the  table,  begged 
to  know  what  he  would  take  to  drink. 

"  Bring  a  bottle  of  Scotch  ale  immediately,"  an- 
swered the  stout  gentleman.  ."I'm  thirsty — mind, 
Edinburgh  ale." 

At  this  the  waiter  quitted  the  room  ;  and  so  rapid 
were  his  movements,  that  he  had  reached  half-way 
down  the  stairs,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the 
stranger. 

"  Waiter,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  voice  marked  with 
a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  "  you  may  as  well  bring  a 
bottle  of  port ;  this  gentleman  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
oblige  me  by  joining  with  me  in  discussing  it." 

Thanking  him,  I  consented  to  do  so  ;  for  the  truth 
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is,  I  was  desirous  of  knowing  a  little  more  of  a  man 
who  was  evidently  a  character.  The  waiter  fairly 
off,  I  entered  into  conversation,  and  soon  found  out 
that  my  new  associate  was  a  commercial  man,  and 
that  he  travelled  for  a  large  London  firm. 

"  I  should  have  been  here  earlier,  were  it  not  that 
I  stopped  at  High  Bridge,  half-way  between  here  and 
Laggan,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to 
which  road  he  had  come.  "  They  were  so  happy 
and  so  jolly,  that  I  could  not  leave  them.  I  tripped 
it  myself — ay,  and  as  light  as  any  of  them.  I  have 
had  the  honour,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  of  dancing  with 
a  new-made  bride  to-day." 

Telling  him  that  I  had  had,  I  fancied,  the  pleasure 
of  being  introduced  to  that  lady,  and  of  drinking  a 
dram  to  her  health,  and  to  that  of  her  husband,  I  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  how  long  he  intended  staying  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fort  William.  To  which  he  re- 
plied by  saying  that  he  should  remain  but  one 
day,  as  he  intended  making  his  way  as  fast  as  busi- 
ness would  allow  him  to  Inverness,  but  avoiding  Dal- 
whinnie. 

"  I  should  say  that  you  were  perfectly  right  in 
avoiding,  if  possible,  such  a  dreary  district;  why, 
I  should  hardly  think  that  you  would  get  an  order, 

H  2 
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after  quitting  this  place,  until  you  reached  the  High- 
land capital. " 

"  Tut,  tut,  tut !  My  dear  sir/'  he  replied,  "  you 
don't  know  the  country  as  well  as  I  do,  or  the  people. 
I  tell  you  that  these  Scotch  lairds  like  their  wine, 
and  can  drink  plenty  of  it ;  and,  as  a  body,  are  better 
judges  than  our  countrymen.  Whatever  Scotch 
house  of  any  pretensions  you  go  to,  you  may  be 
sure  to  find  a  good  glass  of  wine  ;  but  it  is  in  ports 
that  they  are  most  choice.  Why,  sir,  I  serve  nearly 
every  laird  from  here  to  Cape  Wrath.  East  or  west, 
too,  I  am  equally  at  home — everyone  is  glad  to  meet 
with  Silas  Thompson/' putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
and  drawing  out  his  case,  from  which  he  extracted  a 
card.  "  Yes,  sir,  my  name  is  Silas  Thompson,"  handing 
the  card  to  me ;  "  Silas  Thompson,  at  your  service, 
twenty-eight  years  and  upwards  representative  of  that 
highly  respectable  and  long-established  firm,  Messrs. 
-  and ,  of  Mark  Lane,  City." 

The  waiter  entering  at  that  moment  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  the  cloth,  preparatory  to  my  new  acquaint- 
ance's dinner,  he  ceased  speaking ;  and  I,  thinking  that 
he  would  perhaps  enjoy  the  meal  with  greater  gusto  in 
my  absence,  was  about  to  quit  the  room,  an  act  which 
he  strenuously  opposed. 
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"  Pray,  sir,  do  not  leave  me.  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  shall  enjoy  my  dinner  far  more  in  your  presence 
than  in  your  absence.  And  you  must  remember  that 
you  have  promised  to  join  me  in  a  bottle  of  port. 
Waiter,"  turning  to  the  attendant,  "you  may  as 
well  bring  a  bottle  of  your  best  sherry.  Golden, 
mind,  neither  pale  nor  brown.  I  know  you  have  it 
here.  Pray  be  seated,"  turning  round  and  again 
addressing  me. 

Suffering  myself  to  be  persuaded,  and  wish- 
ing to  know  a  little  more  of  my  strange  friend, 
I  sat  down  and  listened  patiently  until  the  con- 
clusion of  a  long  panegyric  on  the  firm  he  repre- 
sented. 

"  You  were  talking  of  the  different  Highland 
families,  Mr.  Thompson.  I  presume  Cluny  is  well- 
known  to  you?  He  appears  to  be  a  man  much  be- 
loved about  these  parts  ?" 

"  Know  him,  sir  ? — ay,  I  know  him  well.  Shall 
see  him  to-morrow,  too,  I  trust ;  but  I  have  to  be  at 

Belle  V ,  near  Kingussie,  before  night.  Do  you 

believe  in  McPherson  being  the  translator  of  Ossian's 
poems  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do,  Mr.  Thompson  ;  and  if  I  mistake 
not  it  was  the  brother  of  the  ladies  of  Belle  V 
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that  so  beautifully  rendered  them  into  our  language — 
the  column  erected  to  his  memory  perpetuates  that/' 

"  Then  I  candidly  tell  you  that  I  do  not." 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Thompson,  you  will  not  repeat  that 
assertion  before  the  ladies  you  are  about  to  visit  ? — 
the  Misses  McPherson  would  be  indignant  to  a  de- 
gree. If  there  is  anything  in  this  world  of  which 
they  are  proud  it  is  their  knowledge — belief,  if  you 
will  so  have  it — of  their  brother's  being  the  translator 
of  those  most  remarkable  poems." 

"  Sir,  I  am  no  fool.  What  I  say  to  you  is  in  con- 
fidence. I  know  on  which  side  my  bread  is  buttered  ; 
but  you  will  allow  that  there  exists  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  regards  the  authorship  ?" 

"  I  do ;  but  when  no  other  name  has  been  men- 
tioned, and  we  remember  McPherson's  wonderful  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Gaelic  language,  we  may  well  grant 
him  the  palm." 

"  Yet  you  must  allow  me  to  entertain  my  own 

opinion ;  but  this  is  a  dry  subject,  Mr. 1  do  not 

know  your  name." 

"  Stretton,"  I  replied. 

"Well,  Mr.  Stretton,  you  do  not  help  yourself,"  he 
said,  pushing  the  decanter  towards  me,  for  I  had  drawn 
my  chair  near  to  the  table  at  which  he  was  seated. 
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Filling  up  a  glass  of  sherry,  I  remarked  that  I  did 
not  expect  to  find  so  good  a  glass  of  wine  at  an  inn 
in  so  wild  a  district. 

"  That  is  real  sherry,  sir,  and  dry.  Give  me 
'  vino  seco/  "  drinking  off  a  glassful,  and  filling  it 
again.  "  Sherry,  sir,  is  undoubtedly  the  first  of 
Spanish  wines." 

"  And  I  presume  the  Amontillado  takes  the  first 
class,"  I  said,  interrupting  him. 

"  No,  sir,  it  does  not.  The  Vino  de  Pasto,  a  wine 
only  to  be  met  with  at  the  tables  of  the  Spanish 
nobility,  ranks  first,  and  the  finest  quality  is  five  times 
superior  in  value  to  wines  of  ordinary  quality." 

Here  my  friend  swallowed  another  glass,  without 
taking  it  from  his  lips. 

"  But,  after  all,"  he  continued,  "  port  wine  is  what 
I  prefer — 'the  black  strap  of  English  celebrity/  as 
a  clever  writer  chooses  to  call  it.  I  candidly  own 
that  I  would  not  give  a  rush  for  a  glass  of  pure  port. 
If  one  was  to  listen  to  the  author  of  '  A  Word  or  Two 
upon  Port  Wine,  as  it  is  made  for  our  Market,"  one 
would  turn  from  it  in  disgust.  But  all  that  I  say  is, 
*  If  ignorance  is  bliss,  it  would  be  folly  for  port-wine 
drinkers  to  increase  their  wisdom  at  the  sacrifice  of 
their  confidence.' " 
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The  bottle  of  sherry  was  fast  decreasing  under  the 
frequent  attacks  made  upon  it ;  but  the  quantity 
disposed  of  by  my  commercial  acquaintance  did  not 
seem  at  all  destructive  to  his  appetite,  as  the 
amount  of  "haggis"  that  he  had  swallowed,  preceded 
by  a  thick  cut  of  salmon,  fully  attested.  Bread  and 
cheese  followed,  which  he  washed  down  his  voracious 
throat  with  the  remainder  of  the  Scotch  ale. 

Upon  the  waiter  asking  Mr.  Thompson  if  he  would 
take  anything  in  the  shape  of  dessert  (which,  by-the- 
by,  simply  consisted  of  some  very  poor  apples  and 
a  few  biscuits),  he  said  "  Yes." 

No  sooner  had  the  cloth  been  removed,  and  clean 
glasses  placed  upon  the  table,  than,  again  pushing  the 
decanter  over  to  me,  he  begged  me  to  help  myself. 

"You  will  find  that  a  glass  of m good  port,  Mr. 
Stretton,  and  'sec/"  filling  his  own  glass,  and  rais- 
ing it  to  his  lips,  which  he  smacked.  "  I  have  been 
in  Portugal,  sir,  and  indeed  in  most  of  the  wine- 
growing countries." 

"  In  France,  without  doubt?"  I  replied. 

"  Everywhere — -partout" 

"  You  appear  to  have  been  a  great  traveller,  Mr. 
Thompson  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  travelled  through  France  and  Italy, 
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Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  the  wines  of  Germany  are 
equally  well  known  to  me.  But  '  vive  la  Champagne  F 
say  I." 

Here  my  jolly  new-made  acquaintance,  in  a  voice 
singularly  pleasing,  sang  forth  the  following: 

"  When  fortune  frowns,  and  friends  forsake, 

And  faith  in  love  is  dead ; 
When  man  has  nothing  left  to  stake, 

To  hope,  nor  yet  to  dread ; 
One  God-like  pleasure  doth  remain, 

Worth  all  the  joys  he's  lost — 
The  glorious  vintage  of  Champagne, 

From  silver  goblets  tossed." 

""  Bravo  !  bravo  !  Mr.  Thompson !"  I  exclaimed. 
"  You  have  indeed  a  very  sweet  voice." 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  my  voice,  but  I  know 
plenty  of  songs." 

Here  he  again  struck  up  a  stanza  of  another  song. 

"  When  rectors  drank  port  wine, 

We  parsons  knew  no  strife, 
We  kept  a  middle  line, 

And  led  an  easy  lif  e. 
No  parties  vexed  the  Church, 

And  every  sound  divine 
Could  roost  upon  his  perch, 

When  rectors  drank  port  wine." 

I  believe,  had  I  not  interrupted  him  by  saying  that 
if  such  had  really  been  the  case,  and  if  Sectarianism 
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and  Puseyism  had  been  avoided,  I  should  have  rejoiced 
in  the  clergy  quaffing,  as  of  yore,  their  beloved  port. 

It  was  very  evident,  however,  that  the  wine  was 
beginning  to  take  some  slight  effect — but  not  a  dis- 
agreeable one — upon  the  still  gentlemanly  bagman, 
for  he  talked  unceasingly,  and  kept  me  in  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

"  I'll  tell  you  a  capital  story,"  he  continued.  "  It 
is  a  true  one,  although  I  read  it  in  a  book.  You 
know  the  villainous  compounds  that  cheap  ports  are 
made  of  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  they  are,  but  have 
heard  much  about  them,"  I  replied. 

".Well,  they  are  just  as  deleterious  as  the  purchased 
British-made  wines,  and  many  of  those  made  by 
our  English  housewives.  Now,  of  your  home-made 
stuff,  there  is  green  and  ripe  gooseberry,  ditto  cur- 
rant, elderberry,  quince,  sloe,  Orleans  plum,  black- 
berry, strawberry,  cowslip,  beetroot,  parsnip,  ay,  and 
turnip  ;  but  the  most  extraordinary  is  the  following. 
I  tell  you  that  I  read  about  it  in  a  book.  An  old  lady, 
a  friend  of  the  author  of  the  work,  prided  herself  much 
upon  the  manufacture  of  these  wines,  confessing,  how- 
ever, that '  she  never  tasted  them  herself,  as  they  dis- 
agreed with  her.  She  was  proud  of  making  experi- 
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ments  upon  new  materials,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
asking  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  alluded  to  upon 
the  results. 

"  It  happened,  one  day,  when  he  called  upon  his 
venerable  acquaintance,  that  some  of  these  unfortu- 
nate wines  were,  with  the  usual  intended  hospitality, 
placed  upon  the  table,  and  his  attention  was  particu- 
larly directed  to  a  dark  inky-looking  liquid,  which  he 
was  informed  was  a  new  discovery.  He  was  pru- 
dently satisfied  with  its  appearance  and  smell,  for 
decomposition  had  evidently  been  going  on  at  a  rapid 
rate  in  the  dark  fluid  ;  but  a  friend  who  accompanied 
him,  being  too  polite  to  decline,  imbibed  a  portion  of 
the  liquid,  and  but  for  the  assistance  of  a  medical 
man  immediately  after  he  quitted  the  house,  would 
probably  have  died  from  the  effect  of  the  poison. 
He  was  asked  what  he  supposed  the  wine  was  made 
from.  He  pleaded  ignorance,  though,  perhaps,  he 
said,  it  might  be  mushrooms.  The  old  lady,  how- 
ever, informed  him  that  it  was  real  hock,  for  she  had 
made  it  from  her  own  holly-hocks." 

I  was  nearly  suffocated  with  laughter ;  but  that 
was  only  one  of  the  twenty  tales  he  told  me.  The 
bottle  of  port  wine,  like  the  sherry,  was  rapidly  be- 
coming less,  and  I  began  to  be  fearful — for  •  it  was 
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still  early — that  my  friend  would  perhaps  urge  me  to 
join  him  in  another ;  so  I  determined  upon  putting  a 
stop  to  it  by  saying,  when  he  next  asked  me  to  fill 
my  glass,  that  I  preferred  a  little  whiskey  and  water, 
which  I  might  imbibe  at  my  leisure. 

At  last  the  bottle  was  done,  and  Mr.  Thompson, 
whose  naturally  rubicund  countenance  had  assumed 
a  bluish  tinge,  rose  to  ring  the  bell,  saying, 

"  I  think  we  can  manage  another — this  wine  will 
never  hurt  you.  I  can " 

Rising  from  my  chair,  I  begged  him  to  excuse  me, 
at  the  same  time  stating  that  I  invariably  wound  up 
the  evening  with  a  glass  of  whiskey  and  water. 

"  Ay,  I  believe  you  are  right.  We'll  have  some 
whiskey,"  he  replied,  ringing  the  bell  with  greater 
force  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  "  The  whiskey 
I  have  no  doubt  will  be  good,  but  the  wines  I  could 
answer  for.  Bring  some  whiskey,  and,  mind,  not 
that  which  has  paid  the  duty,  if  you  have  it." 

Upon  the  waiter  assuring  him  that  none  other  than 
that  of  the  Aldoury  distillery  was  in  the  house,  he 
said, 

"I  prefer  Glenlivet  to  that." 

"  Why,  you  seem  as  great  a  judge  of  spirits  as  of 
wine,  Mr.  Thompson,"  I  remarked,  reseating  myself. 
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"  I  believe  I  am  ;  and  when  in  Ireland,  invariably 
look  out  for  '  potheen.'  Have  you  ever  been  in  Ire- 
land ?" 

I  nodded  assent. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  spirit-stand  was  upon  the 
table,  and  I  commenced  making  a  tumbler  of  punch. 

"  You  will  spoil  good  spirit,  Mr.  Stretton.  I 
thought  you  took  toddy." 

Saying  this,  he  half  filled,  to  my  astonishment,  a 
tumbler  with  neat  whiskey,  to  which  he  added  a 
slight  modicum  of  cold  water. 

"  Ay,  you  were  right — you  were  right,  Mr.  Stret- 
ton. This  will  keep  all  our  nerves  quiet.  Have  you 
travelled  much  ?" 

This  was  said  with  an  air  of  superiority ,  as  if  conscious 
that  he  surpassed  me  in  the  extent  of  his  ramblings. 

"Yes,  I  believe  I  may  say  I  have.  I  have  been 
much  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Holland.  I  resided  also  some  years  in  Belgium,"  I 
replied,  with  an  assumed  air  of  self-satisfaction. 

"  Oh  !  you  have  been  in  Italy,  have  you  ? — what 
think  you  of  their  wines  ?" 

"  Why,  tolerably  good." 

"  Tolerably  good !"  exclaimed  my  now  slightly 
inebriated  friend — "  tolerably  good  !" 
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"  Yes ;  I  liked  the  Vino  d'Asti." 
"  Vino    Nasty,"    he    replied,    raising    his   voice. 
"  Have  you  never  drunk  Muscatel  at  Montefiascone? 
You  have  been  to  Rome,  I  suppose  ?" 

u  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  was  there  for  some  months, 
and  slept  one  night  at  Montefiascone." 

"  Why,  the  wine  is  so  good  at  that  place,  that  an 
old  bishop  (not  one  of  ours,  I  am  glad  to  say)  drank 
himself  to  death  there.     And  at  Sienna,  in  Tuscany — 
have  you  been  to  Sienna  ?" 
Again  I  nodded  assent. 

"  Well,  at  Sienna  there  is  an  epitaph — I  think  it  is 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost — which  displays  a 
Bacchanalian's  ruling  passion.  Yes,  I  regret  to  say — " 
here  Mr.  Thompson  shook  his  head — "  his  ruling  pas- 
sion. It  is  this  : 

1  Potatores, 

Vina  dabant  vitam,  mortem  mihi  vina  dedere  ; 
Sobrius  Auroram  cernere  non  potui. 
Ossa  merum  sitium  vino  consperge  sepulchrum, 
Et  calice  epoto — care  viator,  abi — 

Valete,  potatores.' 

'  'Twas  rosy  wine,  that  juice  divine, 
My  life  and  joys  extended  ; 
But  death,  alas  !  has  drained  my  glass, 
And  all  my  pleasures  ended.' 

But    there's    a    lot    more.      The    translation    into 
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English  verse  is  not  mine,  I  must  tell  you.  Did  you 
ever  read  the  '  Wine  Drinkers'  Manual  ?' ' 

"Never,"  I  replied.  "But,  tell  me,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, you  appear  to  be  well  up  in  the  classics,  where 
were  you  brought  up  ?" 

"  Where  was  I  dragged  up,  you  mean  ?  Why,  at 
Eton.  Yes,  you  may  stare,  I  had  two  years  at  Eton, 
and  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  didn't  like  it. 
They  snubbed  me  more  or  less — at  least,  so  I  fancied. 
It  wasn't — no,  it  wasn't  that  I  was  in  any  way  baser 
born  than  the  most  of  them ;  for  I  must  tell  you  that 
my  father,  sir,  was  not  like  me,  as  you  will,  in  speak- 
ing of  me  hereafter,  perhaps  term  me,  a  '  Bagman ' 
— my  father  was  a  gentleman  of  means.  He  failed, 
poor  man,  and  I,  nothing  loth,  was  removed  from 
that  aristocratic  establishment." 

"  I  feel  for  you,  Thompson,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  Stretton,  I  will  tell  you  candidly  that  I 
believe  that  the  reason  I  was  snubbed  was,  that  I 
bore  the  abominable  name  of  Silas.  That  name  has 
caused  me  more  bloody  noses  than  I  can  count. 
But  let  me  tell  you  that  most  of  my  antagonists 
found  their  match  in  me — yes,  in  poor  Silas  Thomp- 
son, at  your  service  now." 

"  Surely  you  don't  want  to  fight  with  me,  Thomp- 
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son?"  I  said,  laughing  outright.  "You  quite  mis- 
take me.  I  was  going " 

"  Fight  you,  dear  Stretton — why,"  here  a  hiccup, 
or  something  approaching  one,  warned  me  that  my 
friend  had  had  nearly  enough,  "  I  said  that  I  was  at 
your  service,  and  I  meant — I  meant — that  I  would 
do  anything  for  you ;  and  to  prove  it,  I  will  drive 
you  anywhere  you  want  to  go — you  haven't  a  trap 
with  you,  have  you  ?  I  have  a  nice  one,  and  as  good 
a  horse,  too,  as  you  ever  sat  behind." 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  offer,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "  but  the  fact  is,  I  am  taking  a  pedestrian 
tour — I  and  my  servant  jog  along,  Irish  tandem-like, 
one  foot  before  the  other.  Having  nothing  better  to 
do,  I  am  beating  up  the  nooks  and  corners  in  which 
the  Young  Pretender  so  long  concealed  himself  from 
the  vigilance  of  his  enemies." 

"  I  am  no  way  unwilling,  Stretton,  if  you  will 
accept  me  as  a  cicerone,  to  lionize  you  through  many 
parts  near  at  hand ;  twenty  miles  will  take  us  to 
Glenfinnan.  Yes,  among  these  mountains  he  was 
indeed  well  cared  for.  I  know  every  nook  and 


corner." 


Strange  man,  I  thought. 

A  few  minutes  of  silence,  and  again  he  broke  out, 
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his  voice  in  no  way  lacking  any  of  its  innate  sweet- 
ness from  the  effect  of  his  potations — 

"  l  On  hills  that  are  by  right  his  ain, 
He  seems  a  lonely  stranger ; 
On  ilka  hand  he's  pressed  by  want, 
On  ilka  side  by  danger. 
Yestreen  I  met  him  in  a  glen, 
My  heart  near  bursted  fairly, 
For  sadly  changed  indeed  was  he — 
Oh  !  waes  me  for  Prince  Charlie  !" 

"I  suppose  you  know  that  old  Jacobite  song, 
Stretton  ? — pretty,  isn't  it  ?"  (Hiccup.) 

"  No,  not  that  one  exactly  ;  but  I  have  heard  many 
during  my  stay  in  the  Highlands,  and  much  like  the 
old  Jacobite  music." 

Here  my  friend  decidedly  gave  proof  positive  that 
bed  was  the  place  best  suited  to  him,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  induce  him,  if  possible,  to  retire ;  an 
object  in  which,  after  some  little  friendly  altercation, 
I  succeeded  ;  but  only  after  a  promise,  on  my  part, 
that  the  offer  he  had  made  of  driving  me  anywhere  I 
listed  might  be  duly  considered. 

Ringing  the  bell,  I  ordered  chamber-candlesticks, 
which  a  female  almost  immediately  brought  up.  On 
her  appearance  he  shook  my  hand  heartily,  and  quitted 
the  room,  singing  : 

I 
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"  Cope  sent  a  letter  from  Dunbar, 
Saying,  '  Charlie,  meet  me  if  you  daur, 
And  I'll  learn  you  the  art  of  war, 

Right  early  in  the  morning.'" 

"  Strange  being !"  I  said  to  myself,  as,  lying  at  full 
length  on  the  sofa,  I  suffered  my  thoughts  to  dwell 
upon  the  extraordinary  character  with  whom  I  had 
passed  the  evening.  I  reflected  upon  the  reverses 
that  had  so  early  fallen  upon  him ;  and  was  amused 
at  the  idea  that  a  name  should  have  been  the  cause 
of  so  much  uneasiness  to  him  whilst  at  a  public 
school.  That  he  was  naturally  clever,  I  felt 
certain,  and  was  almost  sorry,  however  profitable 
might  be  his  employment,  that  the  line  he  had 
chosen,  or  that  chance  had  thrown  in  his  way,  was 
that  of  wine  and  spirits. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  he  loved  what  he  sold, 
and,  had  he  not  possessed  a  frame  of  iron,  his  self-in- 
dulgence must  have  hurried  him  to  an  early  grave. 
To  think  that  for  twenty-eight  years,  perhaps,  he  had 
led  the  same  sort  of  life  !  It  was  incredible ;  and  yet 
his  appetite  appeared  to  be  uninjured.  In  age  he  could 
not  have  been  less  than  fifty,  and  must  once  have  been 
handsome  ;  indeed,  he  was  then  a  fine  made  man. 

For  some  time  I  lay  upon  the  sofa,  but  at  last 
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drowsiness  coining  over  me,   I,  too,  retired  to  my 
room. 

Before  I  was  out  of  bed  the  following  morning  I 
could  hear  the  voice  of  my  friend  Thompson,  as  he 
made  his  way  to  my  sitting-room.  He  was  singing 
one  of  those  Jacobite  songs  that  I  had  frequently 
heard  when  at  Strath : 

"  Far  over  yon  hills  of  the  heather  so  green, 

And  down  by  the  Corrie  that  sings  to  the  sea, 
The  lovely  young  Flora  sat  sighing  her  lane, 

The  dew  on  her  plaid,  and  the  tear  in  her  e'e. 
She  looked  at  a  boat  with  the  breezes  that  swung, 

Away  on  the  wave  like  a  bird  of  the  main, 
And  aye  as  it  lessened,  she  sighed  and  she  sung — 
Fareweel  to  the  lad  I  shall  ne'er  see  again. 

Fareweel  to  my  hero,  the  gallant  and  good, 
Fareweel  to  the  lad  I  shall  ne'er  see  again." 

Jumping  out  of  bed,  I  lost  no  time  in  dressing  my- 
self; but  before  my  toilet  was  finished,  I  had  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  my  friend  to  join  him  at 
the  breakfast-table.  Nothing  loth,  I  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  soon  afterwards  entered  the  room  in 
which  we  had  passed  the  previous  evening. 

T  certainly  was  not  prepared,  on  his  offering  me  his 

i2 
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hand,  to  see  Mr.  Thompson  looking  as  if  he  had  in 
no  way  exceeded  over  night ;  for  not  one  trace  did 
he  bear  about  his  countenance  to  indicate  that  he 
had  taken  more  than  a  very  moderate  allowance  ; 
indeed  all  the  blue  tints  had  vanished  altogether. 
Neither  was  there  any  of  that  dulness  about  him 
which  is  frequently  the  sequel  to  excess.  Jolly  as 
ever,  at  one  time  he  would  sing  snatches  of  songs 
Anacreontic;  and  at  another  warble  some  Jacobite 
strains,  of  which  he  appeared  to  know  a  prodigious 
number. 

That  his  offer  to  drive  me  anywhere  I  wished  was 
not  a  post-prandial  one  was  soon  proved ;  for  he  at 
once  broached  the  subject,  and  most  urgently  pressed 
me  to  accept  his  offer. 

He  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  he  liked  my 
society,  and  that  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be- 
lieve that  my  refusal  was  caused  by  a  feeling,  on  my 
part,  of  superiority  of  position  in  society. 

I  then  candidly  told  him  that  had  I  been  alone, 
and  was  assured  that  injury  to  his  business  would 
not  accrue  from  the  delay  caused  by  his  kindness,  I 
would  gladly  have  availed  himself  of  his  offer,  more 
especially  as  he  appeared  to  know  every  spot  worth 
visiting,  and  every  person  that  was  notable. 
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"  Do  you  make  your  journey  eastward  or  west- 
ward on  leaving  Inverness  ?"  I  asked,  whilst  seated 
at  the  breakfast-table. 

"  Westward  in  the  first  instance.  I  have  business 
at  Gairloch." 

"  Then  you  will  go  by  Dingwall  and  Contin.  Do 
you  know  Strath ?" 

"  Oh,  well  !  I  was  once  shooting  a  few  miles 
further  west,  at  Auchnanault." 

"  The  deuce  you  were  !  I  have  shot  there — it 

joined  my  friend's  shootings.  Strath was  the 

place.  As  you  appear  to  know  everyone,  was  Mr. 
W an  acquaintance  of  yours  ?" 

"  No,  he  was  not ;  but  I  have  heard  something  of 
him.  They  tell  me  that  he  is  a  man  of  excellent 
family,  and  was  in  orders." 

"  You  do  not  say  so !"  I  replied ;  the  increased 

mystery  attached  to  my  friend  W causing  me  to 

be  silent  for  a  second  or  two. 

"They  do  say,"  he  continued,  "that but  so 

many  untruths  are  told,  that  perhaps  I  had  best  hold 
my  tongue." 

"What?" 

"  That  he  is  not  married  to  his  lady.  Pray  do  not 
quote  me  as  an  authority  for  the  report,  for,  indeed, 
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I  know  nothing  ;  but  I  have  heard  that  he  has,  or 
had,  two  wives  living  at  the  same  time." 

"  I  have  heard  the  same,  and  do  not  believe  it ; 
at  least,  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  believe  it.  His 
wife  is  innocent,  I  will  swear,  and  I  believe  him  to 
be,  with  all  his  oddity  of  manner,  too  good  to  be 
guilty  of  such  an  act.  Let  us,  however,  change  the 
subject.  Have  you  ever  been  down  Loch  Maree  ?" 

He  nodded  assent. 

"  For  I  have  reason  to  know  that  beautiful  lake 
well.  On  that  loch  I  was  grossly  insulted.  I  may 
say  that  I  believe  my  life  was  in  danger,  had  I 
not  had  my  gun  with  me.  I  was  returning  from 
Poolewe,  where  I  had  been  duck-shooting.  The  men 
were  all  drunk,  and  endeavoured  to  frighten  me  out 
of  double  the  amount  that  they  bargained  for.  There 
were  four  of  them.  I  had  but  my  man  with  me.  I 
remember  it  was  off  the  island  nearly  opposite  Letter- 
ewe.  I  think  that  was  the  name  of  the  place. " 

"I  am  astonished  to  hear  what  you  say,  Stretton, 
for  I  have  ever  found  the  inhabitants,  wild  as  they 
are  about  these  parts,  most  civil.  The  toddy  did  it, 
depend  upon  it." 

"  That  reminds  me  that  I  was  near  getting  into 
another  scrape  whilst  living  up  in  those  parts.  It 
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was  this :  I  had  been  induced  by  some  smugglers  to 
purchase  some  whisky,  which  was  duly  being  brought 
down  early  in  the  morning  on  a  horse's  back  ;  when, 
as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  '  cutter  men '  came 
upon  them.  Nothing,  poor  fellows,  was  left  for  them 
to  do  but  to  stave  in  the  cask,  which  they  did ;  thus 
saving  themselves,  and  most  likely  your  humble  ser- 
vant too." 

Breakfast  being  over,  Thompson  again  renewed 
his  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  drive  me  part  of  the 
way  on  my  intended  route,  a  request  which  I  perti- 
naciously refused.  So,  at  last  dropping  the  subject, 
he  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  stables,  to  see 
his  horse.  I  certainly  was  in  no  way  prepared,  on 
entering  the  horse-box  which  my  friend  had  managed 
to  secure,  to  see  so  useful,  and,  indeed,  handsome  an 
animal ;  the  good  treatment  he  received  being  quite 
apparent,  despite  the  long  and  heavy  journeys  he 
almost  daily  performed.  The  animal  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  hands. 

"  Any  age,"  I  said,  looking  into  his  mouth. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  replied ;  "  he's  fifteen  years 
old,  at  least." 

"  Well,  then,  he's  a  wonder — like  his  master." 

"  Right  again,"  replied  the  bagman  with  a  smile. 
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After  due  inspection  of  his  old  favourite,  he  drew 
my  attention  to  his  trap,  which,  to  my  astonishment, 
was  a  four-wheeled  one.  Upon  expressing  my  surprise 
at  the  unnecessary  weight  he  put  behind  the  animal, 
he  said  with  a  comical  look, 

"  I  sometimes  take  a  drop  too  much — if  he  falls,  it 
is  his  own  fault ;  but  my  neck  remains  uninjured." 

The  inspection  of  his  turn-out,  which,  by-the-by, 
was  all  good,  being  ended,  we  returned  to  the 
house,  where  each  began  to  make  preparations  for 
his'  departure.  On  entering  the  room  after  about 
ten  minutes'  absence — for  the  few  articles  I  carried 
on  my  back  were  soon  stowed  away — I  found  my 
friend,  Mr.  Thompson,  for  the  moment  engaged  in 
settling  his  bill.  Judging  from  externals,  T  should 
say  that  liberality  was  strongly  implanted  in  his 
nature,  delight  or  regret  at  his  departure,  for  I  really 
could  not  say  which,  being  visible  on  the  face  of  the 
waiter. 

"  Well,  sir,  the  time  is  come  that  we  must  part — 
I  regret  it,  and  can  only  say  that  I  hope  we  may 
meet  again." 

"  I  indorse  that  wish  with  all  my  heart,"  I  replied. 

"  If  that  is  really  the  case,  allow  me,  Mr.  Stretton, 
whilst  shaking  you  by  the  hand,  to  say,  God  bless 
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you  !  And  let  me  ask  of  you  a  favour — not  one 
which  there  is  any  difficulty  in  granting — it  is  simply 
to  give  a  thought,  a  kindly  one,  now  and  again,  to 
the  Bagman  you  met  at  Fort  William." 

What  could  I  say  but  promise  to  do  as  he  re- 
quested ? — and  am  I  not  fulfilling  his  wishes  now  ? 

The  promise  was  given  ;  I  accompanied  Mr.  Thomp- 
son to  his  carriage,  and  watched  him  to  the  bottom 
of  the  street,  where  a  turn  in  the  road  concealed  him 
from  all  further  observation. 

It  is  very  strange,  but  I  really  felt  a  degree  of 
loneliness  as  I  re-entered  the  sitting-room.  There 
was  a  something  about  Thompson  that  was  certainly 
irresistible  ;  whether  it  was  his  excellent  temper  or 
his  convivial  qualities,  I  know  not — I  only  know  that 
I  liked  the  man.  I  may  as  well  add  that  we  never 
met  again. 

About  half-past  eleven,  accompanied  by  my  man, 
each  with  his  pack  on  his  back,  I  commenced  my 
journey,  determining,  if  possible,  to  make  Glenfinnan 
before  night.  Now,  although  the  distance  did  not 
exceed  twenty  miles,  it  was  about  as  rough  and 
difficult  a  walk  as  I  had  ever  had ;  the  character  of 
the  scenery  partaking  of  the  sublime  the  entire  way. 
It  was  half-past  seven  o'clock  ere  we  reached  the 
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little  river  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Glen,  so  his- 
torical in  the  eyes  of  all  Highlanders.  Nothing  could 
be  more  romantic.  The  lofty  and  craggy  mountains 
which  on  both  sides  surrounded  the  narrow  valley, 
apparently  ready  to  fall  over  and  fill  up  the  glen, 
were  frightfully  grand,  rendered  more  so  perhaps  by 
the  deathlike  stillness  of  all  around. 

At  last  the  desired  spot  was  reached.  In  the  centre 
of  that  little  vale  rose  an  eminence.  Mounting  that 
rising  ground,  I  stood  upon  the  spot  where  the 
young  Chevalier  first  unfurled  his  standard,  that  flag 
which  hurled  defiance  at  great  England's  King. 
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TT  was  in  the  year  "eighteen  hundred  and  forty, 
whilst  residing  in  one  of  the  wildest,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  beautiful  counties  of  South  Wales,  that 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  original  whose  character 
and  appearance  I  purpose  to  portray,  or  at  least  to  en- 
deavour to  do  so.  In  my  time  I  have  travelled  much  ; 
indeed,  I  may  say  both  far  and  widely,  for  not  only 
is  the  Continent  of  Europe  well  known  to  me,  but  I  have 
resided  for  some  years  at  the  Antipodes,  and  it  may 
readily  be  believed  that  many  and  varied  are  the  charac- 
ters that  I  have  stumbled  against  in  my  wanderings. 

The  hero  of  this,  my  little  story,  was  no  other  than 
the  incumbent  of  the  parish  in  which  I  had  located 
myself  ;  a  man  sui  generis — the  most  delightful  speci- 
men of  eccentricity  that  chance  ever  threw  in  my  way. 
The  parish  that  owned  the  Keverend  Pugh  Williams 
as  its  pastor  was  large,  yet  singularly  devoid  of  in- 
habitants. Indeed  the  house  that  I  rented  was  the 
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only  gentleman's  domicile  in  the  district,  all  the  others 
being  the  abodes  of  farmers  or  of  cotters.  The  very  in- 
cumbent himself  (the  living  was  a  perpetual  curacy) 
was  a  non-resident,  living  in  the  adjoining  parish. 
In  truth  Llan was  a  primitive  spot,  and  primi- 
tive were  its  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Pugh  Williams,  whose  outward  appearance  I 
will  now  describe,  was  a  man  whose  weight  exceeded 
twenty-two  stone.  His  face,  which  was  perfectly 
oval,  was  the  colour  of  parchment.  Not  a  vestige  of 
whisker  ever  grew  upon  his  yellow  cheeks.  His 
stomach,  which  appeared  to  commence  at  his  chin, 
was  enormous,  and  his  legs  were  in  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  his  huge  body.  His  height  did  not  exceed  five 
feet  eight  inches,  yet  withal  he  was  a  wonderfully 
active  man.  Between  this  divine  and  myself  a  great 
intimacy  had  sprung  up,  and  there  were  few  who  had 
more  opportunities  of  discovering  the  many  good 
qualities  that  really  existed  in  his  character  than  I 
had.  To  crown  all,  Mr.  Pugh  Williams  was  a  perfect 
gentleman. 

My  friend,  I  must  beg  the  reader  to  understand, 
was  a  man  who  might  be  considered  as  being  toler- 
ably well  to  do  in  the  world,  living  on  his  own 
property,  which  consisted  of  a  farm  of  some  one 
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hundred  and  forty  acres.  His  establishment  con- 
od  of  only  two  aged  domestics,  one  male  and 
one  female.  The  former  did  not  sleep  in  the  house, 
but  merely  had  the  care  of  the  old  strawberry-coloured 
mare  (the  only  quadruped,  with  the  exception  of 
a  cat,  kept  by  the  parson),  and  of  the  very  small 
garden  attached  to  the  curious  old  building  in  which 
he  resided,  a  sort  of  "  bye-tack "  belonging  to  the 
homestead,  where  dwelt  his  younger  brother,  who 
was  his  tenant,  who  farmed  the  land,  and  who, 
indeed,  was  as  great  a  character  in  his  way  as 
the  proprietor,  with  this  exception,  that  the  one 
had  graduated  at  Oxford,  whilst  the  other  was 
totally  uneducated,  and  as  bad  a  farmer  as  could 
be  met  with.  Now  the  elder  brother,  although  he 
would  hector  over  "  Sammy  "  (as  he  invariably  called 
him),  was  very  kind,  and,  indeed,  lenient  to  a  fault 
as  regarded  his  rent.  It  may  be  surmised,  therefore, 
that  our  pastor  was  generally  more  or  less  in  diffi- 
culties, and  it  was  as  much  as  poor  old  Margaret  (or 
Marget,  as  he  called  his  housekeeper)  could  do  to 
make  the  two  ends  meet,  as  regarded  the  current 
expenses. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  place  the  old  domestic 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader.     She  was  a  little,  thin, 
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withered-looking  creature,  about  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
with  a  singularly  discordant  voice,  and  a  countenance 
seldom,  if  ever,  lighted  up  by  a  smile;  but  her  honesty 
was  proverbial,  and  her  attachment  to  the  Master 
beyond  belief.  Now  old  Margaret  unfortunately  dis- 
liked me  much,  why  or  wherefore  I  know  not,  but 
I  am  certain  that  she  never  suffered  her  heart  to  soften 
towards  me,  despite  my  endeavours  to  gain  her  good- 
will. There  was  one,  however,  who  dreaded  Margaret 
even  more  than  myself — and  that  was  Sammy. 

The  distance  from  my  residence  to  that  of  Mr.  Pugh 
Williams  was  about  two  arid  a  half  miles,  of  singularly 
wild  mountain  scenery;  and  the  road,  or  rather  sheep- 
track — for  it  was  no  better — wound  round  a  hill 
so  steep  and  rugged,  that  one  false  footstep  would 
inevitably  have  hurled  both  horse  and  rider  to  the 
bottom  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  dingle,  where  flowed 
one  of  the  numerous  and  beautiful  tributaries  of  the 

far-famed ;  yet  this  dangerous  and  circuitous 

path  would  my  friend  canter  over,  regardless  of 
danger,  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  in  all  weathers; 
but  well  did  our  pastor  know  his  mare,  and  well  did 
that  mare  know  her  rider. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  state  that  Mr.  Williams 
was  a  pluralist ;  for  he  held  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
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the  adjoining  parish,  the  duties  of  which  were  also  ' 
performed  by  that  gentleman,  but  they  were  by  no 
means  arduous,  as  there  was  but  one  service  a  day 
at  each  church,  and  that  on  alternate  mornings  and 
evenings.  The  distance  from  the  one  place  of  worship 
to  the  other  was  three  miles. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  Sunday  that  I  attended 

the  morning  service  at  Llan .     It  was  bitterly 

cold.  The  church,  which  was  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  high  hill,  was  large,  and  as  unpretending  in  its 
interior  as  in  its  exterior  decorations.  It  was, 
however,  but  seldom  that  the  congregation  assembled 
within  those  walls  exceeded  thirty  souls. 

The  first  object  which  attracted  my  attention,  the 
morning  in  question,  was  a  long  hop-pole,  placed  in 
a  most  menacing  position  in  the  clerk's  seat,  which 
was  situated  immediately  under  the  reading-desk,  in 
the  centre  of  the  aisle ;  but  it  was  not  long  that  I  was 
kept  in  doubt  as  to  the  use  of  that  most  formidable- 
looking  weapon,  for,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found  that 
nearly  every  one  who  entered  the  building  came 
attended  by  a  sheep-cur,  or  dog  of  some  kind,  which 
animals  would  occasionally  get  up  a  fight,  or  some- 
thing very  like  one,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
more  attentive  part  of  the  congregation. 

K 
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I  had  not  taken  my  seat  many  minutes  when  Mr. 
Pugh  Williams  entered  the  sacred  edifice.  Not  a 
minute  did  it  take  to  throw  over  his  capacious  shoul- 
ders the  by  no  means  very  "  fair  white "  surplice. 
Then  ascending  the  reading-desk,  he  knelt  in  prayer, 
which  done,  he  sat  down,  and  after  searching  sundry 
pockets,  produced  a  small  comb,  with  which  he 
commenced  arranging  his  very  thin  and  flaxen- coloured 
hair.  This  little  off-hand  toilet  completed,  the 
beautiful  service  appointed  for  the  morning  was 
begun.  He  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  latter  part  of 
the  absolution,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  addressing  a  lady  who  had  just  entered, 
begged  her  to  vacate  the  pew  in  which  she  had  en- 
sconced herself  for  one  that  adjoined  the  reading- 
desk,  at  the  same  time  assuring  her  that  the  latter 
was  far  less  damp,  and  altogether  more  comfortable. 
The  lady — who,  by-the-by,  was  tolerably  good-look- 
ing, and  a  widow — did  as  requested,  and  that  most 
solemn  part  of  the  service  in  which  he  had  so  abruptly 
stopped  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Great  indeed 
was  my  astonishment  at  the  want  of  decorum  evinced 
by  my  friend  ;  but  to  the  generality  of  the  con- 
gregation his  conduct  appeared  as  nothing  extra- 
ordinary. 
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The  prayers  were  nearly  finished,  and  I  had  begun 
to  congratulate  myself  upon  the  good  behaviour  of 
the  numerous  curs,  who  up  to  that  time  had  only 
kept  unceasingly  trotting  up  and  down  the  aisle, 
sniffing  occasionally  at  the  doors,  in  search  of  their 
masters,  or  standing  upon  their  hind-legs,  with 
their  paws  upon  the  sides  of  the  pews,  grinning  into 
the  faces  of  the  occupants  with  the  most  unmistake- 
able  signs  of  recognition,  when  suddenly  a  tall,  gaunt 
man,  in  a  white  smock-frock,  entered,  followed  by  a 
singularly  ill-favoured  brute.  The  whole  pack  im- 
mediately flew  at  the  new-comer.  Oh !  such  a  row 
was  there  !  Whack !  whack  !  whack !  went  the  hop- 
pole,  indiscriminately  dealt  upon  the  backs  of  the 
yelping  animals,  as  they  rushed  madly  past  the  read- 
ing-desk ;  and  most  energetically  was  that  weapon 
wielded  by  the  somewhat  stalwart  old  man  who 
officiated  as  clerk. 

My  earnest  gaze  was,  as  may  be  expected,  instantly 
riveted  on  Mr.  Pugh  Williams,  anxious  to  discover 
how  he  brooked  such  a  disgraceful  interruption ;  and 
if  my  astonishment  was  great  at  the  scene  I  had  wit- 
nessed, it  was  increased  when  I  saw  that  gentleman 
quietly  seat  himself,  and  calmly  retain  the  position  he 
hud  assumed  until  the  last  dog  was  driven  from  the 

K  2 
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church  porch.  Not  a  muscle  in  his  face  betrayed 
either  anger  or  astonishment ;  nor  did  he  address  a 
single  word  either  to  his  clerk  or  to  any  member  of 
his  congregation.  It  was  in  fact  a  weekly  occur- 
rence. 

Order  being  at  last  restored,  and  the  church  doors 
closed,  my  friend  re-commenced  the  service,  which 
was  soon  brought  to  a  close.  Nothing  further  struck 
me  as  extraordinary  that  day,  except  that  the 
Litany  was  altogether  left  out,  a  short  prayer  of 
his  own  composition,  which  he  considered  (he  assured 
me)  "  far  prettier,"  being  substituted  in  its  stead. 
This  he  did,  I  discovered  eventually,  that  he  might 
give  his  congregation  the  benefit  of  a  long  extempo- 
raneous sermon.  That  day  Mr.  Williams  lunched  at 
my  house  ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  was  to  do  so 
on  each  alternate  Sunday. 

Month  after  month  passed  away,  and  our  acquaint- 
ance had  ripened  into  a  sincere  friendship.  It  cer- 
tainly struck  me  at  first  as  singular,  with  the  know- 
ledge I  had  of  our  pastor's  liberality,  that  he  had 
never  asked  me  to  his  house ;  but  this  apparent  in- 
hospitality  I  one  day  accidentally  discovered  was  owing 
to  the  over-officiousness  of  old  Margaret.  But  of  this 
I  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter. 
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I  have  before  stated  that  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  I  resided  was  singularly  beautiful ;  but  I 
have  omitted  mentioning  that  one  of  Cambria's 
noblest  streams  ran  close  by  the  grounds  of  my 
abode — a  river  as  attractive  for  its  salmon  and  its 
trout  as  for  the  exquisite  scenery  of  its  banks — 
and  endeared  to  me  by  many  associations,  by  none 
more  than  by  the  remembrance  of  the  many  happy 
hours  spent  on  its  banks  in  the  society  of  my  friend 
the  parson. 

It  was  the  month  of  June,  and  the  long-continued 
drought  had  well-nigh  put  a  complete  stop  to  fly- 
fishing, when,  as  it  chanced,  some  friends  who  were 
enthusiastic  followers  of  old  Isaac,  came  to  visit 
me.  Anxious  to  afford  them  some  little  sport,  I 
made  arrangements  for  a  pic-nic  to  a  mountain  lake 
abounding  with  pike  and  large  perch,  distant  about 
five  miles  from  my  residence,  and  two  from  the 
"  eyrie  "  of  Mr.  Pugh  Williams. 

Now,  the  parson  was  an  excellent  companion,  and 
as  we  necessarily  passed  his  windows  to  reach  the 
lake,  I  was  determined  to  have  him  of  the  party.  I 
must  here  confess  that  the  desire  of  enjoying  my  friend's 
society  was  not  the  only  motive  that  prompted  me 
to  invite  him.  Although  I  knew  that  the  feeling  was 
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unkind,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  showing 
my  visitors  so  great  a  character. 

To  gain  admittance,  however,  within  the  walls  of  my 
fat  friend  required  some  consideration.  The  old  house- 
keeper's dislike  to  me  was  so  great,  that  she  invariably 
denied  her  master  to  me  whenever  I  ventured  to 
call,  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  effect  my  object  by 
stratagem. 

The  road  from  my  residence  was,  as  I  have  said, 
a  mere  sheep  track  winding  round  hills  dove-tailing 
the  one  into  the  other  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner, 
that  no  visitor  to  old  Margaret's  stronghold  could 
possibly  be  discerned  until  actually  at  the  threshold. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  on  which  our  party,  consisting 
of  my  friends  Bolton  and  Farquhar,  their  wives,  a 
favourite  servant,  and  two  men  to  assist  in  boating, 

started  for  Llan .  I  had  stated  nothing  to  my  guests 

relative  to  Mr.  Pugh  Williams,  except  that  he  was  my 
friend,  and  the  clergyman  of  our  parish,  and  that  I 
intended  asking  him  to  join  us.  I  only  hoped  by 
coming  upon  him  suddenly  to  catch  him  unprepared 
to  receive  visitors ;  for  the  hero  of  my  story  was  one 
who  had  a  total  disregard  to  all  outward  appearance, 
more  especially  in  dress. 

We  were  within  half  a  mile  of  Mr.  Williams'  abode 
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when,  calling  my  servant  to  my  side,  I  ordered  him  to 
gallop  forward,  and  by  some  means  or  other,  should 
he  find  him  at  home,  keep  him  in  conversation 
until  we  came  up,  but  to  say  nothing  of  our  party 
being  at  hand. 

I  had  no  fears  that  Morgan  would  be  refused  admit- 
tance, for  Margaret's  heart  beat  kindly  towards  him. 
I  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  assistant,  as  the 
sequel  will  show. 

My  man,  obedient  to  orders,  dashed  forward,  our 
party  meanwhile  proceeding  slowly.  The  half  mile, 
however,  was  soon  got  over,  and  on  rounding  a  small 
larch  plantation,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  door  of 
my  greatly  startled  friend. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  astonishment  depicted 
upon  the  countenances  of  all  my  companions,  so  per- 
fectly unprepared  were  they  to  see  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England — a  man  whose  weight  was  double 
that  of  the  generality  of  mortals — attired  as  the  Rev. 
Pugh  Williams  was  on  that  occasion.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  coat  that  had  once  been  black,  but  was  now 
turned  brown  from  age,  and  in  elongations  of  the 
same  hue,  entirely  divested,  like  the  other  garment, 
of  buttons,  for  which  useful  adjuncts  wooden  skewers 
were  doing  duty. 
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It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  any  one  of 
the  party  restrained  themselves  from  breaking  out 
into  laughter,  more  especially  the  ladies.  Most 
ludicrous  was  it  to  watch  the  twists  and  turns  that 
my  poor  friend  made  to  avoid  giving  a  full  view  of  his 
huge  person,  encased  in  inexpressibles  whose  holdfasts 
were  of  such  a  temporary  description.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  have  succeeded  better.  My  man  acted  his 
part  so  well  that  we  had  the  parson  on  the  very  door- 
steps. There  was  no  possibility  of  escape.  In  an  instant 
I  was  off  my  horse,  and  had  grasped  his  hand. 
Leading  him  up  to  my  friends,  he  was  formally  intro- 
duced, and  they  so  warmly  seconded  my  importunate 
request  that  he  should  join  our  party,  that,  de- 
spite old  Margaret's  interference  and  black  looks, 
he  yielded  consent ;  only  begging  for  time  to 
change  his  clothes,  out  of  respect,  he  said,  for  the 
ladies,  a  petition  which  we  would  on  no  account  allow, 
alleging  that  our  time  was  short. 

The  strawberry  mare  was  soon  saddled  and  brought 
round  to  the  mounting-block;  and  gently  did  the 
parson  settle  himself  in  the  saddle,  not  caring  to 
trust  too  much  to  the  very  doubtful  fastenings  I  have 
alluded  to. 

"  Well,  Charlie,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  ad- 
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dressing  himself  to  me,  as  we  turned  from  his  door, 
"  it  was  hardly  fair  your  coming  upon  me  unawares, 
and  with  these  dear  ladies,  too ;  but  you're  always  up 
to  some  of  your  tricks.  Marget,  I  tell  you,  Charlie, 
will  owe  you  one  for  this.  It  was  always  a  difficult 
matter  to  unearth  me  when  she  was  at  home ;  you 
never  were  a  favourite.  I  fear  from  this  time  hence- 
forth the  doors  of  the  parsonage — yes,  the  parsonage 
it  is  called  by  the  poor,  simple  folk  about  here,"  con- 
tinued my  friend,  turning  round  in  his  saddle,  and 
directing  his  conversation  to  the  lady  who  rode  on  the 
near  side,  unknowingly  exposing  at  the  same  time  a 
very  ugly  mending  in  his  habiliments,  where  the  old 
housekeeper  had  not  particularly  studied  the  colour 
of  the  garment  she  had  patched ;  "  but  it  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  queer-looking  den  for  a  clergyman  to  inhabit. 
Nevertheless,  it  suits  me.  and  that  is  enough.  I 
only  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show  you  some 

sport.     I  have  fished  Llyn ,  man  and  boy,  these 

thirty  years,  and  many  a  score  of  pike  I've  killed  in 
that  water  yonder.  It  is  true  that  there  is  too  much 
sun,  and  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  to  curl  the  water, 
but  that  matters  little  on  such  a  dark  and  lonely  pool." 
In  such  light  conversation  the  distance  was  soon 
got  over.  The  parson  appeared  to  have  taken  the 
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two  ladies  entirely  to  himself ;  and  it  was  evident  to 
us,  who  were  riding  behind  them — for  the  road  was 

* 

very  narrow — from  the  mirthful  countenances  that 
were  from  time  to  time  turned  towards  us,  that  Mr.  Pugh 
Williams  was  to  them  a  source  of  infinite  amusement. 
Little  did  he  then  foresee  the  troubles  that  were  in 
store  for  him  ere  he  returned  to  the  safe  keeping  of 
faithful  old  Margaret. 

"  What  an  extraordinary  character  your  parson 
is,  Stretton,"  said  Bolton,  one  of  the  friends  between 
whom  I  was  riding;  "by  Jove!  I  hope  he  is  not 
going  in  the  same  boat  with  us  !  He  will  swamp  us  ; 
and  I  must  tell  you,  old  fellow,  I  can't  swim.  Leave 
him  on  shore  in  charge  of  the  prog  baskets  ;  he  will 
be  much  more  at  home  with  them,  I  should  think,  to 
judge  from  appearances," 

"You  are  wrong,  then,  Bolton/'  I  replied;  "Wil- 
liams is  about  the  best  hand  with  a  paddle  that  I 
know  ;  his  strength  is  enormous ;  his  activity  beyond 
belief ;  and  he  is,  without  exception,  the  smallest 
eater  I  have  ever  met.  There  are  besides  few  better 
sportsmen  to  be  found  in  the  Principality.  I  wish 
you  could  see  him  out  with  'the  harriers  on  '  Bones/ 
as  he  calls  that  old  strawberry  mare  he  is  riding,  you 
would  be  astonished.  I  know  not  which  to  admire 
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most,  the  pluck  of  the  rider,  making  his  way  up 
and  down  these  awful  dingles  at  the  pace  he  does, 
or  the  mettle  of  that  ragged  hipped  animal,  which 
seems  to  groan  under  his  enormous  weight.  But 
wait  a  bit,  he  will  perhaps  astonish  you,  more  espe- 
cially if  he  gets  upon  his  college  life.  But  here  we 
are,  close  to  the  lake  ;  and,  as  luck  will  have  it,  both 
the  punts  are  afloat — there  will  be  ample  room 
for  all." 

It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  assist  the  ladies  to 
dismount,  and  to  ease  the  ponies  of  their  panniers ; 
which  done,  the  animals  were  all  sent  to  a  small  farm- 
house, distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  During 
the  absence  of  the  men,  the  contents  of  the  baskets 
were  unpacked,  and  everything  was  made  ready  for  our 
al  fresco  meal,  which  we  agreed  to  discuss  at  once,  as 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
we  thought  that  the  evening  would  be  the  most  likely 
time  for  the  fish  to  run. 

"  Why,  Charles,"  said  the  parson,  seating  himself 
between  the  ladies  on  the  grass,  with  excessive  caution, 
a  what  were  you  thinking  of  when  you  chose  such  a 

day  as  this  to  come  to  Llyn pike-fishing  ?  It's 

too  bright  by  half,  man  ;  and  every  old  woman  knows 
that  pike  are  not  fit  to  kill  before  August ;  but  we'll 
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have  some  of  them  out,  just  to  please  the  ladies. 
How  are  you  off  for  bait?"  he  continued,  raising  the  lid 
of  the  creel,  and  pulling  out  a  salmon  peel.  "  Shame, 
shame  upon  you,  Stretton !  I'm  blesf  if  you  have  not 
been  killing  salmon  fry ;  and  you  too  above  all  others, 
that  call  yourself  a  fisherman." 

"  Be  not  too  hard  upon  me,  Williams,"  I  replied ; 
"  bait  I  was  obliged  to  have,  and  nothing  shines  like 
Skirling.  I  was  anxious  to  show  sport ;  and  you 
know  that  this  continued  drought  has  settled  all  fly- 
fishing until  we  can  have  a  fresh.  Had  our  glorious 
river  been  in  order,  we  should  to-day  have  been  at 
the  Kocky  Holes,  and  you  would  not  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  these  ladies.  But  will  you,  my 
friend,  attend  to  them,  whilst  I  find  something 
wherewith  to  quench  my  friend  Farquhar's  thirst." 

Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  turf  on 
which,  after  a  time,  we  were  all  seated ;  but,  alas ! 
there  was  no  shade — not  a  tree  growing  by  the  side  of 
that  deep  and  lonely  pool.  By  the  advice  of  the 
parson,  all  the  preliminaries  for  our  sport  were  ar- 
ranged before  commencing  dinner.  Eeels  were  fixed, 
beer  and  spirits  were  deposited  in  the  lockers,  and  all 
things  were  made  ready  to  commence  an  onslaught  as 
soon  as  a  breeze  should  raise  a  curl  upon  the  water,  or 
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a  few  friendly  clouds  show  themselves   in  the  sky. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  good  spirits  of  the  entire 
party ;  but  the  gaiety  of  Williams  surpassed  that  of 
all  the  others. 

My  friend  Farquhar,  who  was  really  a  very 
clever  man,  though  perhaps  he  had  rather  too  good 
an  opinion  of  himself,  appeared  to  fancy  that  the 
parson  was  fair  game,  and  made  it  a  point  to  differ 
with  him  on  all  subjects.  Frequently  did  I  feel  my 
cheeks  flush  with  indignation  at  the  severity  of  the 
satiric  irony  with  which  he  retorted  the  gentle  badinage 
of  the  man  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  turn  into 
ridicule.  But  Farquhar  had  found  his  match.  It 
mattered  not  what  subject  was  broached,  whether 
theological,  political,  or,  indeed,  sporting,  the  parson 
was  "  all  there."  It  was  ludicrous  to  hear  my  fat 
friend  taking  up  the  line  at  which  Farquhar  would 
leave  off  in  Dante  or  in  Juvenal,  and  showing  himself 
equally  familiar  with  quotations  from  Byron,  Pindar, 
and  Pope.  As  for  the  last-named  poet,  they  fairly 
quarrelled  over  him ;  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
parson,  as  he  rose  from  the  ground,  and  corrected 
Farquhar  in  his  reading  of  the  following  line, 

"  Manners  make  the  man,  the  want  of  them  the  fellow." 

"  Worth  !   man,  worth  !"  screamed  Williams,  quite 
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forgetting  the  tender  fastenings  which  bound  him  in 
his  clothes.  "You  are  quoting  from  the  old  copy 
books,  man.  You're  wrong — you're  wrong ;  and  I'll 
bet  you  a  sovereign  on  it !" 

"Done  with  you,  sir !"  exclaimed  Farquhar,  equally 
excited  in  his  manner.  "  I'll  make  it  five  with  you." 

"Done  with  you,  Mr.  Farquhar,"  retorted  Wil- 
liams. "  Although  betting  is  not  a  habit  I  am  given 
to,  I'll  make  it  ten." 

"  Done  !"  replied  Farquhar.  "  Now,  where  can  we 
find  a  Pope?" 

"  I  have  one  at  home,"  answered  the  parson ; 
"  and  on  our  return,  you  shall  see  that  your  memory 
has  failed  you  for  once ;  and  that  the  poor  vicar  of 
Llan has  not  had  to  succumb  to  Mr.  Farquhar." 

I  felt  glad  when  the  subject  was  changed  to  swim- 
ming, in  which  art  I  knew  the  parson  to  be  well 
versed ;  and  heartily  did  we  laugh  at  a  most  ani- 
mated description  which  he  gave  us  of  the  manner  in 
which,  at  a  picnic-party,  he  had  eclipsed  all  others  at 
diving.  A  silver  fork  had  accidentally  been  dropped 
into  a  very  deep  hole,  into  which  tumbled  a  cascade  of 
some  fifty  feet  in  descent.  After  three  others  had  tried 
their  powers  in  endeavouring  to  recover  it,  success  at 
last  rewarded  the  efforts  of  my  reverend  friend. 
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"  But  surely,  Mr.  Williams,"  said  Farquhar,  "  you 
did  not  accomplish  that  feat  with  your  clothes 
on?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  parson,  "I  just  requested  the  ladies 
to  retire  for  a  little — stripped  myself — and  was  down 
in  no  time.  I  had  it  at  the  first  attempt.  The  others 
suffered  themselves  to  be  drawn  in  under  the  fall, 
though  they  were  all  good  swimmers.  It  was  indeed  a 
very  ugly  header.  I  was  better  dressed,  Mr.  Farqu- 
har, on  that  occasion." 

This  was  said  with  an  expression  of  such  deep  mean- 
ing, that  Farquhar  understood  it  and  remained 
silent  for  some  moments.  I  at  once  saw  that  Mr. 
Williams  was  not  the  man  to  take  tamely  anything 
approaching  to  an  insult  from  a  stranger,  whatever 
amount  of  joking  he  might  receive  from  a  friend. 

A  gentle  breeze  that  suddenly  sprang  up  was 
hailed  by  me  with  delight,  as  a  good  excuse  for  put- 
ting a  stop  to  any  further  bantering  on  the  part  of 
Farquhar. 

"  You're  right,  Stretton,"  said  Williams,  rising 
gently  from  the  ground,  "  we  shall  have  plenty  of 
wind  presently.  Do  you  see  those  clouds  rising  in 
the  south-west  ?  Had  it  been  later  in  the  year,  we 
should  have  had  a  rare  evening's  sport.  But  trolling 
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for  pike  is  but  tame  work  after  salmon-fishing.  Give 
me  the  fish  that  fights  above  water.  Charles,  by-the- 
by,  you  must  let  the  ladies  go  with  me.  I  will  take 
James  Morgan,  and  back  our  rods  against  yours.  It 
is  you  that  have  taught  me  to  bet,  Mr.  Farquha*1." 

Of  course  I  acceded  to  all  that  my  friend  wished ; 
and  was  agreed  that  he,  with  the  ladies,  my  servant, 
and  one  man,  should  take  the  sedgy  side  of  the  lake, 
as  being  most  likely  to  afford  sport ;  whilst  Bolton, 
Farquhar,  myself,  and  the  other  man,  should  take  the 
opposite  one,  and  work  round  to  the  spot  from  whence 
we  had  started. 

The  sun,  which  had  shone  so  brightly,  was  by  this 
time  clouded  over,  and  the  glossy  surface  of  the 
lake  was  ruffled  to  an  extent  that  promised  well  for 
sport. 

Having  seen  the  parson  arid  his  party  fairly  off, 
we  jumped  into  our  punt.  Bolton  and  Farquhar  fish- 
ed from  the  sides,  whilst  I,  who  paddled  at  the  stern, 
suffered  my  bait  to  spin  leisurely,  trusting  to  chance 
for  a  run. 

Scarcely  had  five  minutes  elapsed,  when  a  wild 
shout  from  the  parson's  punt  attracted  our  attention ; 
and  on  looking  round,  we  saw  that  he  was  in  holt, 
and  apparently  with  a  heavy  fish. 
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"  Confound  it,  Stretton,"  said  Farquhar,  "that  fat 
friend  of  yours  will  beat  us  now.  Do  you  really  be- 
lieve that  he  is  as  good  a  swimmer  as  he  pretends  to 
be  ?  I  should  like  to  test  him." 

"  I  do  believe  him  to  be  an  excellent  swimmer,"  I 
replied  ;  "  and  will  back  him  to  swim  you  across  the 
pool  for  a  five-pound  note,  and  give  you  five  minutes' 
start.  Say,  will  you  take  me  ?  We  will  send  the 
ladies  away  whilst  you  divest  yourself  of  your  cloth- 
ing. As  for  Williams,  the  day  being  so  warm,  he 
will  scarcely  take  the  trouble  to  uncase  himself  from 
the  rags  that  he  is  in,  and  to  reskewer  those  well- 
worn  inexpressibles  which  have  caused  you  so  much 
merriment  to-day." 

"  Done  with  you,  Stretton,"  replied  Farquhar, 
somewhat  sneeringly  ;  "  only  get  the  ladies  away — 
my  wife  might  object ;  and " 

Whilst  he  was  speaking,  a  heavy  fish  took  his 
bait ;  and  whirr,  whirr,  whirr,  went  his  reel,  in  spite  of 
the  way  in  which  he  was  holding  on  him. 

"  Give  him  line,  man,  give  him  line  !"  I  exclaimed, 
fearing  that  he  would  be  broken ;  "  perhaps  he  has 
not  gorged — up  with  the  point  of  your  rod." 

"  By  Jove !  I've  one  too  !"  cried  Bolton,  and  his 
winch  began  paying  out  line  at  a  pace  which  also  be 
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tokened  a  heavy  fish;  "but  where  the  deuce  is  he 
going  to  ?  Take  care,  Farquhar,  old  fellow,  or  you'll 
cross  my  line.  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  ugly, 
don't  you  hold  on  him  ?  There,  as  I  expected,  our 
lines  are  fouled  !" 

And  so  it  was.  Which  of  my  two  friends  was  to 
blame,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  Bolton  found 
fault  with  Farquhar;  Farquhar  with  Bolton.  As 
for  myself,  I  laughed  heartily.  There  they  stood, 
pulling  at  one  another,  hardly  knowing  whether  the 
one  or  the  other  had  a  fish  at  the  end  of  his  line. 
Suddenly,  however,  a  heavy  pull  brought  the  points 
of  both  rods  down ;  an  instant  afterwards  their  lines 
slackened ;  fish,  tackle,  all  was  gone — they  were  both 
broken. 

The  disgust  depicted  upon  the  countenances  of 
both  was  great ;  for  as  neither  of  my  friends  had  any 
pretensions  to  being  a  good  fisherman,  the  loss  to 
them  was  the  more  grievous.  The  damage  done  was, 
however,  soon  repaired.  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
both  were  at  work  again ;  arid  ere  the  hour  had 
elapsed,  the  former  had  killed  two  fish,  and  one 
had  fallen  to  the  rod  of  the  latter. 

In  the  distance  we  could  see  the  other  party  work- 
ing steadily  round,  and,  indeed,  nearing  the  spot 
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from  whence  we  had  started,  and  where  the  d'lris  of 
our  luncheon  still  remained. 

"Who  is  that  so  coolly  helping  himself  to  our 
comestibles  ?"  said  Bolton,  covering  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  to  screen  them  from  the  sun  ;  "by  Jove  !  he's 
a  free-and-easy  fellow  !" 

Turning  my  head,  I  could  see  some  one  lying  on 
the  ground,  near  where  our  things  were  left  ;  but 
whether  he  was  regaling  himself  or  not  I  could  not 
say. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  I  replied,  "  that  anyone  would 
touch  pur  property  ;  the  lake  is  fished  only  by  -  , 
who  is  lord  of  the  manor,  or  by  his  friends  ;  and 
-  is  so  popular  among  these  hills,  that  I  feel  con- 
vinced no  one  would  willingly  offend  him.  We  shall 
soon,  however,  see  who  he  is  —  we  will  make  towards 
him/' 

I  had  not  paddled  above  three  hundred  yards, 
when  a  fish  took  my  bait,  spinning  unheeded  at  the 
stern  of  the  punt,  and,  after  about  ten  minutes'  play, 
Farquhar  gaffed  for  me,  and  pulled  into  the  boat 
a  pike  of  about  thirteen  pounds  weight.  Shortly 
afterwards  we  landed,  and  found  the  parson's  party 
already  ashore. 

"  What  have  you  done,  Frank  ?"  said  Pugh  Wil- 
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liams,  advancing  to  meet  us ;  "  let  us  see  the  con- 
tents of  your  lockers.  What !  only  four  ?  Why,  man, 
the  ladies  have  beat  you  hollow — eleven  runs,  and 
killed  nine — not  bad  sport,  eh  ?" 

"  You  have  indeed  beat  us,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  de- 
lighted I  am  that  you  have  shown  the  ladies  some 
sport.  But,  Williams,  can  you  tell  me  who  that 
was  who  appeared  to  be  taking  so  much  care  of  our 
provisions  during  our  absence  ?  I  decidedly  saw 
some  one  helping  himself." 

"  There  was  some  one,  indeed,  Frank  ;  but — but 
— I  sent  him  away — he  ought  to  have  known  better  ; 
but  I  will  pledge  my  existence  that  he  touched  no- 
thing." 

"  Who  was  it  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  answered  the  parson,  putting  his 
arm  within  mine,  and  leading  me  away.  "  Frank, 
it  was  Sammy  ;  yes,  Sammy,  my  brother.  Fancy  his 
impertinence — when  will  he  know  his  place  ?" 

"  What !"  I  exclaimed  ;  "  you  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  you  have  ordered  your  brother  away  ?  I  am 
indeed  distressed — simple  and  good-natured  he  is,  but 
foolish  or  impertinent  he  is  not.  Surely  you  were  not 
ashamed  of  your  own  brother  ?  Was  it  that  he  had 
his  farming  dress  on  ? — but,  no,  his  rig  could  not 
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have  been  more  unsightly  than  your  own.  Which 
way  did  he  go  ?  I  will — I  must  have  him  back — 
pretty  return,  indeed,  will  Sammy  think  it  for  all  the 
hospitality  I  have  received  at  his  hands." 

"  No,  no,  Frank,"  continued  the  parson,  "  oblige 
me  by  not  recalling  my  brother.  Were  we  alone,  I 
should  have  no  objection  ;  but  the  ladies,  Frank — the 

ladies.  Sammy  is  all  very  well,  but — but and 

then  again  there's  that  man  Farquhar.  Frank,  I  do 
not  somehow  like  that  man.  Did  he  think  that  I  did 
not  see  through  his  impertinence  during  dinner  ?  I 
tell  you,  Frank,  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  turn  me 
into  ridicule  in  every  possible  way." 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear  Williams,"  I  replied,  "  you 
were  his  match  in  every  way ;  and,  indeed,  I  gave 
him  to  understand  that  I  thought  he  had  gone 
too  far.  But  think  no  more  of  it.  Now,  listen  to 
me,  my  friend.  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
having  your  revenge.  Nay,  do  not  interrupt  me. 
The  fact  is,  Farquhar  thinks  himself  a  capital  swim- 
mer, and  I  have  backed  you  to  swim  against  him 
across  the  pool.  We  can  send  the  ladies  away. 
Say,  will  you  take  him  ?  I  know  that  you  can  beat 
him ;  and  I  should  so  like  to  take  the  conceit  out  of 
him,  although  ,at  heart  he  is  a  good  fellow." 
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"  No,  Stretton,  I  will  not  to-day.  As  I  said  before, 
were  the  ladies  not  here.  I  might  do  even  that.  It 
is  true,  I  am  not  accounted  as  very  High  Church  ; 
but  I  should  indeed  be  grieved  did  those  ladies  go 
away  with  the  idea  that  I  had  no  respect  for  the 
cloth.  Now,  listen  to  me,  Frank.  Do  you  mind  a 
good  ducking  ?  If  you  do  not,  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  will  do.  I'll  swamp  the  boat.  Nay,  nay,  do  not 
interrupt  me  !" — seeing  that  I  was  about  to  protest 
against  so  mad  an  act.  "  You  get  Mr.  Farquhar  to 
come  with  me  the  next  turn  round  the  lake.  I  will 
tell  him  that  I  can  show  him  a  spot  where  he  will 
run  a  fish  immediately.  Bring  Morgan,  for  he  is  a 
good  swimmer,  and  will  not  mind  a  wetting.  Well, 
when  we  are  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake,  I  will 
quietly  seat  myself  on  the  gunwale  of  the  punt ;  over 
we  shall  all  go  ;  and  then  we  shall  see  who  will  be 
the  first  to  reach  the  shore. " 

"  But,  my  dear  Williams,"  I  said,  laughing,  "it  is 
true  that  I  can  swim,  but  not  as  you  do.  Now, 
suppose  you  allow  me  to  be  a  spectator  from  the  shore. 
I  can  then  calm  the  fears  of  the  ladies,  for,  believe 
me,  they  will  be  awfully  frightened.  Why,  Mrs.  Far- 
quhar will  go  into  hysterics.  No.  You  shall  have 
Morgan.  Of  course,  I  must  acquaint,  him  of  what 
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h«  may  expect.  I  think  I  would  rather  not  have  the 
ducking  to-day." 

"  Well,  well/'  continued  the  parson,  "  I  will  let 
you  off.  It  is  true,  your  clothes  are  better  than  mine. 
Perhaps  that  has  something  to  do  with  it." 

Assuring  him  that  it  was  not  from  fear  of  injury  to 
my  habiliments,  but  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  my 
swimming  powers,  that  I  declined  his  offer,  we  re- 
joined the  others. 

"  I  have  spoken  to  Williams,  Farquhar,"  I  said, 
touching  my  friend  on  the  shoulder,  as  he  lay  on  the 
ground  talking  to  his  wife,  "  and  he  begs  to  decline 
swimming  to-day." 

"  Very  well,  all  the  better  for  you,  Stretton ;  you 
have  saved  your  five  pounds.  But  are  you  not 
going  to  continue  fishing  ?  The  best  time  for  fish 
to  run  is  the  evening,  and  the  breeze  has  freshened." 

"  Certainly,'7 1  replied,  "and  this  time  you  shall  go 
with  the  parson  ;  he  knows  every  inch  of  this  water, 
and  will  take  you  to  the  best  places.  I  will  remain 
with  the  ladies,  as  they  prefer  being  on  land,  the 
punts  having  taken  in  so  much  water." 

"  And  so  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  the 
next  trip  with  you,  Mr.  Williams,"  said  Farquhar, 
with  a  slight  curl  of  contempt  upon  his  lip.  "We 
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will  see  which  is  the  better  man.  My  rod  against 
yours  for  a  pound." 

"  Most  happy  shall  I  be,"  replied  Williams,  "  to 
gain  a  hint  upon  trolling  from  so  practised  a  hand  as 
Mr.  Farquhar.  I  will  not  accept  your  wager.  I 
have  one  on  already,  you  know.  What  say  you  ? 
Shall  we  start  at  once  ?" 

"  I  am  ready,  sir ;  but  who  will  take  the  other 
paddle  ?  I  am  no  hand  with  such  a  tool  as  that, 
pointing  to  one  of  the  paddles  in  the  boat.  Had  it 
been  but  a  scull,  I  think  I  could  have  shown  you  what 
pulling  is.  I  presume  you  were  not  in  the  boats 
when  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Williams  ?" 

"  No,  I  had  not  that  honour,  Mr.  Farquhar- ;  but 
Stretton's  man,  Morgan,  will  come  with  us.  He  is 
an  excellent  hand.  Will  you  not,  Morgan  ?" 

This  was  said,  with  a  singularly  roguish  look,  by 
the  parson. 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Morgan  ;  "  but  I  think 
we  have  no  need  to  go  very  far  out.  The  fish  lie 
near  shore." 

I  began  to  think  that  my  man  did  not  much  relish 
the  joke. 

We  all  now  moved  towards  the  punts.  I  assisted 
my  friends  in  getting  their  tackle  in  order,  placed 
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some  more  beer  in  the  lockers,  at  the  same  time 
abstracting  everything  of  any  worth,  and  shoved  them 
off.  For  some  time  we  watched  them  as  they 
paddled  slowly,  keeping  near  to  the  bulrushes, 
which  grew  to  some  height  on  that  side  of  the  lake, 
when  suddenly  a  great  commotion  in  the  punt  be- 
tokened that  a  fish  was  hooked,  and  by  Farquhar. 
When,  after  some  play,  it  was  pulled  over  the  side, 
they  pursued  their  course,  bearing  more  across 
the  lake.  We  therefore  at  once  determined  to  walk 
round,  and  take  up  a  position  opposite  to  them.  I 
was  glad  that  the  proposal  to  move  emanated  from 
the  ladies,  as  it  rendered  me  less  liable  to  the  sus- 
picion.of  being  concerned  in  a  practical  joke. 

It  took  us  about  twenty  minutes  to  reach  the  de- 
sired spot,  where  we  seated  ourselves,  watching  the 
party  in  the  punt — the  ladies  with  evident  interest. 

"  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Stretton,  that  my  husband  has 
had  such  good  sport,"  said  Mrs.  Farquhar ;  "do  you 
think  he  will  kill  any  more  ?  I  never  knew  any  one 
so  fond  of  fishing  as  Alfred." 

In  reply,  I  told  her  that  I  expected  they  would 
have  excellent  sport,  for  that  they  were  approach- 
ing the  best  part  of  the  lake ;  at  the  same  time 
bidding  her  keep  her  eyes  upon  her  husband's  move- 
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ments.  The  fact>  was,  I  had  seen,  as  I  fancied,  Far- 
quhar  raise  his  hand,  as  if  to  strike  a  fish.  I  had  also 
observed  that  though,  up  to  this,  Williams  had  not 
attempted  to  fish,  he  was  now  commencing  to  troll. 

Mrs.  Farquhar  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  a  loud 
shout  told  us  that  one  was  in  holt;  a  fish  which 
again  fell  to  Farquhar's  rod. 

"  Your  husband  has  him  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  so  glad,"  said  the  delighted  lady, 
clapping  her  little  hands ;  "I  hope  it  is  a  heavy  fish. 
Alfred  will  be  so  pleased  with  his  day's  sport.  What 
a  dear,  nice  man  Mr.  Williams  is !  I  really  do  not 
think  him  ugly,  although  he  is  so  fat." 

"  By  the  look  of  Farquhar's  rod,  and  the  commo- 
tion in  the  punt,"  I  replied,  "  it  must  be  a  very 
heavy  fish.  I  trust  that  Farquhar  is  not  foul  in 
anything.  The  weeds  extend  a  long  way  'out.  But 
what  is  Williams  doing  ? — he  is  going  to  assist  your 
husband  ;  I  fear  that  he  is  fouled.  If  they  are  not 
more  cautious,  they  will  be  upset.  Look  !  look !  do 
you  not  see? — the  water  is  nearly  to  the  gunwale. 
By  Heavens  !  they  are  over  !" 

A  wild  scream  from  the  ladies  brought  me  a  little 
to  my  senses ;  and  I  began  to  think  that  we  had  car- 
ried the  joke  too  far.  We  all  hurriedly  rose  from  the 
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ground,  and  rushed  to  the  water's  edge.  Neither 
Mrs.  Farquhar  nor  Mrs.  Bolton  made  any  ridiculous 
display  of  feeling ;  but  both  were  deadly  pale,  the 
former  especially  so.  Mrs.  Bolton,  I  fancied,  by  the 
steadfast  gaze  she  fixed  upon  the  immersed  party, 
did  not  fancy  it  such  a  joke  as  her  husband,  who  had 
warned  her  of  what  was  about  to  occur,  con- 
sidered it. 

As  to  Bolton  and  myself,  we  were  in  ecstasies. 
We  knew  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  I  felt  assured 
that  Williams  would  see  to  the  safety  of  all.  Nothing 
could  be  more  ludicrous.  With  intense  delight  I 
heard  the  parson  challenging  Farquhar  to  come  on. 

"  Come  on/'  he  said  ;  "  Til  take  your  five  pounds 
now,  Mr.  Farquhar,  that  you  do  not  touch  land  as 
soon  as  I.  Make  for  where  Stretton  is  standing — 
there  are  no  weeds." 

What  reply  Farquhar  made  to  the  challenge  none  of 
us  could  catch  ;  but  decidedly  it  was  not  of  an  amiable 
description,  and  1  fancied  Mrs.  Farquhar  looked  an- 
noyed. 

On  they  came,  puffing  and  blowing,  Williams  in 
advance,  closely  followed  by  his  rival;  Morgan  and 
the  boatman  far  behind.  It  was  patent  to  all  that 
the  parson  was  a  perfect  adept,  and  that  neither  of 
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the  others  had  a  chance  with  him.     I  need  not  tell 
the  reader  that  he  was  first  to  reach  the  land. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  appearance  of  my  fat  friend, 
who  was  only  slightly  exhausted,  as  he  made  his  way  up 
the  bank  to  where  the  ladies  stood?  His  coat 
pockets,  always  large,  were  rendered  enormous  by 
the  quantity  of  water  they  had  taken  in,  which  now 
poured  in  torrents  down  the  back  of  his  legs.  A  hun- 
dred little  jets,  at  every  movement  of  his  huge  body, 
squirted  forth  in  every  direction ;  and  from  his  un- 
mentionables the  water  descended  in  streams,  some  of 
which,  as  he  laughed,  actually  reached  the  dresses  of 
the  ladies.  The  parson  was  as  one  beside  himself ;  he 
appeared  to  have  no  control  over  his  risible  organs,  and 
ill  did  he  conceal  the  delight  with  which  he  regarded 
the  revenge  he  had  taken  on  Farquhar. 

At  last  his  victim  reached  the  shore;  but  how  un- 
graciously did  he  return  his  acknowledgments  for  the 
oft-repeated  expressions  of  sympathy  vouchsafed  by 
the  ladies  !  Without  deigning  any  reply  to  the  parson, 
who  most  humbly  tendered  his  apologies  for  his  clum- 
siness in  upsetting  the  boat — without  vouchsafing  even 
a  single  word  to  myself,  in  reply  to  my  wishes  that  he 
might  not  catch  cold — he  merely  signified  to  his  wife  his 
desire  that  she  should  prepare  to  start  home  immediately. 
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"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Mrs.  Farquhar,"  said  Pugh 
Williams,  with  a  most  comical  smile,  "about  your 
husband's  catching  cold.  I'll  rig  him  out — there  are 
plenty  of  clothes  at  the  parsonage  for  every  one  ;  and 
whilst  we  are  changing  our  habiliments,  the  ladies 
shall  make  tea.  Old  Margaret  will  be  charmed  to 
see  you  all;  more  especially  Stretton — will  she  not, 
Charlie?" 

"  I  am  rather  doubtful  of  that,"  I  replied,  ready 
to  burst  with  laughing ;  "  but  I  must  away  with 
Kees  after  the  horses ;  so  pack  up  the  things  as  fast 
as  you  can,  and  have  all  ready  by  my  return." 

Begging  all  those  that  were  wet  to  take  some 
brandy  to  counteract  the  effects  of  cold,  I  hurried  off 
with  the  boatman  ;  and  thanks  to  the  assistance  of 
the  tenant  at  the  farm,  it  was  not  long  ere  we  had 
rejoined  the  lugubrious-looking  party.  Pugh  Wil- 
liams, however,  I  found  as  I  had  left  him,  joyous  to 
a  degree,  full  of  fun,  and  unbounded  in  his  attentions 
to  the  ladies,  whilst  Farquhar  still  showed  unmistake- 
able  signs  of  being  much  annoyed ;  the  manner  in 
which  he  refused  the  repeated  offers  of  a  change  of 
clothes  by  the  parson  bordering  on  insolence. 

X«nv,  I  confess  to  having  felt  a  great  desire  to  see 
tho  end  of  the  day's  adventure  at  the  parsonage  ;  but 
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the  ladies,  whose  spirits  seemed  damped  by  Farquhar's 
intolerable  ill-temper,  determined  to  proceed  home. 

"  Well,  Charlie,  my  boy,"  said  Williams,  "I  am 
indeed  sorry  that  none  of  the  party  will  honour  my 
poor  home.  Marget  will  surely  expect  you ;  she 
will  be  sadly  disappointed — don't  you  think  she  will, 
eh?" 

"  No,  by  Jove  !  I  don't  think  that  she  will  be  in 
the  least  disappointed,"  I  replied ;  "but  we  all  per- 
fectly appreciate  your  kindness  and  attention — more 
especially  Farquhar ;  he  would  look  well  in  your 
clothes — don't  you  think  so,  eh  ?" 

"Charles,"  continued  the  parson,  in  a  subdued  tone, 
"  I  meant  what  I  said  when  I  asked  you  all  to  my 
house ;  if  you  will  not  come,  mine  is  the  loss.  But  I 
have  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  talk  over  with  you  ; 
and  as  I  presume  we  shall  meet  on  Sunday,  I  will  re- 
serve what  I  have  to  say  until  then.  Charles,  there 
is — there  is  a  lady  in  the  case." 

"What?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Hush  !"  replied  the  parson,  putting  his  finger  to 
his  lips. 

"  So  be  it,"  I  answered. 

The  conversation  with  the  parson  now  en- 
tirely dropped,  and  I  joined  the  rest  of  the  party, 
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which  proceeded  onward  as  fast  as  the  uneven  nature 
of  the  ground  would  admit.  In  a  short  time  we  came 
to  a  stile — from  whence  was  a  path  down  a  steep  bank, 
evidently  a  short  cut  to  the  parsonage — where  Williams 
made  a  dead  stop. 

"  Good  evening  to  you,  ladies,"  said  my  eccentric 
friend,  raising  his  hat  from  his  head  with  some  little 
difficulty,  owing  to  its  being  so  wet.  "  This  is  my 
nearest  way  home — I  trust  that  we  may  meet  again. 
Charlie,  God  bless  you  ! — remember  Sunday.  Mr. 
Farquhar,  I  will  let  you  off  your  bet." 

So  saying,  he  backed  the  mare,  and  pressing  his 
heel  to  her  side,  the  old  animal  made  two  bounds, 
cleared  the  stile,  and  galloped  down  the  bank  at  a 
pace  which  astonished  us.  We  watched  the  reverend 
gentleman  in  silence  for  a  few  seconds,  till  some  trees 
hid  him  from  our  sight ;  but  the  distance  was  not  too 
great  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  catching  his  voice 
as  he  declaimed  with  marked  emphasis, 

"  Worth  makes  the  man,  the  want  of  it  the  fellow ; 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prnnello." 

"  A  glorious  morning,  sir ;  and  the  river  is  in 
splendid  order,"  said  my  servant,  as,  drawing  up  the 
blinds,  he  awoke  me,  after  a  lengthened  absence  from 
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my  home.  "  The  river  is  full  of  fish,  sir,  and  you 
may  do  good  work  amongst  the  rocks,  if  you  will  but 
go  up.  I  passed  by  Cafan  Shone  Lewis  yesterday, 
and  the  pool  was  alive  with  them  ;  yet  somehow  I 
think,  sir,  that  we  are  going  to  have  another  fresh ; 
they  were  so  uncommon  proud  of  showing  themselves 
out  of  water.  I  think  you  ought  to  go  up,  sir." 

"  I  will,  Jem,"  I  replied,  springing  from  my  bed, 
and  hastening  to  the  window,  from  whence  I  could 
see  that  a  finer  day  for  salmon-fishing  never  gladdened 
the  heart  of  the  most  ardent  follower  of  the  gentle 
art. 

"  Has  the  river  been  tolerably  quiet  during  my 
absence  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir/  replied  Griffiths ;  "  I  believe  that  your 
friend,  Mr.  Pugh  Williams,  has  been  up — indeed,  I 
kn<3w  he  has,  for  I  was  told  that  he  had  killed  two 
fine  fish  on  the  Fernant ;  a  capital  catch  that,  sir — 
I  don't  think  that  there  is  a  better  on  the  river  from 
Builth  to  Hay." 

"Nonsense,  man,  nonsense,"  I  said,  interrupting 
my  man,  than  whom  a  better  sportsman  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find ;  "  there  are  far  better  streams  than 
that,  and  where  fish  are  far  more  easily  caught. 
I  tell  you,  Jem,  that  it  is  only  a  real  good  hand,  and 
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one  that  knows  the  river,  who  will  ever  attempt  to 
throw  the  Fernant  from  our  side  of  the  river.  It  is  a 
dangerous  spot — one  false  step,  as  you  know,  on  those 
slippery  and  sunken  rocks,  and  the  unlucky  wight 
has  a  ducking  to  be  by  him  long  remembered.  How- 
ever, James,  you  may  now  go;  and  after  break- 
fast we  will  make  our  way  for  the  Cafan  Shone 
Lewis,  a  pool  I  hold  as  second  to  none  on  the  river 
Wye." 

Now  the  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  conversation  I  have  just  related  occurred  twelve 
years  ago  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  twelve  years  this  day 
on  which  I  commence  penning  a  few  of  my  recollec- 
tions of  "  Sport  and  Sportsmen."  Yes,  the  twelfth 
of  May  is  a  day  to  be  by  me  remembered,  as  the 
one  on  which  more  fish  fell  to  my  rod  than  on 
any  other,  and  one  on  which  I  was  accompanied  by 
my  good  but  eccentric  friend  Mr.  Pugh  Williams, 
the  incumbent  of  the  parish  in  which  I  then  resided ; 
but  who,  alas  !  like  many  more  of  my  early  associates, 
has  quitted  this  for,  I  trust,  a  better  world. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when,  having  walked 
the  distance,  we  reached  the  well-known  pool,  bearing 
the  not  very  euphonious  name  of  Cafan  Shone  Lewis, 
before  alluded  to  by  my  servant  as  being  full  of 
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fish,  and  which  I  found  to  be  in  excellent  order ;  the 
heavy  rains  which  had  a  week  previously  flooded  the 
river  having  left  that  peculiar  brown  tint  upon  the 
water  which  is  so  much  prized  by  anglers,  and  known 
throughout  the  Principality  as  "  maund." 

Seating  ourselves  upon  the  rocks,  for  a  time  we 
watched  the  river,  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  south 
giving  a  slight  curl  to  the  otherwise  unruffled  surface 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  pool,  but  in  no  way  af- 
fecting the  lower  end,  the  water  there  becoming  more 
disturbed  as  it  hastened  to  throw  itself  over  a  succes- 
sion of  rocks,  which  for  some  distance  formed  a  series 
of  small  cataracts,  which,  indeed,  was  the  character  of 
that  part  of  the  river. 

"  There  he  is,  sir,"  said  Griffiths,  pointing  to 
a  frothy  circle  which,  slowly  going  down  the 
stream,  plainly  told  that  a  fish  had  risen.  "  Throw 
over  him,  sir,  at  once;  he'll  take,  I  know — he  did 
but  make  his  turn.  I  should  judge  him,  by  his 
tail,  to  be  a  heavy  fish.  I  like  to  see  them  rise  in 
that  way.  It  is  not  the  fish  that  throws  himself  out 
of  water  that  is  going  to  be  taken." 

Agreeing  with  Jem  in  all  he  had  to  say  as  to  the 
habits  and  movements  of  the  salmon  tribe,  I  drew  on 
my  waterproof  trousers,  seized  my  rod,  and  walked 
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some  twenty  yards  higher  up  the  river,  where  I  com- 
menced to  throw. 

For  some  time  I  worked  my  rod,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. My  fly  was  playing  beautifully  about  an  inch 
beneath  the  surface,  when  suddenly  a  slight  break  on 
the  water,  and  a  tug  at  my  line — that  tug  so  unmis- 
takeable  to  all  fishermen — told  me  that  I  was  in  holt 
of  a  fish. 

"  I  have  him,  Jem  !"I  cried  out,  as  the  "monarch 
of  the  stream,"  throwing  himself  out  of  the  water,  gave 
us  an  opportunity  of  forming  some  idea  as  to  what 
mighf  be  his  weight.  "  I  have  him  ;  but  he  is  not 
killed  yet," 

Again  throwing  himself  out  of  his  native  element, 
at  least  three  feet,  he  dashed  right  across  the  stream. 
Whirr,  whirr,  whirr,  went  my  reel,  as  the  line  slipped 
through  my  fingers,  I  all  the  while  endeavouring  to 
keep  him  from  the  rocks  with  which  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  was  studded. 

"He'll  beat  twenty  pounds,  sir  !"  cried  Griffiths, 
unslinging  the  gaff-hook  from  his  shoulders,  and  de- 
scending the  bank,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  secure 
our  desired  prize.  "  He'll  beat  twenty  pounds,  -sir. 
He  has  got  a  back  like  a  hog.  I  only  wish  I  had 
this  in  him  " — holding  up  the  hook. 

M  2 
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"  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry  with  your  gaff;  he  is 
not  to  be  so  easily  taken  as  you  imagine,"  I  replied, 
the  fish  at  that  moment  having  again  thrown  himself 
high  into  the  air.  "I  tell  you,  James,  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  break  me." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  to  my  in- 
finite annoyance  I  discovered  that  my  line  was  fast 
round  a  sunken  rock ;  giving  every  indication  of  the 
loss  not  only  of  a  splendid  fish,  but  of  point,  and 
some  twenty  yards  of  as  good  hair  line  as  was  ever 
manufactured,  albeit  it  was  home-made. 

What  to  do  I  knew  not.     No  ford  was  there  with- 

§ 

in  a  mile,  by  which  I  might  send  my  servant  across 
the  broad  and  rocky  stream  that  separates  the  coun- 
ties of  Radnor  and  Brecknock. 

There  I  stood,  unconscious  whether  the  fish  was 
free  or  not ;  only  knowing  that  any  attempt  on  my 
part  to  extricate  the  line  must  end  by  my  being 
broken. 

"  A  pretty  fix  I  am  in,  Griffiths,"  I  said,  as  again 
and  again  I  raised  the  point  of  my  rod,  hoping  to 
find  that  the  fish  had  moved,  and  thus  had  freed  my 
line  ;  but  no — one  dull  and  heavy  pull  was  the  only 
answer  that  I  received. 

Half     an    hour    at    least    had    I    wasted    in    my 
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futile  endeavours  to  render  my  line  free,  when,  the 
sound  of  a  horse's  footsteps  behind  me  causing  me  to 
turn  my  head,  I  beheld,  to  my  unspeakable  pleasure, 
the  burly  form  of  my  friend,  Pugh  Williams,  riding 
down  the  narrow  sheep  track.  He  had  come,  as  he 
afterwards  confessed,  to  take  a  peep  at  the  water, 
intending  to  throw  that  very  catch  the  same  evening. 

"  Fast  as  a  rock,  by  Jove  !  Charlie,"  were  the 
words  of  salutation  with  which  I  was  greeted  by  the 
parson,  words  uttered  before  the  slightest  notice, 
on  my  part,  had  been  taken  of  his  presence. 

"You  are  right,  Williams,"  I  replied;  u  and  per- 
haps you  will  tell  me  what  is  the  best  to  be  done  under 
such  circumstances.  I  do  not  exactly  wish  to  break 
my  rod  ;  it  is  bad  enough  to  lose  some  twenty  yards 
of  line,  and  have  my  day's  fishing  brought  to  a  close. 
I  am,  as  you  say,  fast  as  a  rock.  Oh  !  that  some  one 
would  show  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  who 
would  kindly  pelt  with  stones  that  stubborn  fish — 
for  I  believe  that  I  still  have  him  in  holt — and  thus 
make  my  mind  at  ease." 

"  Well,  I  am  the  man  that  will  do  that  for  you," 
replied  the  parson.  "  I  only  waited  to  see  how  you 
would  get  out  of  the  dilemma.  Cafan  Twin  Bach  is 
scarcely  a  mile  from  this,  and  although  the  water 
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should  reach  my  saddle-girths,  in  twenty  minutes  you 
shall  see  me  on  yon  rocks.  Hold  on  him  gently. 
What  beautiful  order  the  water  is  in  !" 

"  Beautiful  indeed,"  I  replied.  "  But  why  not 
suffer  my  man  to  take  your  horse  and  cross  the  pool  ? 
He  is  younger  than  you,  and  his  weight  some  eight 
stone  less." 

"  No,  no,  Charlie,  I  tell  you  that  I  will  go  ;  both 
sides  of  the  river  are  alike  to  me — not  a  rock  is  there 
from  Plynlymmon  down  that  I  do  riot  know.  Hold 
gently  on  him — do  not  slack  your  line.  I  tell  you 
that  that  fish  shall  be  your  own." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  Williams,"  I  replied ;  but  my 
words  were  thrown  away,  for  on  looking  round  I 
found  that  my  clerical  friend  had  turned  his  horse's 
head,  and  at  a  rapid  pace  was  making  his  way  to 
Cafan  Twin  Bach,  the  oldest-known  ford  on  the  river 
Wye,  and  celebrated  as  the  one  by  which  Llewellyn, 
the  last  of  the  Welch  princes,  crossed,  when  he  went 
to  meet  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  English,  some 
eight  miles  higher  up  the  river. 

"  A  wonderful  gentleman  that,  sir,"  said  Griffiths, 
his  eyes  resting  on  the  retreating  form  of  my  friend  ; 
"  and  if  anyone  can  free  your  line,  he  will.  There  is 
nothing,  to  my  mind,  that  that  gentleman  cannot  do." 
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"  You  are  right,  James,  Mr.  Williams  is  no  ordi- 
nary person  ;  and  although  of  such  unwieldy  pro- 
portions, perhaps  there  is  not  a  better  sportsman  in 
the  county.  As  to  his  heart,  I  shall  say  nothing  ; 
his  generous  acts  are  well  known/' 

The  reader  may  well  believe  that  it  was  no  plea- 
sant occupation  that  of  standing  up  to  one's  waist  in 
water,  waiting  for  the  chance  of  having  one's 
line  extricated,  but  almost  with  the  certainty  of 
losing  a  noble  fish.  Not  long,  however,  was  I  des- 
tined to  be  kept  waiting,  for  my  friend  made  such 
speed  that  ere  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
we  could  see  him  coming  along  the  road  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river  ;  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
he  had  alighted  from  his  horse,  and,  having  filled 
both  pockets  of  his  coat  with  stones,  was  descend- 
ing the  steep  and  rugged  bank  that  overhung  the 
water. 

Once  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  he  hesitated  not  to 
make  his  way,  knee-deep  in  water,  over  the  treacherous 
rocks ;  and  selecting  one  less  dangerous  than  the 
others  on  which  to  stand,  he  commenced  to  throw 
stone  after  stone  at  my  stubborn  antagonist. 

The  pockets  of  my  friend  were  nearly  emptied,  when 
a  large  stone  fell  on  the  water  close  to  my  line, 
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which  slackened,  creating  for  a  moment  the  belief  that 
my  fish  was  gone  ;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  for  in 
a  second  afterwards,  again  showing  himself,  he  darted 
down  the  stream  at  a  pace  which  left  but  little  doubt 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task  yet  before  me.  In  his 
determined  run  for  life,  he  at  one  time  rolled  over  the 
surface  of  the  broken  water,  and  at  another  twisted 
and  turned  among  the  innumerable  rocks  on  the 
opposite  side,  around  which  I  momentarily  expected 
to  find  my  line  again  fouled,  but  with  far  less  chance 
of  succeeding  in  clearing  it,  owing  to  the  quantity 
drawn  out,  half  a  dozen  yards  being  all  that  was  left 
out  of  seventy  in  my  reel.  In  despair  of  ever  being 
able  to  kill  my  fish,  I  began  to  calculate  the  chances 
of  trying  the  strength  of  my  tack,  when  suddenly  he 
made  towards  me ;  but  the  nature  of  the  ground,  a 
high  and  wooded  bank  being  in  my  rear,  precluded  the 
possibility  of  my  backing  out  of  the  water,  and  thus 
keeping  my  line  from  slackening. 

"Wind  up  ! — wind  up  !"  screamed  Pugh  Williams. 

"  Master,  he'll  be  off!"  exclaimed  Griffiths. 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  winding  up  ?"  I  said, 
slightly  irritated  at  the  want  of  thought  in  both, 
knowing,  as  they  did,  that  one  false  step  on  my  part 
would  perhaps  put  an  end  to  my  piscatorial  pursuits 
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for  ever,  the  waterproof  trousers  which  I  wore, 
reaching  far  above  my  waist,  being  exceedingly 
dangerous  among  rocks. 

"  If  I  cannot  turn  his  head  up  stream,  he  will 
break  me." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  my  mouth,  when  he 
made  another  rush  down  stream,  the  force  of  the 
water  adding  vastly  to  the  pace,  as  it  did  to  the 
weight  of  the  fish. 

I  had  now  followed  him  for  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  over  rocks  as  slippery  as 
glass,  at  times  having  the  water  within  an  inch  of 
the  top  of  my  trousers,  a  fact  of  which  I  was  being 
continually  warned  by  my  servant,  when,  to  my 
dismay,  I  found  that  but  one  yard  of  line  remained  in 
my  reel.  Now  indeed  had  the  time  arrived  when  the 
strength  of  my  tackle  was  to  be  tested  ;  but  one 
yard  left — that  run  out,  both  fish  and  line  would  be  lost. 

For  a  time  I  held  upon  my  fish,  resolved,  if 
possible,  not  to  offer  an  empty  reel  as  a  resistance  to 
my  scaly  antagonist ;  but,  as  if  determined  to  have 
the  last  yard,  he  continued  his  course  down  stream. 

"What's  to  be  done,  James?"  I  cried  out,  ad- 
dressing my  servant,  while  I  followed  my  fish  as  well 
as  I  could  over  the  rocks ;  "  all  my  line  is  run  out." 
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"  Chuck  your  rod  in,  master,  and  trust  to  chance." 

"  Not  I,  Griffiths ;  I  will  try  the  strength  of  my 
tack,  well  knowing  that  another  rush  such  as  he  has 
treated  me  to  this  day  will  end  the  matter." 

Fortune,  however,  favoured  me  greatly  at  that 
moment,  for  the  last  rush  the  fish  made  brought  us  to 
a  large  and  deep  pool,  where,  should  I  only  be  able  to 
reel  up  my  line,  I  had  no  fears  as  to  my  success. 

Backing  out  of  the  water  as  far  as  possible,  I  com- 
menced reeling  up  ;  my  line,  to  my  delight,  running 
through  the  rings  quite  free  from  knots  (snarls  we  call 
them).  Suddenly,  however,  the  fish  made  one  more 
attempt  at  gaining  his  freedom,  but  failed ;  for 
having  only  a  short  line  out  he  was  easily  turned,  and 
in  less  than  two  minutes  was  gaffed  by  Griffiths,  who 
had  somewhat  correctly  guessed  his  weight,  which 
appeared  to  be  about  nineteen  pounds. 

No  sooner  did  my  friend  Williams,  who  had  kept 
pace  with  me  down  the  river,  see  that  the  fish  was 
landed,  than  he  hastened  to  regain  his  horse,  on  mount- 
ing which,  he  rapidly  rode  back,  recrossed  the  ford, 
and  before  twenty  minutes  had  elapsed  was  again 
with  me ;  but  not  before  another  fish,  one  of  lesser 
weight,  had  fallen  to  my  rod. 

"Two,  by  Jove!     Charlie,  that  is  good  work,"  said 
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the  parson,  seating  himself  on  a  shelving  rock,  and 
minutely  criticising  the  fish  ;  "  why,  I  think  I  shall 
invite  myself  to  dine  with  you  to-day — a  steak  from 
that  fish  will  be  worth  eating." 

"  And  so  you  shall,  my  friend,"  I  replied;  "  there 
is  no  one  I  would  more  gladly  see  at  my  table. 
What  say  you,  Williams,  will  you  throw  the  catch  ? 
There  is  another  fish  on  it,  for  I  saw  him  rise." 

"  No,  Charlie,  not  to-day,  I  thank  you  all  the 
same.  The  fact  is,  I  have  got  my  best  clothes  on,  and 
your  waterproof  overalls  would  be  of  but  little  service 
to  one  of  my  calibre." 

After  so  reasonable  an  excuse,  I  pressed  him  110 
further,  but,  taking  my  rod,  commenced  to  throw  the 
lower  part  of  the  same  pool — Cafan  Shone  Lewis. 

For  some  time  the  parson  watched  me  in  silence,  not 
speaking  until  I  had  nearfy  reached  the  place  where 
the  water  commenced  to  break  over  the  rocks ; 
when,  rising  from  his  seat,  he  said, 

"  Look  out  as  your  fiy  comes  over  yon  sunken 
rock — it  is  there  you  will  have  him,  if  anywhere." 

Hardly  had  my  friend  ceased  speaking,  when  a 
fish  took  me,  who,  after  once  shewing  himself,  dashed 
down  stream  at  a  greater  pace,  if  possible,  than  that 
of  the  first  I  had  killed. 
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Again  over  the  same  slippery  and  pointed  rocks 
had  I  to  make  my  way.  Whirr,  whirr,  whirr,  again 
went  my  reel. 

"What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  the  fish  to-day 
that  they  all  go  headlong  down  stream?  Hold  on  him 
if  you  can,"  said  Williams. 

"I  cannot,"  I  cried;  " one  would  think  by  the 
way  he  pulls  that  he  is  a  heavy  fish,  but  he  is  not 


so." 


"There,  he's  off  again!"  continued  Williams.  "Why, 
man,  he  is  hooked  foul ;  you  have  him  by  the 
dorsal  fin,  and  have  got  your  work  cut  out  for 
you." 

The  parson  indeed  told  the  truth,  for  never  before 
or  since  have  I  had  so  desperate  a  struggle  with 
a  fish,  one  hour  and  a  half  being  taken  up  in  killing 
him. 

"  There's  number  three,  sir,"  said  my  servant, 
giving  the  salmon  a  tap  on  the  head  with  a  stone,  in 
order  that  he  might  the  more  easily  extricate  my  fly, 
which  was  deeply  imbedded  in  the  back  of  my  prize. 
"Who'd  have  thought  that  he'd  have  fought  as  he  did  ? 
— why,  he  is  not  above  five  pounds  in  weight.  So 
much  for  hooking  a  fish  foul !" 

But  I  will  not  weary  the  reader  by  giving  a  minute 
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description  of  the  sport  that  each  fish  afforded, 
but  merely  state  that  eleven  were  hooked  and  nine 
landed  before  four  o'clock  that  afternoon." 

"Well/  Charlie,"  said  Pugh  Williams,  as  we  sat 
over  our  bread  and  cheese  in  the  humblest  of  houses 
of  entertainment,  which,  to  judge  from  its  primitive 
appearance,  was  as  ancient  as  the  record  of  the  license 
of  the  ferry  to  which  it  was  attached,  a  document  which 
was  granted  in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  the  Third, 
"  you  have  had  a  brilliant  day.  Man  and  boy  I  have 
fished  this  water  forty  years,  and  never  knew  such  a 
day  as  this." 

"  Yes,  my  friend,"  I  replied,  "  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  this  is  the  best  day's  sport  I  have  ever 
had  with  the  rod,  and  I  have  fished  some  of  the  best 
rivers  that  Scotland  or  the  sister  kingdom  can  boast 
of,  and  have  no  doubt  that*  to-morrow  will  prove  as 
good  a  day.  Say,  therefore,  will  you  remain  at  my 
house  to-night  and  try  your  luck  ?  I  will  send  for 
all  that  you  require,  as  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
without  wading." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Williams  ;  "  and  al- 
though I  may  not  throw  as  good  a  line  as  yourself, 
my  knowledge  of  the  water  may  compensate  for  my 
of  execution." 
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Shortly  after  this  we  separated,  the  parson,  who 
was  mounted,  taking  his  way  over  the  lofty  Daren 
Hill,  whilst  I  and  my  servant  took  the  shorter  and 
easier  road  by  the  river  side. 
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1TTHAT  a  contrast  do  we  frequently  see  in  the 
behaviour  of  certain  owners  and  masters  of 
hounds  when  in  the  field — the  suaviter  in  modo 
predominating  with  some,  whilst  with  others  the 
fortiter  in  re  is  the  method  by  which  those  who  have 
incautiously  incurred  their  displeasure  are  brought 
to  due  obedience. 

It  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  no  man 
can  command  a  regiment,  or  hunt  a  pack  of  hounds, 
without  giving  vent  to  his  anger  in  certain  oaths 
which,  on  any  other  cause  of  annoyance,  would  never 
have  been  uttered. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  I  twice  saw  that  which  I 
assert  strongly  exemplified  some  years  ago,  whilst 
hunting  in  the  county  of  Gloucester  :  both  occurrences 
taking  place  within  fourteen  days.  Anyone  who 
has  hunted  regularly  with  the  Badminton  hounds, 
will  remember  a  meet  called  the  Lower  Woods, 

N 
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which,  by-the-by,  is  about  the  worst  in  that  country, 
so  difficult  is  it  to  get  a  fox  away.  Well,  it  was 
from  that  covert  that,  during  the  life-time  of  the 
late  Duke,  than  whom  a  more  perfect  gentleman  never 
existed,  I  was  a  witness  to  one  of  the  finest  runs  that 
could  be  chronicled  in  the  annals  of  that  splendid 
establishment.  I  remember — it  was  near  to  the  town 
of  Cirencester — that,  every  moment  expecting  to  run 
from  scent  to  view,  our  day's  sport  was  brought  to  a 
premature  and  singularly  disagreeable  conclusion  by 
the  too  forward  riding  of  two  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom  was  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whilst  the  other  held  the  no  less  responsible  position 
of  banker,  being  the  head  of  a  wealthy  firm  not  a 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  abode  of  the  noble 
owner  of  the  pack. 

Now  it  so  happened  that,  on  the  day  I  allude  to,  his 
Grace,  who,  it  is  well  known,  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, suffered  his  temper  to  get  the  better  of 
that  gentlemanly  bearing  which  has  left  a  halo 
around  his  name  no  time  will  obliterate,  was  greatly 
annoyed,  and  not  without  cause.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  occasion.  A  check  of  ten  minutes 
having  occurred,  an  interval  sufficiently  long  to 
enable  the  greater  part  of  the  field  to  come  up,  the 
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Duke,  galloping  up  to  Will  Long,  a  huntsman  as  cele- 
brated in  his  own  way  as  his  Grace  was  in  another, 
ordered  him  to  call  off  the  hounds  ;  and,  as  he  did  so, 
turned  in  his  saddle,  and  said, 

"  Gentlemen,  if  your  day's  sport  is  spoiled  you 
may  thank  Messrs  B and  P for  it,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  striving  to  catch  the  fox  without 
the  aid  of  hounds.  Good  morning  to  you,  gentle- 
men. Home  !" 

The  reader  may  fancy  with  what  feelings  the  entire 
field  regarded  the  hapless  wights  that  had  so  summarily 
brought  our  sport  to  a  close;  the  smothered  expressions 
of  indignation,  I  will  not  say  curses,  that  fell  from 
the  lips  of  many,  and  the  looks,  by  no  means  pleasant, 
that  met  the  eyes  of  the  delinquents,  who,  without 
making  'any  reply  to  the  stinging  remark  of  his 
Grace,  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  the  pack, 
whose  heads  were  turned  towards  home. 

It  was  whilst  in  the  act  of  lighting  a  cigar  to  cheer 
me  on  my  way,  for  I  had  some  ten  miles  to  ride  ere 
I  could  reach  my  quarters,  that  I  was  accosted  by  a 
gentleman  attired  in  the  uniform  (blue  and  buff)  of 
the  Duke's  hunt,  who  inquired  whether  I  was  a 

brother  of  the  Master  of  the  M shire  hounds  ;  a 

question  to  which  I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

x  2 
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"  That  being  the  case/'  he  said,  "  will  you  allow 
me  to  introduce  you  to  his  Grace  ?  He  is,  it  is  true, 
sadly  annoyed  at  being  compelled  to  act  as  he  has 
this  day  done  ;  but,  in  truth,  the  overriding  of  some 
who  hunt,  and  that  regularly,  with  his  hounds,  has  be- 
come so  frequent,  that  he  is  determined  to  put  a  stop 
to  it.  The  two  gentlemen  who  have  so  distinguished 
themselves  to-day,  are  about  as  good  riders  to  hounds 
as  England  can  boast  of,  more  especially  the  one  in 
the  black  coat,  who,  perhaps  you  are  not  aware,  is  a 
rector  in  this  county — that  rat-tailed,  ragged-hipped 
animal  that  carries  him  so  splendidly  being  a  perfect 
wonder,  and,  if  as  good  with  other  hounds  as  he  is 
across  this  stone-walled  country,  invaluable.  His 
pointers — for  he  shoots,  and  that  well — are  equally  as 
lean  as  himself  and  horse.  He  is,  however,  singularly 
popular  with  all  classes.  The  other  man  is  well 
known,  and  rides  good  horses.  Whether  or  not  any 
feeling  of  jealousy  has  arisen  between  them  to-day,  I 
know  not — I  only  know  that  we  have  lost  a  good 
day's  sport,  having  got  far  away  from  those  detested 
Lower  Woods." 

Thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  and  expressing 
how  much  I  felt  honoured  and  pleased  by  his  proffered 
introduction — my  way  home,  too,  lying  in  the  same 
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direction — we  cantered  forward,  and  soon  came  up 
with  the  Duke,  whom  we  found  chatting  with  a  gen- 
tleman dressed  also  in  the  Badminton  uniform. 

"Allow  me  to  introduce  Mr.  S to  your  Grace; 

he  is  brother  to  Mr.  S •  who  hunts  M shire," 

said  Captain  T ,  whom  I  soon  discovered  to  be  a 

near  relative  of  the  noble-looking  man  whom  he  had 
just  addressed. 

"Hah  !  Mr.  S ,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  I  was  not 

aware  that  one  of  the  M shire  was  in  the  field 

to-day.  How  is  your  brother  ?  I  hope  my  tenants 
keep  the  coverts  quiet  for  him.  They  have  my  orders 
so  to  do." 

"  Yes,  your  Grace,"  I  replied,  "  thanks  to  you  the 
show  of  foxes  has  become  good." 

Here,  seeing  that  I  regarded  with  marked  attention 
the  horse  that  he  was  riding,  he  continued, 

"  You  appear  to  recognise  this  animal ;  perhaps 
you  are  not  aware  that  I  purchased  him  of  your 
brother  ?" 

"  I  do  recognise  him,  your  Grace,"  I  replied,  "and 
was  aware  that  my  brother  had  parted  with  him. 
He  was  once  my  property,  and  I,  believing  him 
to  be  vicious,  suffered  him  to  have  him.  He 
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"A  most  brotherly  act,  truly/'  said  the  Duke, 
laughingly  interrupting  me. 

"  The  fact  was,"  I  continued,  in  my  turn  laugh- 
ing heartily,  "  he  was  sold  to  me,  after  he  had  un- 
fortunately nearly  killed  his  rider  at  the  Koss  Steeple 
Chase,  which  he  was  about  to  win;  that  he  nearly 
did  so  again  by  me  is  certain,  having  reared  and  fallen 
back  upon  me  twice  in  one  day.  In  my  brother's 
stables  he  must  have  learnt  better  manners,  otherwise, 
I  feel  assured,  your  Grace  never  would  have  become 
possessed  of  him." 

"  I  can  only  say,  Mr.  S ,"  replied  the  Duke, 

"  that,  whatever  bad  habits  this  horse  may  have 
possessed,  they  are  all  taken  out  of  him  now.  I 
know  not  so  quiet  an  animal — a  child  might  ride 
him." 

Then,  changing  the  subject  of  conversation,  he  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  having  been  compelled  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  day's  proceedings,  through  the  heedless 
behaviour  of  the  two  gentlemen  alluded  to,  whose 
history  he  again  gave  me,  not  one  word  of  anger  es- 
caping from  his  lips,  but  rather  expressions  of  ad- 
miration at  the  splendid  riding  that  each  invariably 
displayed.  The  generous  feelings  by  which  he  was 
evidently  inspired  led  me  to  form  altogether  an 
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exalted  opinion  of  the  noble  owner  of  the  Badminton 
hounds. 

Here  we  came  to  a  turn  in  the  road,  by  the  side 
of  which  stood  a  finger-post,  which  warned  me  that 
my  way  home  lay  no  longer  in  -the  same  direction  as 
that  of  his  Grace ;  so,  respectfully  bidding  him  adieu, 
I  quitted  the  main  road,  and  pursued  my  way  home- 
wards alone. 

A  few  days  later,  finding  that  the  Berkeley  hounds, 
a  pack  I  had  heard  so  much  of,  but  had  never  seen, 
were  coming  to  within  an  easy  distance  of  the  town  iu 
which  I  had  located  myself,  a  place  which,  with  all 
its  dulness,  was  admirably  suited  to  hunting  pur- 
poses, there  being  no  fewer  than  three  packs  within 
reach  of  it,  I  determined  to  put  in  an  appearance.  At 
Felton  accordingly  I  first  set  my  eyes  on  that  beau- 
tiful pack  of  bitches  of  which  the  late  Earl  Fitzhar- 
dinge  was  so  justly  proud.  After  having  seen  and  ad- 
mired them,  it  is  with  no  discourtesy  that  I  beg  to  differ 
with  a  quondam  biographer,  who  states  that  that  noble- 
man cared  but  little  for  symmetry  in  his  kennels;  and 
I  must  also  confess  my  scepticism  as  to  his  ever 
having  said,  "  I  don't  care  for  their  looks — huntsmen 
forget  to  breed  hounds  for  their  noses  ;  they're  all  for 
looks.  Give  me  the  pack  that  will  kill  foxes." 
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I  much  doubt  whether  old  Harry  Ayres,  that 
prince  of  huntsmen,  will  endorse  that  sentiment ;  for 
certainly  a  more  brilliant  and  even  pack  I  never 
saw,  and  I  believe  that  the  symmetry  and  uniformity 
for  which  I  at  first  admired  them  exist  still  under 
their  present  noble  owner,  than  whom  no  better 
sportsman  or  finished  rider  could  formerly  be  found. 

There  was  much  on  that  morning  to  render  my 
spirits  more  than  usually  buoyant ;  what  with  the 
fineness  of  the  day,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  south, 
and  the  sky  somewhat  clouded,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  yellow  liveries  peculiar  to  that  hunt.  The  field, 
too,  was  large,  for  the  meet  was  a  good  one ;  and 
amongst  the  throng  were  many  who  could  not  pass 
unnoticed.  So  selecting  a  good-tempered,  middle- 
aged,  and  highly  respectable  farmer,  I  fixed  myself 
upon  him,  and  found  him  to  be  a  person  capable  of 
giving  me  every  information  as  to  the  celebrities 
congregated  that  morning  in  front  of  the  roadside  inn. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  I  said,  directing  his  attention  to  a 
stout,  jolly-looking  man  in  scarlet  at  that  moment  pass- 
ing by,  and  who  appeared  to  be  most  emphatic  in  his 
way  of  speaking,  which,  nevertheless,  was  productive 
of  roars  of  laughter.  He  was  mounted  on  a  chestnut 
horse  of  no  ordinary  power,  and  which  was  rather  above 
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his  weight,  which  decidedly  exceeded  fourteen  stone. 

"  Why,  don't  ye  know  him  ?"  replied  my  new  ac- 
quaintance ;  "  that's  Lord  A ,  the  merriest  chap 

in  the  field,  and,  they  say,  the  cleverest ;  he's  talk- 
ing to  Mr.  N ,  that  got  all  old  Rundell  and 

Bridge's  property.  Lord  A is  always  a-quizzing 

him  as  to  what  he  does  with  a  power  of  bad  land 
that  he  has  ;  I  heard  him  t'other  day  ask  him  if  his 
land  would  stand  one  sheep  to  an  acre.  You  know 
Squire  N ?  No  doubt  he's  uncommon  rich." 

Denying  that  I  had  the  honour  of  the  gentleman's 
acquaintance,  but  acknowledging  that  I  had  heard  of 
him  and  his  great  wealth,  I  continued  my  series  of 
questions. 

"  Oh !  that's  Lord  D ,"  he  replied  to  one  of 

my  inquiries ;  "  he  can  go  with  a  vengeance,  but  he's 
a  butcher  to  a  horse ;  woe  betide  the  man  that  gets 
in  his  way  !  But  look  there,"  pointing  with  his  whip 
at  a  gentleman  who,  invested  with  a  black  coat  which 
had  seen  much  wear,  was  mounted  on  a  rat-tailed,  mealy 
bay  horse,  which  I  instantly  recognised,  as  I  did  the 

rider,  who  was  none  other  than  Mr.  P ,  the  divine 

who  had  been  partly  the  cause  of  the  summary  ter- 
mination of  our  day's  sport  from  the  Lower  Woods. 
"That's  the  fellow  to  ride," he  continued;  "he 
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has  but  that  one  horse,  they  say,  yet  hang  me 
if  I  can  go  out  without  meeting  him.  There's  not 
one  this  blessed  day  will  see  as  much  of  the  hounds 
as  he  will.  He's  a  parson — you  can't  do  better  than 
stick  to  him  ;  that's  to  say,  if  you  are  well  mounted. 
It  has  often  struck  me  that  he  mistook  his  calling." 

Telling  my  informant  that  it  was  not  the  first  time 
I  had  seen  the  gentleman,  I  recounted  to  him  all 
that  had  taken  place  on  the  day  of  our  run  from 
the  Lower  Woods,  not  forgetting  the  very  gentlemanly 
manner  in  which  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  had  shown  his 
distaste  for  overriding. 

"  Oh !  yes,  that's  the  Duke  all  over,"  he  replied ; 
"  but  it's  different  here,  I  can  tell  ye ;  wait  a  bit — 
wait  a  bit — you'll  hear  plenty  of  cursing  and  swear- 
ing by-and-by.  The  Earl's  not  one  to  suffer  anyone 
to  override  his  hounds." 

Here  the  arrival  of  that  nobleman,  accompanied 
by  numerous  friends,  put  an  end,  for  a  time,  to 
further  conversation ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
ringing  voice  of  Harry  Ayres  was  heard,  as,  calling 
to  his  hounds,  he  moved  off  towards  the  covert,  at 
which  we  were  assured  a  certain  friend  awaited  us. 

My  new-made  acquaintance  having  joined  a  group 
of  men,  with  all  of  whom  he  appeared  to  be  on  friendly 
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terms,  I  mixed  with  the  throng,  among  whom  I  suffered 
myself  to  be  led  away.  A  gentle  trot  of  twenty  mi- 
nutes brought  us  to  the  covert  side,  where  I  soon 
found  myself  with  many  others,  the  sporting  parson 
among  the  number,  admirably  placed,  the  wood  there 
coming  to  a  point  which  afforded  a  splendid  chance 
of  viewing  "  Pug  "  away. 

There  was,  as  is  generally  the  case,  a  great  deal  of 
senseless  chaffing  and  noisy  talk,  which  appeared  to 
disgust  many  who  had  come  out  for  sport,  and  sport 
only,  their  looks  telling  plainly  all  that  they  felt. 

The  hounds  having  been  thrown  in,  every  heart 
beat  high  with  hope,  the  cheering  voice  of  Ayres 
giving  a  feeling  of  assurance  that  a  speedy  find  was 
likely  to  take  place,  an  expectation  which  was  shortly 
afterwards  realized,  the  hounds  having  hit  upon  the 
scent  almost  immediately  on  being  thrown  into  covert, 
and,  judging  from  their  cry,  being  likely  to  break  near 
where  we  were  posted. 

For  about  the  space  of  ten  minutes  "  Pug  "  hung 
about  the  covert,  the  hounds  evidently  driving  him 
towards  our  corner,  when  suddenly  they  turned.  The 
gladdening  cry  of  "gone  away!"  then  resounded  from 
the  further  end  of  the  wood.  The  fox  had  evidently 
endeavoured  to  break  in  a  contrary  direction,  but 
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was  headed  back  by  the  chattering  of  the  throng  of 
which  I  formed  a  member. 

A  prolonged  "  away  !"  broke  from  the  lips  of  the 
parson,  who  up  to  this  time  had  kept  himself  aloof 
from  all,  but  who  now  gave  unmistakeable  proof  of  his 
desire  that  there  should  be  no  interference  with  his 
movements.  Fixing  his  hat  more  firmly  on  his  head, 
he  leapt  a  high  bulfinch  fence,  and  galloped  off  in  a 
different  direction  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  field. 

For  an  instant  I  stopped  to  watch  the  movements 
of  that  strange  man,  my  thoughts  half  bent  upon 
following  him,  when  I  was  again  accosted  by  my 
friend  the  farmer. 

"  He's  off— just  like  him/'  he  said ;  "  he  always 
takes  a  line  of  his  own.  Come  with  me,  sir — the 
parson's  wrong  for  once." 

"  All  right/'  I  replied,  and,  putting  spurs  to  our 
horses,  we  were  soon  mixed  among  the  motley  group 
that  constituted  the  field. 

As  for  about  twenty  minutes  we  galloped  on,  no- 
thing could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  scene  on 
which  we  gazed,  enclosure  after  enclosure  of  turf  land 
lying  before  us.  Perhaps  a  little  more  music  might 
have  added  to  the  delight  which  a  splendid  pack  and 
aburning  scent  were  affording  us,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
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the  cry  of  a  bitch  pack  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  a  dog  one. 

"  Where's  the  parson  ?"  I  said  to  my  yeoman  friend, 
who  appeared  to  know  every  fence  in  that  part  of  the 
country;  "I  don't  see  him,  and  the  field  is  thinning  fast." 

"  Oh !  he  has  overshot  the  mark  this  time — he's 
thrown  out.  But  how's  this? — I'm  blest  if  they 
aren't  at  fault !" 

At  this  moment  I  could  Sbe  Ayres  commence  a 
short  and  somewhat  rapid  cast,  proving  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  art. 

"  Hark  to  Yengeance  !"  was  the  cry  that  emanated 
from  his  lips,  as  the  entire  pack,  at  once  taking 
up  the  scent,  acknowledged  the  truthfulness  of  his 
old  favourite.  "  Forward !"  was  now  the  cry,  not  a 
fence  that  a  child  would  crane  at  coming  in  our  way! 

"  By  Jove !  there  goes  the  parson — look  at  him — 
there  he  is !"  exclaimed  the  farmer,  pointing  out 
with  his  whip  a  man  in  a  dark  coat  whom  I  could  see 
at  some  distance  in  the  act  of  jumping  the  highest 
part  of  a  stone  wall,  on  both  sides  of  which  two  omi- 
nous-looking dips  gave  strong  indications  that  there 
was  something  dangerous. 

"  I'm  blest  if  the  hounds  can  get  away  from  that 
man  ;  they're  no  sooner  in  the  field  than  he  is." 

"  He   is   indeed  a  wonder,"  I  replied ;   "  he  as- 
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tonishes  me  as  much  as  does  his  horse,"  my  own  at 
the  time  giving  unmistakeable  signs  of  distress  from 
want  of  condition,  and  making  me  rather  anxious  for 
another  and  prolonged  check,  an  event  which  shortly 
afterwards  took  place,  giving  some  of  the  tail  an 
opportunity  of  coming  up,  and  amongst  others  the 
noble  owner  of  the  pack. 

That  the  hounds  ha*d  far  overrun  the  scent  was 
evident  to  everyone,  and  it  was  equally  certain  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  try  back.  De- 
spite, too,  the  many  and  each  time  more  extended 
casts  that  the  huntsman  made,  sundry  fears  began  to 
be  entertained  that  our  fox  was  lost. 

"  Tally  ho !  "  all  at  once  broke  upon  our  ears, 
apparently  at  some  distance  on  our  right.  "  Tally 
ho!  tally  ho!"  screamed  some  fools,  who,  instantly  gal- 
loping off  in  the  direction  of  the  holloa,  caused  in  the 
field  a  disorder  which  brought  down  on  the  parson's 
head  such  a  shower  of  invectives  from  the  noble  Earl, 
that  I,  humble  individual  as  I  was,  felt  deeply  incensed. 

That  the  clerical  gentleman's  brilliant  riding  had  in 
some  degree  previously  excited  the  noble  lord's  wrath 
is  certain,  yet  it  must  have  appeared  vastly  unjust  to 
everyone  present  that  his  lordship  should  breathe 
forth  those  anathemas,  so  richly  deserved  by  others, 
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and  those  at  such  a  distance  that  they  could  not  hear 
them,  on  a  man  who  had  done  nothing  beyond  beating 
t-very  other  person  in  the  field.  Long  and  loud  was 
the  rating  the  clergyman  had  to  endure,  his  stoicism 
only  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  of  the  Earl's  wrath,  for 
he  sat  as  he  looked,  "  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche." 

The  venom  of  the  noble  owner  of  Berkeley  Castle 
being  in  some  slight  degree  expended,  all  prepared 
to  follow  his  huntsman,  who,  firmly  relying  on  being 
able  once  again  to  recover  the  scent  so  long  lost,  had 
already  trotted  on,  followed  by  his  hounds. 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  bring  us  to  the  spot 
whence  all  believed  the  holloa  to  have  been  given,  and 
where  many  footmen  were  congregated,  the  rising 
ground  offering  an  excellent  position  for  lookers-on. 
To  the  numerous  interrogatories  made,  both  by  Lord 
Fitzhardinge  and  his  huntsman,  as  to  who  had  viewed 
the  fox,  no  satisfactory  reply  could  be  elicited.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  hoax. 

The  rage  of  the  Earl  was  beyond  all  bounds.  Not 
much  less  was  that  of  Ayres,  who,  after  giving  vent 
to  a  few  smothered  oaths,  accompanied  with  a  look  of 
intense  disgust  at  the  dismounted  part  of  the  field, 
trotted  back  to  where  the  hounds  had  thrown  up  their 
heads.  There  he  again  made  frequent  casts  ;  but, 
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alas!  no  good  came  from  them.  Our  fears  were 
realized — we  had  lost  our  fox. 

"  Uncommon  strange,  isn't  it  ?"  said  my  still  un- 
known friend,  who  had  again  sought  me  out ;  "  I 
can't  think  how  they  came  to  lose  that  fox.  They 
made  it  good  up  to  that  deep  lane  ;  and  such  a  scent, 
too  !  I'll  swear  he  took  the  lane.  Do  you  know,  I 
fancied  I  saw  the  print  of  his  pad  in  the  mud !  But 
who  dare  speak  along  with  those  hounds  ?  If  I'd 
given  an  opinion — and  mind,  I'm  calculated  to 
give  one — I  should  have  brought  down  upon  my  head 
such  another  bevy  of  oaths  as  you  heard  those  chaps 
get.  Well,  well,  I  think  a  country  might  be 
hunted  without  all  that  swearing.  I  tell  you,  I  don't 
like  it — nobody  likes  even-  to  be  spoken  sharp  to, 
much  less  sworn  at.  But  it's  every  day  the  same. 
Neither  is  there  much  respect  for  persons.  Did  ye 
ever  hear  the  story  of  a  young  fellow  who  was  out 
one  day  with  his  lordship  ?" 

I  shook  my  head  in  token  of  not  having  done  so, 
and  he  continued  : 

"  Well,  then,  the  young  chap  had  been  riding  un- 
common that  day,  having  as  nice  a  young  horse 
under  him  as  was  ever  mounted ;  and  they  came 
to  a  check,  just  like  as  we  did  to-day.  Now,  you 
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know  that  his  lordship  is  not  what  we  call  a  first-rater 
across  country,  and  is  very  apt  to  have  a  downer 
upon  anyone  that  shows  well  forward — friend  or  not, 
it's  all  the  same  to  him.  Well,  he  began  to  curse  and 
swear,  and,  at  last,  to  d — n  the  eyes  of  the  young  fel- 
low, which  the  latter  didn't  like.  'My  lord/  he  said, 
looking  uncommonly  proud,  1 1  didn't  come  out  here 
to  be  d — d.'  '  Then  go  home  and  be  d — d/  replied 
the  Earl,  looking  prouder  still.  Well,  you  may 
fancy  that  that  shut  the  young  fellow  up — can't 
ye?" 

Laughing  heartily  at  what  he  had  told  me,  I  asked 
him  if  he  really  believed  that  to  have  happened, 
or  to  be  one  of  the  thousand  stories  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Earl,  not  one  of  which  did  I 
believe. 

"  True  enough,  true  enough  ;  I  remember  on  one 
occasion  his  lordship,  who  was,  as  usual,  behind,  a 
check  having  taken  place,  came  up  to  where  all  the 
forward  ones  were  planted  in  a  deep  lane,  not  one 
of  them  knowing  how  to  get  out  of  it.  Well,  that  day 

he  made  a  sweeper  of  it,  by  saying,  *D n!  Every 

one  of  you  over  the  hedge.'  Of  course  all  laughed. 
Nobody  thought  anything  of  what  he  said — what 
would  have  been  the  use  ?" 

o 
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But  I  must  not  dwell  upon  the  faults  of  one  who 
has  gone  to  his  account;  of  one  who,  from  all  we 
hear,  died  as  every  good  man  would  wish  to  die. 
The  benefits  derived  from  the  profuse  expenditure  of 
the  late  possessor  of  Berkeley  Castle  are  known  to 
all ;  his  many  acts  of  generosity  are  household  words 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  Who  will  not  join  us  in 
the  prayer,  Eequiescat  in  pace  f 
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"VTEXT  to  fox-hunting  and  salmon-fishing,  I  know 
no  sport  which  affords  a  greater  amount  of 
excitement  than  otter-hunting.  There  is  something 
wonderfully  exhilarating  in  finding  oneself  at  break 
of  day  on  the  bank  of  some  wild  and  wooded  brook, 
more  especially  in  the  Principality  of  Wales,  where 
you  have  the  adjunct  of  exquisite  scenery.  It  was 
there  that  I  first  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
that  craft,  a  friend  of  mine  residing  in  the  adjoining 
county  having  brought  down  a  few  couple  of  his 
otter-dogs,  to  which  I  added  two  or  three  of  my  own, 
old  worn-out  harriers,  whose  splay  feet  told  too 
plainly  that  their  days  of  speed  were  ended. 

It  was  in  the  county  of  Brecon,  on  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  Lynvy,  that  I  first  entered  upon  that  sport. 
This  small  stream,  abounding  with  trout,  is  one  of  the 
numerous  tributaries  of  still  more  beautiful  Wye,  and 
its  banks  afford  admirable  shelter  for  the  amphibious 
tribe  already  mentioned. 
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How  well  do  I  remember  one  July  morning  in  the 
year  of  grace  1844,  when  at  four  o'clock  I  found  my- 
self sitting  on  the  coping  of  Bronllys  Bridge,  anxiously 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  some  friends  who  had  ex- 
pressed their  wish  to  join  me,  and  whose  tardiness 
appeared  much  to  annoy  my  companion  and  his 
huntsman,  the  dogs,  also,  one  and  all,  displaying  an 
unaccountable  uneasiness. 

"  We  must  not  wait  much  longer,  sir,"  said  rny 
friend's  servant,  addressing  his  master ;  "  we  shall  lose 
all  scent;  if  I  mistake  not,  they're  winding  him  now." 

"We  will  wait  but  a  few  minutes  longer,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "  there  are  famous  holts  above  the  bridge  ; 
and  it  strikes  me  that  we  shall  find  immediately." 

I  had  scarcely  finished  speaking  when,  in  the 
distance,  I  could  see  coming  towards  us  some  five  or 
six  footmen,  whom  I  recognised  as  the  expected 
party.  The  attire  of  two  of  them,  dandy  dragoons, 
whose  regiment  was  quartered  eighteen  miles  distant, 
proved  on  their  arrival  anything  but  suited  to  the 
occasion,  as,  to  their  cost,  they  soon  found  out ;  for 
never  did  men  get  such  a  ducking  as  we  all  did 
that  day. 

Having  introduced  ray  friend  to  the  new  comers, 
we  descended  from  the  bridge,  under  which  (the 
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buttress  on  our  side  being  dry),  the  whole  pack  im- 
mediately flew. 

"  Hark  to  Sweetlips !"  cried  old  Morgan,  the 
huntsman,  whom  I  could  see  a  few  yards  above  mi- 
nutely inspecting  a  tump  of  fine  sand  which  the  re- 
ceding waters  had  left  dry,  and  who  quickly  returned 
to  us  with  the  joyous  tidings  that  he  had  seen  the 
drag  of  an  otter,  which  was  fresh.  The  little  pack, 
however,  had  now  taken  up  the  scent,  and  were  going 
at  a  merry  pace — merry,  indeed,  for  old  ones,  as  they 
all  were. 

For  a  time  they  kept  on  one  side  of  the  stream, 
the  fine  turf  in  the  large  and  beautiful  meadows 
offering  no  obstacle  to  our  running,  when  suddenly 
they  appeared  to  be  at  fault. 

"  Yoik  over !"  cried  Morgan,  taking  off  his  hat, 
and  cheering  them  in.  "  Loo  in  there  ! — Loo  in  !" 

But  little  incitement  did  the  dogs  require,  for  one 

and  all,  plunging  headlong  into  the  deep  and  rocky 

pool,  swam  through  it,  and  scaled  the  opposite  bank, 

the  scent  appearing  each  moment  to  increase. 

*"  By  Jove !  Stretton,  how  are  we  to  cross  this  ?" 

inquired  Captain  L ,  the  very  essence  of  a  light 

dragoon,  as  he  looked  anxiously  down  into  the  dark 
waters  below. 
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"  Follow  me  ;  I  know  the  river,  but  mind  your 
footing,  the  rocks  are  as  slippery  as  glass/' 

Saying  this,  I  led  the  party  some  fifty  yards  up  the 
stream,  to  where  a  ledge  of  shelving  rock  ran  right  across 
from  side  to  side,  the  only  opening  being  a  deep  cleft, 
about  three  feet  wide,  near  the  centre,  through  which, 
when  the  river  was  low,  the  whole  body  of  the  water 
rushed  with  great  violence.  Over  this  it  was  necessary 
for  us  all  to  jump.  I  had  crossed  with  safety,  as  had 
also  the  huntsman,  and  was  in  the  act  of  ascending 
the  opposite  bank,  when,  a  loud  shout  causing  me  to 

turn  my  head,  I  saw  L up  to  his  chin  in  the 

chasm,  but  holding  on  by  the  edge  of  the  rock,  which 
he  had  succeeded  in  catching.  To  render  him  any  effec- 
tual assistance  was  impossible,  and  he  could  do  little 
on  his  own  behalf,  as  he  could  find  no  footing  whereby 
to  raise  himself,  the  rock  being  hollow  underneath. 

"Can  you  swim?"  I  said  ;  "for  if  you  can,  let 
yourself  go  with  the  stream." 

"I  can't — I  can't !  For  God  sake,  help  me  ! — I 
shall  drown !"  he  replied  in  frantic  accents. 

"  Hold  on,  sir,  for  a  bit/'  said  Morgan,  fumbling 
in  his  pockets  and  pushing  past  me  ;  "I  think  I  can 
manage  it." 

Making  way  for  the  old  man,  I  watched  what  he  was 
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about  to  do.  To  my  astonishment,  he  drew  forth  three 
pair  of  dog  couples,  and,  buckling  them  together,  threw 
them  over  the  head  of  the  immersed  Lancer,  who,  after 
sundry  attempts,  succeeded  in  getting  them  under 
his  arm-pits.  Then,  with  the  assistance  of  all  the 
rest,  who  had  crossed  safely,  each  holding  the  other 
by  the  hand,  we  pulled  him  out. 

Changed  indeed  was  the  appearance  of  the  young 
exquisite.  After  handing  me  his  watch,  prior  to  ar- 
ranging his  dripping  garment,  he  thrust  his  hands 
into  his  coat  pockets  in  search  of  his  porte-monnaie. 
Although  a  slight  degree  of  chagrin  might  have  been 
perceptible  in  his  handsome  countenance,  he  was  by 
no  means  daunted,  much  less  did  he  evince  the  slight- 
est inclination  to  give  up  his  day's  sport  and  return 
home.  Luckily  the  day  was  delightfully  warm,  and 
there  being  no  fears  as  to  his  catching  cold,  we  fol- 
lowed, as  fast  as  we  could  run,  the  little  pack,  which 
had  by  this  time  got  far  up  the  river. 

The  hounds  had  already  found  and  unkennelled  the 
amphibious  animal,  as  we  became  well  aware  before  we 
came  up  to  them,  which  we  did  at  a  large  pool.  This 
was  a  place  at  which,  if  we  failed  to  drive  him  away  from 
it,  the  dogs  would  find  great  difficulty  in  killing  him. 

"  There  he  goes  down,"  cried  Morgan,  pointing  out, 
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on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  water,  a  slight  streak 
which,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  was  made  ap- 
parent to  me. 

"  That's  the  tip  of  his  nose,  he's  too  cunning  to 
show  himself ;  they'll  wind  him  directly.  Hark  to 
Garland  !"  he  exclaimed,  seeing  a  dog  take  to  water, 
an  act  in  which  he  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
entire  pack,  accompanied  with  a  cry  that  made  the 
valley  of  Lynvy  ring  again. 

u  There's  music,  Stretton  !"  said  my  friend,  the 
owner  of  the  pack ;  "  you'll  never  hear  such  music  as 
that  with  foxhounds.  Hark  to  Vanity  !" 

Certainly  nothing  could  surpass  the  excitement  of 
the  animals.  The  entire  pack  was  in  the  water,  and, 
to  quote  old  Morgan's  saying,  "  might  be  covered  with 
a  napkin."  They  gradually  lessened  the  distance 
which  separated  them  from  their  prey,  the  same  tiny 
streak  already  referred  to.  Shortly  afterwards  this 
disappeared,  and  in  its  place  was  seen  a  round  and 
troubled  circle,  which  denoted  that  the  fish-destroyer 
had  dived.  Then  was  it  that  the  fun  increased.  The 
entire  pack  became  mute,  all  scent  being  lost.  With 
their  heads  erect,  staring  in  every  direction,  they 
beat  the  water  with  their  fore  feet. 

"  Look  out,  gentlemen,"  said  Morgan,  "  there's  no 
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knowing  where  he  will  come  up.  Look  out  above 
there, "  he  exclaimed,  hailing  some  country  lads  who, 
attracted  by  the  cry  of  the  hounds,  had  joined  us  ;  for 
the  Welsh  are  proverbial  for  their  love  of  hunting. 
Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  the  love  of  venery  is 
innate  in  them  all. 

"  Here  he  is  !  here  he  is !"  burst  forth  at  the  same 
time  from  two  or  three  voices  far  up  the  pool,  the 
otter  having  swum  right  under  the  pack,  which, 
scattered  about,  were  now  trying  to  make  good  the 
scent  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Old  Morgan,  how- 
ever, soon  got  them  together  again. 

It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  get  the  pack  once 
more  settled  to  the  scent,  when  the  same  exciting  fun 
awaited  us  up-stream  as  we  had  enjoyed  farther 
down.  To  our  regret,  however,  it  was  brought  for  a 
time  to  an  abrupt  end,  every  trace  of  the  animal 
being  soon  lost.  Everything  that  man  could  do  was 
done  by  Morgan.  Proceeding  up  one  side  of  the  river 
and  down  the  other  for  a  considerable  distance,  the 
indefatigable  old  man  tried  hard  to  recover  the  scent, 
which  momentarily  became  weaker,  but  all  to  no 
purpose. 

An  hour  had  now  elapsed,  and  there  was  but  little 
probability  of  our  succeeding  in  again  hitting  off  our 
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otter.  We  were  all,  too,  nearly  as  wet  as  the  young 
soldier,  who  began  to  talk  of  returning  to  the  residence 
of  my  brother-in-law,  .who  was  of  our  party,  and  at 
whose  table  I  was  expected  to  dine  that  evening  with 
my  friend,  the  owner  of  the  little  pack. 

The  idea  of  returning  home  now  became  so  in- 
fectious that  my  friend  expressed  his  intention  of  giv- 
ing up  any  further  trial,  saying  "  that  it  was  useless, 
and  too  late  to  try  for  the  otter." 

"Morgan,"  I  said,  "do  you  think  that  there  is 
a  possibility  of  recovering  the  scent  ?" 

"I  do,  sir  ;  and  will  stick  to  it  until  dark,  if  you 
will  remain,  with  me." 

"  Then  I  am  your  man,"  I  replied. 

A  laugh  went  all  round,  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder 
from  my  friends  plainly  indicated  that  they  considered 
this  an  act  of  folly  on  my  part. 

However,  they  all  left  me;  and,  led  by  my  brother- 
in-law,  to  whom  every  inch  of  the  country  was  well 
known,  made  for  M Castle,  his  beautiful  resi- 
dence, five  miles  distant. 

"Now,  sir,  well  try  back,"  said  old  Morgan,  a 
smile  of  confidence  passing  over  his  countenance. 
"  We  have  left  him  in  that  big  pool,  and  I'll  swear  to 
it — there's  some  holt  that  you  don't  know  of." 
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Calling  the  hounds,  we  retraced  our  steps,  still  ac- 
companied by  a  few  labouring  men,  who  appeared  to 
have  more  confidence  in  the  old  huntsman  than  his 
master  had,  and  had  not  proceeded  far  before  we  were 
met  by  the  tenant  of  the  farm  on  which  was  the 
pool  where  it  was  our  purpose  again  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  the  lost  scent. 

"  Lost  him,  sir  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  inquiry,  at 
the  same  time  touching  his  hat  respectfully. 

"  Yes,  Jones,  we  have,  I  fear ;  but  we  will  not 
give  it  up  yet.  We  lost  him  in  that  large  pool  on 
your  land,"  I  replied. 

"  There  are  a  plaguy  lot  of  holts  there,  sir ;  and 
I  think  I  can  show  you  one  that  but  few  knows  on  ; 
but  it's  an  uncommon  nasty  place  to  get  at.  I  hap- 
pened by  chance  to  see  it  when  the  water  was  un- 
common low.  You  hit  him  off  well  to  the  head  of 
the  pool,  did  you  not,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  "  not  only  that,  but  we  saw 
him  dive — and  from  that  moment  the  hounds  never 
could  make  anything  of  him." 

"  Come  with  me,  sir — I  may  be  right ;  it  strikes 
me  he  has  taken  holt  under  that  large  Pollard  oak." 

Thanking  him  for  his  civility,  we  hastened  our 
steps,  and  soon  reached  the  spot  alluded  to.  Not 
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only  was  the  water  really  far  too  high  for  our  sport, 
but  so  dense  was  the  covert,  and  so  steep  the  bank, 
that  our  chances  of  again  seeing  the  pisciverous  animal 
were  but  slight. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  the  farmer,  as  standing  on 
the  bank  he  leant  forward  and  struck  the  trunk  of 
an  old  weather-beaten  oak,  whose  branches  hung 
across  the  river,  and  caused  a  darkness  over  the 
whole  pool,  "  I  have  seen  many  an  otter  killed  in  this 
water,  in  the  days  of  the  old  squire — I  means  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  young  gentleman.  Old 
Probert,  the  huntsman,  was  alive  then  ;  and  many 
a  good  day's  sport  has  found  an  end  to  it  in  this 
dark  hole.  Now,  sir,  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have 
left  your  otter  under  this  bank  ;  there  is  a  holt  right, 
under  here  which  runs  to  yon  corner,"  pointing  as 
he  spoke  to  a  place  where  the  ground  formed  a  small 
promontory. 

"  There  is,  is  there  ?"  said  old  Morgan,  divesting 
himself  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  throwing  his 
hat  upon  the  ground  ;  "  it's  true  it's  a  foul  place, 
but  if  there  is,  as  you  say,  a  holt  there,  I'll 
chance  it." 

Cutting  the  longest  ashen  stick  that  he  could 
see,  he  lowered  himself  down  the  bank,  his  feet  not 
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touching  ground  until  the  water  had  reached  above 
his  waist. 

11  I'll  soon  tell  you,  sir,  if  there's  a  holt  here/'  he 
said,  working  with  his  pole,  and  soon  satisfying  himself, 
as  he  imagined,  that  the  bank  afforded  no  shelter  to 
an  otter. 

"  But  wait  a  bit,  sir,"  he  said,  continuing  to  drive 
his  pole  into  every  imaginary  hole,  standing  at  the  time 
up  to  his  neck  in  the  water  ;  "  there's  a  holt,  sir."  The 
water  was  then  reaching  to  his  chin,  as  stooping,  he 
worked  away  with  his  ash  plant.  "  If  the  varmint 
is  anywhere,  he  is  here ;  we'll  have  him  out ! — we'll 
have  him  out !" 

All  this  time  the  hounds,  with  ears  pricked,  were 
perfectly  alive  to  all  that  was  going  on;  and  although 
not  one  dog  opened,  the  entire  pack  appeared  to 
enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  scene, 

"  He's  in  the  old  stump  now,  sir,"  said  Morgan,  as, 
catching  hold  of  branch  after  branch,  he  finally 
landed  himself  on  the  bank,  his  quickened  breathing 
telling  plainly  how  great  had  been  his  exertions. 

"  I'll  bet  all  I'm  worth  that  he  is  in  that  old  tree, 
and  that  he  has  got  a  holting-hole  at  the  top. 
Farmer,  have  ye  a  cross  saw  ? — the  old  tree  is  but  fit 
for  fire-wood — if  ye  have,  let  us  have  it." 
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The  appeal  to  old  Farmer  Jones  was  not  thrown 
away,  for,  mumbling  something  about  the  young 
squire's  love  of  sport,  he  despatched  a  boy  to  the 
house  for  the  necessary  tool. 

"  I  wish  I  had  my  spear  with  me,"  said  Morgan, 
as,  wet  to  his  chin,  he  sat  on  the  grass,  and 
pushed  a  short  black  pipe  into  his  mouth  ;  "  but  you 
stopped  that,  sir.  Master  said  that  you  wouldn't 
allow  spears." 

"  You  are  right,  Morgan,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  wrote  to 
your  master,  and  said  that  I  wished  for  a  legitimate 
hunt,  and  that  we  will  have — fair  play  is  a  jewel.  I 
wish  they  would  come,"  I  added,  looking  back  in  my 
anxiety  for  the  return  of  the  lad. 

"  You'll  never  kill  him,  sir — there's  too  much 
water ;  he'll  be  up  and  down — why,  he  can  keep 
under  water  for  five  minutes.  The  river  is  far  too 
full." 

"  Never  mind.  If,  as  you  say,  he  is  bolted  in  that 
tree,  we  will  see  the  end  of  it ;  and  if  you  succeed  in 
killing  him,  there  are  two  sovereigns  for  your  pluck. 
Here  comes  the  boy." 

I  will  not  deny  that  I  was  beginning  to  get  wearied 
with  my  day's  sport.  What  with  having  risen  at 
two  o'clock,  and  having  frequently  during  the  day 
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dabbled  in  water  up  to  my  arm-pits,  I  thought  it  was 
about  time  to  be  done  with  it.  It  may  be  believed, 
therefore,  that  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  the  man  return. 

"  I  have  brought  two  saws  and  a  stocking-axe," 
said  the  youth,  throwing  the  tools  on  the  ground. 
His  very  soul  appeared  wrapped  up  in  bringing  the 
day's  work  to  a  successful  issue,  and  in  the  sequel 
he  really  proved  to  be  the  one  who  enabled  me  to 

reach  M Castle  that  evening  with  a  degree  of 

pride  I  had  seldom  felt  before. 

"  You  have  done  right,  lad,"  said  the  farmer.  Then, 
addressing  me,  he  continued,  "  You'll  never  fall  that 
old  stump,  sir ;  and,  mind  me,  if  the  tree  is  hollow, 
he's  near  the  top.  Now,  how  will  you  manage  that  ? 
'Twould  be  a  nasty  fall  into  that  dark  pool." 

Fortunately  for  me,  nonplussed  as  I  was,  old 
Morgan  had  already  in  his  mind  arranged  how  to 
proceed,  and  it  was  with*  pleasure  that  I  witnessed 
the  lad  Tim  Lewis,  with  the  smaller  saw  in  his  hand, 
climbing,  or  rather  making  his  way,  along  the 
weather-beaten  old  tree,  which,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  hung  nearly  across  the  river. 

"  That's  enough,  lad,"  said  Morgan,  seeing  the  boy 
had  reached  half-way  across  the  water.  "  Saw  away 
— saw  away,  but  mind  your  holding ;  they  say  that 

p 
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all  the  bell-ropes  of  Talgarth  Church  tied  together 
never  fathomed  the  depth  of  that  pool." 

The  lad,  however,  made  no  answer  to  the  hunts- 
man's warning,  but  continued  his  operations,  which 
were  by  no  means  light,  considering  his  position, 
and  that  one  of  his  hands  was  entirely  occupied  in 
keeping  the  necessary  equilibrium.  At  last  he  cried 
out,  "All  done !"  the  end  of  the  hollow  branch  at  the 
same  time,  preparatory  to  falling,  giving  sundry 
cracks.  While  we  were  regarding  with  the  great- 
est attention  the  falling  portion  of  the  tree,  how 
great  was  my  astonishment  when  I  saw  the  animal 
half  out  of  the  hollow  trunk  making  ready  for  a  dive 
into  the  same  pool  which  had  afforded  us  that  morn- 
ing such  infinite  sport. 

"  Loo  in  there! — Loo  in!"  screamed  Morgan,  now  in 
ecstasy.  The  whole  pack  jumped  into  the  water,  but 
soon  found  to  their  cost  that  the  amphibious  animal 
was  far  from  being  beaten.  "He  has  dived  again," 
said  Morgan  ;  "  keep  a  sharp  look-out  up  and  down 
— we're  heading  him  now/' 

For  a  time  the  pack  beat  the  water  with  their 
fore  feet,  twisting  and  turning  in  every  imaginable 
direction,  their  dilated  eyes  bespeaking  a  know- 
ledge that  their  prey  was  not  far  distant.  Suddenly 
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a  shout  down  the  river  attracted  our  attention,  and 
on  my  running  in  that  direction  I  was  told  that  "the 
big  brute"  had  risen  again  near  to  the  bank,  that  a 
small  terrier  belonging  to  one  of  the  bystanders  had 
jumped  in  after  him,  and  that  both  otter  and  dog  had 
vanished  under  water. 

"What!"  I  said,  "the  otter  has  taken  the  dog 
down  with  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  one  of  the  men  ;  "  he  had  him 
by  the  nose  in  an  instant,  and  down  they  both  went ; 
but  there  he  is  again,"  pointing  to  where  the  little 
canine  hunter  was  to  be  seen  a  few  yards  higher  up 
the  river,  shaking  himself,  his  courage,  doubtless,  not 
increased  by  the  submersion  he  had  undergone. 

By  this  time,  however,  old  Morgan  having  succeed- 
ed in  getting  his  hounds  well  settled  to  the  scent,  they 
had  driven  the  otter  into  the  lower  water,  which  was 
much  interspersed  with  rocks,  and  where  we  were 
better  able  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  size  of  the 
animal  that  had  already  defied  us  for  more  than  nine 
hours. 

"  You'll  have  the  laugh  at  'em,  sir,  when  you  get 
home,"  said  the  old  huntsman  ;  "  it's  a  dog-otter, 
and  a  big  one  too — the  bitch  isn't  far  off ;  but  they'll 
have  him  directly.  Hark  to  Brilliant !"  screamed 

p  2 
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the  old  man,  wading  up  to  his  middle  in  the  water, 
and,  cap  in  hand,  cheering  on  his  old  and  well-tried 
favourite.  "  She'll  never  let  him  rest — there  he  is,  up 
again  !"  giving  a  view  holloa  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  nobler-looking  but  decidedly  not  better 
pack.  I  could  now  plainly  see  that  our  exertions 
1vere  likely  soon  to  be  crowned  with  success,  the 
otter  showing  evident  signs  of  distress.  Besides,  he 
no  longer  had  a  large  and  deep  pool  in  which  to  dive, 
and  thus  elude  his  pursuers. 

A  more  joyous  moment  could  not  well  be  imagined, 
what  with  the  wild  nature  of  the  scenery  and  the 
excitement  of  the  chase.  Each  rock  was  as  slippery 
as  glass,  and  afforded  no  footing  to  the  dogs,  who, 
one  and  all,  pressed  forward  to  be  present  at  the 
death  of  the  arch-destroyer  of  the  finny  tribe. 

"Whoop  !"  shouted  Morgan,  as,  floundering  among 
the  rocks,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  extricating  his 
prize  from  the  ruthless  jaws  of  the  pursuers. 
"  Whoop !"  he  cried,  as,  surrounded  by  the  pack,  he 
bore  in  triumph,  high  aloft,  the  trophy  he  had  so 
well  earned.  "  There's  an  otter  for  you,  sir,"  he  said, 
as,  breathless  from  exertion  in  crawling  up  the  bank, 
he  laid  on  the  ground  the  still  breathing  animal, 
the  effect  of  whose  venomous  bite  was  already  percep- 
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tible  upon  the  cheeks  of  two  of  the  hounds,  their  heads 
having  swollen  to  twice  their  natural  size.  "  That's 
the  biggest  otter  that  I  ever  saw,  measuring  four 
feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  is  fit  to 
grace  any  gentleman's  hall." 

"And  so  it  shall,  Morgan,"  I  replied,  delighted 
that,  in  spite  of  all  that  my  friends  could  say  to  the 
contrary,  I  had  never  deserted  the  old  man.  "  That 
memento  of  your  untiring  exertions  shall  have  a  place 

in  the  hall  of  D Park.  What  weight  is  he, 

Morgan?"  • 

"Twenty-eight  pounds,  if  an  ounce,"  replied 
Morgan,  watching  the  animal  as  it  gave  its  last 
gasp.  "Now,  sir,  what  do  you  say,  the  bitch  isn't 
far  off — shall  we  try  for  her?  It  isn't  five 
o'clock." 

"  No,  Morgan,"  I  replied  ;  "  for  if  she  was  to  lead 
us  such  a  dance  as  we  have  already  had,  it  would  be 
midnight  ere  I  reached  the  castle.  I  am  proud 
enough  to  have  that  fine  fellow  to  take  home.  We 
shall  now  make  for  the  village  of  Bronllys,  where  we 
will  have  something  to  eat,  for  neither  you  nor  I  have 
tasted  anything  since  three  o'clock  this  morning; 
added  to  which,  the  dogs  show  signs  of  having  had 
enough  of  work  for  one  day." 
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Loth,  indeed,  was  Morgan  to  quit  the  river  side ; 
and  not  before  I  had  granted  my  consent  to  his  try- 
ing the  same  water  on  the  morrow,  did  he  call  his 
hounds  off.  We  then  started  for  the  village,  where, 
after  a  hearty  but  homely  repast,  I  re-mounted  my 
horse,  and,  with  the  otter  before  me,  rode  off  for  the 
residence  of  my  brother-in-law. 

It  was  my  first  day's  otter-hunting,  and  not  a  little 
proud  was  I  as,  wet  and  covered  with  mud,  I  flung 
the  animal  on  the  floor  of  the  billiard-room,  where  all 
my  companions  of  the  morning  were  assembled. 
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ANE  of  the  best  runs  that  I  ever  witnessed  with  a 
fox  was  whilst  pursuing  the  less  noble  sport  of 
hare-hunting ;  and  it  was  with  my  own  hounds — as 
pretty  a  little  thirteen  couples  as  ever  were  turned 
out — who  that  day  gained  a  name  for  themselves 
as  "  stickers,"  which  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  I 
had  that  morning  (it  was  the  first  week  in  the 
month  of  November)  killed  one  hare  on  Mynydd 
Eppynt,  a  wild  range  of  moorland  in  Breconshire, 
extending  some  eight  miles  above  Llangoed,  where  I 
then  resided,  to  the  town  of  Builth,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  beating  for  another,  when  the  entire  pack  went 
off  at  score,  running  nearly  mute,  a  remarkable 
thing  for  harriers.  For  a  moment  I  thought  that 
"  puss  "  had  been  "  viewed  away,"  and  expected  the 
usual  round  and  round  gallop  that  accompanies  hare- 
hunting  ;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  for  on  they  went, 
down  wind,  too,  at  a  pace  surpassing  that  which  I  was 
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accustomed  to  witness,  and  with  nothing  to  stop 
them  but  heather,  one  vast  track  of  moorland  lying 
before  them. 

"  I  never  saw  hare  run  so  straight  as  this,"  said 
my  man,  galloping  up  to  my  side — "  why,  sir,  I  can 
hardly  hear  them ;  they  viewed  her  away,  I  suppose." 

"  I  know  not,"  I  replied,  "  scarce  a  hound  opens  ; 
they  are  lamentably  deficient  in  music  this  morning. 
What  a  pace  they  are  going  at !" 

For  at  least  five  miles  they  had  kept  the  mountain 
ridge,  running  at  the  same  speed,  when  suddenly 
the  pack,  turning  to  the  right,  appeared  to  be 
making  down  for  the  enclosed  grounds  bordering 
on  the  broad  and  rocky  river  Wye. 

"  They're  making  for  Capel  Althmaur,  sir," 
said  my  man ;  "  you  may  hear  them  now  as  they 
rattle  her  through  yon  big  wood.  Hark  to  Lofty  ! — 
never  did  I  see  hare  run  so  straight." 

"  We  must  have  changed  our  hare,"  I  replied ; 
"  but  look  at  them — they're  making  for  the  river  ; 
they  have  crossed  the  turnpike  road  already." 

"  And  they'll  cross  the  river  too,  sir.  I  believe 
we  shall  never  catch  them  if  they  do.  See !  they're 


in." 


"That's   no   hare,"   I   replied,   jumping  a   small 
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stake-bound  fence,  which  alone  separated  me  from 
the  turnpike  road,  and  closely  followed  by  my  man 
Williams.  "  We  must  make  for  Builth  bridge ; 

there's  not  a  ford  between  this  and  the  town." 

» 

"We  shall  never  see  them  again,  sir;  they're 
making  for  Aberredw  rocks — we  shall  never  see  them 
again !" 

Without  giving  any  reply,  I  made  for  the  turn- 
pike road,  \vhich,  running  parallel  with  the  river, 
afforded  a  splendid  view  of  the  pack  (then  giving 
forth  sweet  music)  as  they  crested  the  towering  rocks 
which  overhang  the  lovely  river  Eddw." 

"There  they  are,  sir,  crossing  the  Castle  Tump, 
Snowball,  as  usual,  leading  them.  Hark  to  Snowball ! 
Go  it,  my  little  beauties !" 

"  We  shall  never  catch  them,  Williams,"  I  said ; 
"  we  have  now  two  miles  to  go  before  Builth  bridge 
is  made ;  we  cannot  keep  up  this  pace  much  longer." 

I  had  hardly  ceased  speaking,  when  "  tally-ho !" 
echoed  from  rock  to  rock,  given  by  one  whose  voice 
was  well  known  to  me.  "  Tally-ho  ! — tally-ho  !"  again 
broke  upon  our  ears. 

"  That's  Tom  Pugh,  of  Blanmilon,  for  a  hundred/' 
I  said.  "  I  thought  it  was  a  fox  ;  we  have  got  our 
work  cut  out.  On,  on,  for  Builth  !  " 
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All  this  time  we  could  hear  the  pack  in  full  cry, 
the  scent  apparently  lying  breast  high ;  and  only  as 
we  neared  the  bridge,  which  unites  the  counties  of 
Brecon  and  Kadnor,  was  all  sound  lost. 

Crossing  the  bridge,  it  took  us  but  little  time  to 
clear  the  village  of  Llanelwedd,  when,  turning  up  a 
lane,  I  made  for  Blanmilon,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Pugh,  than  whom  a  better  fellow  never 
breathed,  and  who  was  himself  owner  of  a  small  pack 
of  rough  but  steady  hounds.  His  servant  told  me 
that  his  master,  having  viewed  the  fox,  and  being 
mounted,  had  followed  the  hounds,  and  that  four  or 
five  couple  of  his  dogs,  which  ran  loose  about  the 
house,  had  joined  mine. 

"  He  looked  uncommon  fresh,  sir/7  said  the  man, 
in  answer  to  my  inquiries  whether  or  not  the  fox  was 
nearly  down  ;  "  he  carried  his  brush  high  in  the  air. 
Where  did  you  find  him,  sir  ?" 

"  Close  to  Llangoed,  and  not  a  check  have  we  had," 
I  replied. 

"Well,  sir,  it's  good  that  they  have  got  young 
master  with  them ;  he  knows  the  country  well. 
They're  making  for  the  Hundred  House  ;  but  follow 
the  lane,  it  will  bring  you  to  Hungry  Green." 

Thanking  him  for  the  information  he  had  given  us, 
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and  delighted  to  find  that  the  few  moments  taken  up 
in  conversation  had  wonderfully  revived  our  horses, 
we  followed  the  track  specified,  but  without  a  sound 
to  guide  us  on  our  way. 

After  ten  minutes'  rapid  galloping,  however,  which 
saw  the  enclosed  grounds  left  behind  us,  I  found  that 
we  were  entering  on  the  wild  waste  rejoicing  in  the 
name  of  Hungry  Green,  where,  to  my  delight,  I  saw 
in  the  distance  a  drove  of  black  cattle  coming  towards 
us,  which  soon  afterwards  we  met. 

"  Did  you  see  the  hounds  ?"  I  said,  addressing  two 
men  somewhat  in  advance. 

"  See  them  ! — I  should  think  so ;  why,  they  Ye 
five  miles  on  a -head  by  this  time — the  fox  is  just 
afore  them ;  there's  only  one  man  with  them,  and 
they'll  soon  shake  him  off,"  replied  one  of  the 
drovers. 

"Which  way  were  their  heads  set?"  I  inquired. 

"Why,  man,"  answered  his  mate,  somewhat  im- 
pertinently, "  I  should  say  for  Llanbadarn  Garreg." 

"Why,  Llanbadarn  Garreg  is  eight  miles  from 
here,"  I  continued. 

"  I  know  it  is — every  inch  of  it,"  he  said  ;  "  and 
it  strikes  me  they'll  not  catch  him  until  they  get  to 
the  Devil's  Bridge." 
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Half  angry  at  the  man's  impertinent  manner,  and 
much  vexed  at  finding  that  the  pack  was  so  far 
ahead,  I  again  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  and  accom- 
panied by  my  servant,  galloped  along  the  well-beaten 
track  by  which  the  Cardiganshire  cattle  crossed  that 
part  of  the  county  of  Kadnor  on  their  way  to  the 
great  fair  of  Barnet. 

Few  and  far  between  were  the  human  beings  that 
we  met  on  that  cold  and  cheerless  waste,  and  their  an- 
swers to  our  inquiries  were  as  unsatisfactory  as  could 
well  be  imagined.  What  to  do,  I  knew  not.  If  we 
continued  to  follow  the  track  we  were  on,  we  might 
perchance  find  that  we  were  lengthening  the  dis- 
tance that  separated  us  from  the  pack  ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  had  no  certainty  that  the  truth 
had  been  told  us  as  regarded  their  pointing  towards 
Llanbadarn. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  must  be  done,  Williams/'  I 
said,  pulling  up  my  horse  ;  "  one  of  us  must  con- 
tinue along  this  drove  road,  whilst  the  other  strikes 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  Radnorshire  beacons — find 
them  we  must,  for  they  have  run  altogether  out  of 
their  own  country/' 

Little  time  was  lost  in  deciding  which  of  the  two 
should  undertake  the  difficult  task  of  crossing  the 
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deep  and  wooded  dingle  at  the  bottom  of  which 
flowed  the  rocky  little  river  Eddw.  It  fell  to  the  lot 
of  my  servant,  who  professed  to  know  the  country 
better  than  myself. 

My  man  once  away,  T  again  continued  at  a  rapid 
pace  my  search  after  the  missing  pack.  Mile  after 
mile  was  completed  without  a  sound  to  indicate 
their  whereabouts.  It  was  now  four  o'clock,  and 
thirteen  miles  at  least  was  I  distant  from  my  home, 
when  I  fancied  that  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  hound's 
voice.  I  listened  and  found  that  such  was  the  case. 
With  renewed  hope  I  pressed  forward  towards  the 
lonely  inn  called  the  "  Hundred  House,"  where  I  was 
informed  of  the  truth  of  the  drover's  statement.  The 
pack  had  passed  an  hour  before.  Determined  to 
find,  if  possible,  the  hound  I  had  heard  give  tongue, 
I  struck  off  to  the  right.  Success  attended  my  efforts. 
That  hound,  however,  did  not  belong  to  me.  It  was 
evidently  one  that  had  joined  my  pack,  and  which, 
from  lack  of  speed,  had  been  left  behind. 

Satisfied  that  I  was  now  on  their  track,  I  suffered 
the  old,  worn-out  dog,  who  from  time  to  time  would 
pick  up  the  scent,  to  have  his  own  way,  and  through 
him  at  last  was  brought  to  a  spur  of  the  hill,  where 
I  could  distinctly  hear  the  pack  still  in  full  cry. 
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Forgetful  of  the  old  dog's  services,  I  again  pressed 
forward,  and  after  a  ride  of  ten  minutes  found  myself 
once  again  with  my  hounds,  which  I  had  for  two 
hours  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

"  We'll  try  back  a  bit,"  said  my  friend  Pugh  ; 
"  they  made  it  good  to  yonder  knoll.  Yoick  ! — re- 
cover again — he  can't  last  much  longer — what  a 
run  I  have  had!  Where  did  you  find  him?" 

After  telling  him  how  by  accident  I  had  come 
across  him  in  the  open,  I  was  about  to  narrate  different 
particulars,  when  Snowball,  ever  a  leading  hound,  hit 
off  the  scent,  which  being  immediately  taken  up  by 
the  whole  pack,  we  started  off  again,  at  a  pace  which 
proved  far  too  quick  for  both  of  us,  my  horse  more 
especially  being  nearly  done  up. 

"  Keep  with  them,  Pugh,  if  you  can  !"  I  cried  out, 
his  steed  apparently  still  having  something  left  in 
him.  "I  should  like  to  kill  that  fox — it  will  be 
a  memorable  day  with  me." 

"All  right,  old  fellow,"  he  replied,  dashing  for- 
ward. His  horse's  hocks  every  now  and  then  were 
embedded  in  bog,  whilst  mine,  who  had  lost  a  hinder 
shoe,  began  to  show  evident  signs  of  "  shutting  up  " 
altogether.  "  Tally-ho  !  tally-ho  !  tally-ho  !"  he  cried, 
looking  back,  and  pointing  with  his  whip  where  I 
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could  plainly  see  the  fox  some  forty  yards  a-head  of 
the  pack. 

"  Tally-ho  !"  I  repeated,  as,  ramming  the  spurs 
into  my  horse,  I  did  my  best  to  witness  the  finish  of 
one  of  the  longest  runs  I  had  ever  known  with  harriers; 
but  to  no  purpose  were  my  exertions — the  noble 
animal  was  done,  and  at  a  foot's  pace  I  followed, 
finally  coming  up  with  my  friends  under  the  brow  of 
a  hill,  where  I  found  them  in  the  act  of  severing  the 
"  varmint's  "  head  from  his  body,  prior  to  his  being 
broken  up ;  and  if  ever  hounds  deserved  their  prize, 
my  little  pack  did  that  day. 

"  What  a  pity  you  were  not  with  me,  Stretton," 
said  my  friend,  "  I  have  had  many  a  run  from 
Aberreddw  rocks,  but  never  such  a  one  as  this.  I 
happened  to  be  at  the  blacksmith's  when  your  hounds 
crossed  the  river.  It  was  I  who  first  '  tallied  '  him  ; 
you  see  your  little  pack  is  somewhat  enlarged." 

"  I  knew  your  voice,  and  felt  glad,"  I  said,  "  being 
assured  that  you  would  join  them.  As  for  myself  and 
my  man,  we  had  to  ride  round  by  the  bridge  ;  there 
is  one  of  your  hounds  back  yonder." 

"  Oh  !  never  mind  him — my  dogs  are  all  on  board 
wages;  he'll  find  his  way  home.  It  strikes  me  that 
you  had  better  take  a  bed  at  my  house  to-night ; 
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your  horse  is  completely  done.  I  can  kennel  up 
your  dogs — there  never  was  any  lack  of  '  pabulum  ' 
for  man  or  beast  at  Blanrnilon ;  but  you  knew  the  old 
house  in  my  father's  time." 

"  Ay,  did  I,"  I  replied,  "  and  never  was  there  a 
better  man,  or  a  more  thorough  sportsman,  than 
Justice  Pugh.  I  accept  your  offer  with  pleasure.  It 
would  indeed  be  late  ere  I  reached  my  home,  did  I 
do  otherwise." 

The  approaching  darkness,  accompanied  with  a 
slight  drizzling  rain,  now  warned  us  to  make  for 
home,  and  notwithstanding  that  two  or  three  couple 
of  hounds  were  missing,  I  called  my  dogs,  and 
retraced  my  steps  towards  the  Hundred  House,  my 
friend  acting  as  "  whipper-in  "  on  the  occasion. 

Having  comforted  each  of  our  horses  with  a  bucket 
of  gruel,  and  ourselves  with  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
water  each,  we  once  again  turned  our  horses'  heads 
towards  the  more  hospitable  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  of  Builth,  the  only  pleasurable  association  I 
carried  with  me  from  Hungry  Green  being  that  of  the 
extraordinary  run  which  that  day  had  fallen  to  my  lot. 
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TF  in  early  youth  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  pleasure 
to  be  found  in  building  castles  in  the  air,  surely 
the  memory  of  the  past  in  our  declining  years  is  equally 
fraught  with  enjoyment.  To  me  there  is  nothing  more 
delightful  than  suffering  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  past 
sporting  days ;  to  conjure  up  the  forms  of  those  that 
I  have  loved  and  lost,  the  companions  of  my  plea- 
sures; to  linger  over  a  good  day's  run,  or  on  one  that 
has  become  memorable  from  affording  a  more  than 
usual  amount  of  excitement,  as  when,  with  rod  in 
hand,  I  made  my  most  successful  onslaughts  on  the 
finny  trioe.  How  often  do  I  call  to  my  remembrance 
the  pride  with  which,  on  the  first  day  when,  with 
an  eighteen-foot  rod,  I  made  my  debut  as  a  salmon 
fisher,  I  returned  home  with  a  brace  of  salmon  at  my 
back;  or  my  otter-hunting  days,  when  at  break  of  morn  I 
was  to  be  found  upon  the  bank  of  some  well-known 
brook  in  the  Principality  of  Wales.  Yes,  those  were 
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happy  days,  and  yet  I  know  not  to  which  season  to 
adjudge  the  palm,  so  equally  has  Providence  mea- 
sured out  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  at  different 
periods  from  varied  and  active  amusements. 

I  have  said  that  I  know  not  to  which  sport  I  would 
give  the  preference.  Certain,  however,  it  is  that  the 
position  in  which  a  man  is  placed,  or  the  state  of  his 
purse,  must  have  much  to  do  in  determining  whether 
in  after-life  he  shall  prove  a  first-rate  rider  to  hounds, 
a  good  shot,  or  an  adept  at  the  gentle  art.  The  two 
last-named  amusements  are,  indeed,  by  far  the  least 
expensive  ;  and  thus,  I  suppose,  it  has  happened  that 
I  have  not  seen  so  much  of  hounds  as  I  might  other- 
wise have  done,  and  have  been  forced  for  my  recrea- 
tion to  fall  back  upon  the  dog  and  gun. 

How  well  do  I  remember  the  eve  of  my  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  covert  side,  when,  sauntering  into  my 
bed-room  at  my  tutor's  house,  I  saw  my  scarlet  coat, 
my  leathers,  and  my  boots  all  neatly  arranged  by  his 
man-of-all-work,  and  everything  in  readiness  for  my 
morning's  triumph,  as  I  anticipated.  With  what 
anxiety  I  listened  to  the  closing  of  the  last  door,  that 
sound  which  proclaimed  my  tutor  to  have  retired 
for  the  night,  when,  without  fear  of  disturbance,  I 
might  give  to  the  tails  of  my  new  garment  a 
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semblance  of  having  done  some  duty.  Verdant,  in- 
deed, must  I  have  been  to  imagine  that  I  could  give 
myself  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  veteran  in 
the  field  by  staining  my  coat-tails  with  ink  and  water. 

It  was  with  the  East  Kent  hounds  that  I  made 
my  first  appearance  in  the  hunting-field  ;  and  a 
famous  day  we  had — at  least,  so  I  was  informed ;  but, 
to  tell  the  truth,  despite  the  good  hunting  qualities  of 
my  horse  (a  hack  which  I  had  hired  from  the  stables 
of  Mr.Rimell,  of  Bond  Street),  I  had  sundry  and  very 
awkward  falls,  which  appeared  to  cause  no  little 
amusement  to  a  somewhat  large  and  aristocratic  field. 

Yes,  I  think  I  see  myself,  as,  having  put  up  my 
horse,  on  my  return,  at  the  "  Saracen's  Head  "  inn, 
I  strolled  in  hunting  costume  about  the  little  town  of 
Ashford,  where  I  was  studying  with  a  clergyman,  one 
who  was  in  no  ways  strict  as  to  my  choice  of  amuse- 
ments, but  with  whom  I  did  not  long  remain,  an 
accession  of  fortune  soon  after  rendering  the  duties  of 
tutor  no  longer  incumbent  upon  him. 

It  was  also  whilst  sojourning  in  that  part  of  Kent 
that  I  was  first  initiated  into  the  pleasures  attendant 
upon  the  use  of  the  gun,  my  instructor  being  no  other 
than  a  tinker  who  lived  in  a  lane  near  our  house,  with- 
out exception  the  greatest  poacher  that  I  ever  met  with. 
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It  was  the  second  week  in  October,  I  remember,  that, 
according  to  arrangement,  I  stood  at  the  door  of  Bill 
Sykes's  comfortless  dwelling,  whose  dilapidated  shut- 
ters totally  failed  to  obscure  the  light  which  plainly 
told  that  the  poacher  was  early  astir.  Tapping  gently 
at  the  door,  a  smothered  growl  fell  upon  my  ear. 
This  I  knew  emanated  from  one  of  the  numerous 
curs  kept  by  the  tinker.  The  salutation  at  the  time 
I  thought  anything  but  encouraging ;  nor  did  I  feel 
more  confident  when  I  heard  the  coarse  voice  of  the 
poacher,  as,  ordering  the  brute  from  the  door,  he 
raised  the  latch  to  admit  of  my  entering. 

"  You  are  true  to  your  time,  young  sir,"  said 
Sykes,  wiping  the  seat  of  a  chair  with  his  leather 
apron  ;  "the  clock  has  only  just  struck  four.  Swin- 
ford  Holt  is  but  an  hour's  walk  ;  the  keepers  will  be 
all  on  'em  down  at  the  Hall  to-day ;  they  have  no 
end  of  great  folks  at  the  big  house.  You  have  seen 
that  'ere  thing  afore,  haven't  ye  ?"  pointing  to  the 
stock  of  an  air-gun  which  rested  against  the  wall ; 
"  that  there  tool  don't  bark — he  does  his  work 
quietly." 

Acknowledging  that  1  had  before  seen  the  ques- 
tionable implement  of  death,  but  denying  that  I  had 
ever  seen  it  used,  I  began  to  argue  the  point  as  to  its- 
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legality,  and  to  speak  of  the  consequences  that  might 
ensue  should  we  be  caught;  especially  myself,  as  I  was 
the  possessor  of  a  certificate,  and  was  sufficiently  up  in 
law  to  know  that  an  action  for  trespass  was  all  that 
I  had  to  fear,  the  penalty  of  which  would  amount  to 
two  pounds. 

To  me  it  was  a  mystery  how  a  man  so  well 
known  as  Bill  Sykes  was,  could  have  carried  on 
his  lawless  depredations  for  so  long  a  time,  with- 
out being  sent  out  of  the  country.  The  numberless 
convictions  that  he  confessed  to  were  beyond  belief, 
and  yet  at  no  time  during  the  season  was  the  house 
devoid  of  game.  In  the  day-time,  it  is  true,  he 
was  generally  to  be  seen  following  his  lawful  avoca- 
tions, trudging  by  the  side  of  an  invaluable  donkey, 
and  accompanied  by  a  remarkably  intelligent  and 
good-looking  lad,  by  no  means  the  counterpart  of  his 
father,  than  whom  a  more  villainous-looking  mortal 
could  not  well  be  imagined. 

"  Don't  ye  be  alarmed  about  the  keepers — I  know 
where  they  be  to-day — they  shot  Swinford  last  week 
—nobody  will  interfere  with  us.  A  brace  of  long 
tails  and  a  hare,  I  think  you  said  you  wanted  ?  I 
think  as  how  you  might  as  well  leave  that  'ere  gun 
behind  you — it  is  quite  safe  here  "  (which,  by-the-by, 
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I  rather  doubted),  u  nobody  will  touch  it.  I  always 
carries  the  key  with  me ;  and  I  guess  that  no  one 
will  attempt  to  enter  the  house  whilst  them  two  dogs 
are  left  in  charge/7  drawing  my  attention,  as  he  spoke, 
to  two  ill-favoured  curs,  one  of  which  was  half  lurcher, 
half  bull-dog,  whilst  the  other  showed  unmistakable 
signs  of  having  something  of  the  pointer  in  him. 

To  this  unheard-of  request,  I  replied  by  a  decided 
negative,  having  made  up  my  mind  to  shoot  myself, 
with  which  intention  I  had  actually  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  brace  of  good-looking  dogs  that  Bill  Sykes 
had  procured  for  me,  arid  for  which  I  had  paid  a  sum 
far  beyond  their  value. 

"  And  pray  what  am  I  to  do  with  my  dogs,  Sykes? 
I  want  to  have  a  day's  shooting.  It  is  true  that  I 
require  some  game  ;  and  you  told  me  that  you  could 
take  me  where  I  should  be  perfectly  safe,  and  you 
could  ensure  my  having  it.  No,  no,  Sykes,  the  dogs 
must  accompany  me." 

"  Well,  well,  sir,  no  offence/'  he  replied  ;  "  bring 
'em  along,  bring  'em  along ;  although  I  have  an  idea 
that  this  here,"  putting  the  barrel  of  the  air-gun  into 
one  pocket,  whilst  the  other  received  the  stock,  "  will 
do  more  execution  than  your  *  Westley  Richards/  as 
you  calls  it." 
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Telling  his  two  dogs,  which  had  risen  from  the 
ground  on  seeing  their  master  about  to  move,  to  lie 
down,  he  gently  opened  the  door,  and  began  with  some 
degree  of  anxiety  to  peer  up  and  down  the  lane. 

"  Strange,"  he  said,  "  that  Bill  has  not  yet  returned; 
but  never  mind,  sir,  come  along."  Then  locking  the 
door,  the  key  of  which  he  hid  in  the  thatch,  he  beckoned 
to  me,  and  we  started  at  a  rapid  pace  up  the  lane. 

In  answer  to  my  questions  as  to  what  had  become 
of  his  son,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  out  all  night 
on  a  little  business  of  his,  but  that  he  expected  to 
meet  him  every  minute. 

"  Clever  lad  that  boy  of  mine,  sir,"  said  Sykes,  a 
hideous  smile  passing  over  the  countenance  of  the 
poacher  ;  "  that  'ere  boy  can  see  a  hare  on  her  form 
a  mile  off;  but  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see 
the  way  he  sets  his  wires — by-the-by,  you  haven't 
got  any  old  kid  gloves  about  you  ? — we  always 
wear  gloves  when  a-wiring — hares  and  rabbits  are 
uncommon  nice  in  the  smell." 

Telling  Sykes  that  I  would  endeavour  to  satisfy  his 
wants,  I  expressed  a  wish  to  know  a  little  more  of  his 
son,  and  of  the  art  of  wiring  in  which  he  was  so  expert. 

"  Why,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  in  wiring,  you  know, 
there  are  two  sorts — there's  wiring  in  hedgerows,  and 
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wiring  in  the  open.  You  may  perhaps  think  it  an 
easy  job,  but  I  tell  you,  sir,  it's  a  hart ;  one  man  may 
set  a  lot  of  wires  along  a  run,  and  not  catch  a  rabbit, 
whilst  another  will  make  every  wire  tell.  Then 
again  there  is  a  different  height  for  them  and  hares. 
It's  a  great  hart,  sir,  and  requires  practice  ;  that  'ere 
boy  is  perfect  in  his  wokation,  I  assure  you." 

I  will  not,  however,  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
lengthened  description  that  I  had  to  listen  to  on  that 
one  subject,  although  to  me  it  would  have  been 
highly  interesting,  had  the  poacher  been  capable  of 
expressing  himself  with  greater  facility,  but  will  at 
once  state  that  within  an  hour's  time  I  found  myself 
ascending  a  steep  and  narrow  lane,  wjiich,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, led  to  a  wood. 

"  You  must  keep  them  dogs  well  into  heel,"  said 
Bill  Sykes,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  one  on  'em  chases  like 
a  greyhound  ;  and  if  a  rabbit  jumps  up  they'll  both 
be  off.  I  wish  you  hadn't  brought  'em." 

"  Oh  !  I'll  keep  them  back,  Sykes.  But  what  do 
you  mean  by  saying  that  you  wish  that  I  had  left  my 
dogs  behind? — how  are  we  to  find  game  without 
dogs,  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

A  supercilious  grin  passed  over  the  countenance  of 
the  poacher  as  he  said, 
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"  I  can  do  it ;  and  have  killed  more  game  than  you 


ever  saw." 


For  a  few  moments  we  walked  on  in  silence,  until 
we  suddenly  stopped  short  at  a  gate  which  led  into  a 
turnip  field.  The  poacher  requested  me  to  get  over 
it,  stating  his  wish  to  reach  the  upper  part  of 
the  wood  as  soon  as  possible.  For  some  time  we 
walked  side  by  side,  skirting  the  hedge  which  sepa- 
rated the  field  from  the  covert.  Then  suddenly  again 
stopping,  Sykes  gave  a  low  whistle,  which  was  al- 
most immediately  answered,  and  in  the  same  smothered 
tone.  "  All  right, "  growled  my  companion,  as  in 
silence  we  continued  our  walk,  until  we  reached  a 
stile,  over  which  he  sprang. 

"  You  will  keep  quiet  for  a  bit  here,  sir,"  said 
Sykes,  taking  my  gun,  and  thus  allowing  me  greater 
freedom  in  assisting  my  dogs  over  the  barrier.  "  Yet, 
there's  no  one  about,  I  think,  and  there  isn't  a  farm- 
house within  half  a  mile  of  us.  Now,  sir,  I  was 
a-thinking  that  before  we  began  to  shoot  we  might 
as  well  make  sure  of  our  bag.  Mind,  keep  them 
dogs  well  to  heel.  But  first  of  all,  with  your  per- 
mission, we  will  go  and  see  what  the  young  'mi  has 
done." 

"  Then  it  was   to  your  boy  that  you  whistled  ?"  I 
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exclaimed  ;  "why,  what  has  be  been  doing  here? — 
has  he  been  out  all  night  ?" 

"  He  has ;  and  you'll  see  that  he  has  not  been  out 
all  night  for  nothing ;  that  ?un  will  keep  the  pot 
boiling  when  his  father  is  past  work.  I  always  said 
to  my  old  woman  that  education  was  better  than 
money  ;  there's  not  a  trick  that  he's  not  up  to,  from 
tickling  trout  to  shooting  pheasants.  His  poor 
mother  was  clever — she  was  uncommon  partial  to  the 
boy." 

Resuming  our  walk,  which  was  again  carried  on  in 
silence,  in  about  five  minutes  we  came  to  a  part  of 
the  wood  where  the  undergrowth  (day  having  now 
broken)  appeared  to  increase  in  thickness,  and  where 
there  were  no  paths.  The  runs,  however,  gave 
strong  proofs  that  rabbits  abounded  in  that  locality, 
which  I  soon  found  to  be  the  case,  for  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  could  keep  my  dogs  "  to 
heel."  So  restless,  indeed,  were  they,  that  I  wished  I 
had  taken  the  poacher's  advice,  and  left  them  behind. 
.  "  I  told  you,  sir,  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  left  the  dogs  behind.  I  can  do  all  that  you 
want." 

"  Sykes,"  I  replied  hastily,  for  I  was  getting  an- 
noyed, what  with  the  delay  in  seeking  his  boy,  and 
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the  trouble  attendant  upon  my  two  brutes,  "  find  the 
game  if  you  can,  and  let  us  get  into  the  open.  I 
want  to  have  some  shooting,  I  tell  you.  Why  not  try, 
the  turnip-field? — it  ought  to  hold  three  or  four 


co  vies." 


"  We'll  try  that  field  by-and-by,  young  gentleman  ; 
but  don't  ye  see  them  turnips  are  wet  ?  The  birds 
are  on  the  feed  now — don't  you  hear  'em  calling  ? 
I  just  want  to  speak  to  my  boy — deuce  take  the  lad, 
I  can't  make  out  what  has  kept  him  from  home  all 
night." 

"  Well,  then,  go  on — I  will  follow,"  I  replied,  in 
no  very  enviable  humour.  Then  following  my  guide 
through  the  brush,  which  was  momentarily  increasing 
in  thickness,  we  continued  our  course  for  about  five 
minutes,  when  the  same  low  whistle  was  repeated 
by  the  poacher,  which  instantly  drew  forth  a  similar 
reply.  A  few  seconds  afterwards  we  were  on  a  bank 
thickly  covered  with  blackberry  bushes,  under  which 
lay  crouched  up,  with  his  ear  to  the  ground,  the 
hopeful  son  on  whose  education  Bill  Sykes  had  so 
largely  expatiated. 

"  What  the  devil  has  kept  you  here,  you  young 
whelp?"  growled  the  father.  "I  told  you  to  be 
back  before  break  of  day.  And  where's  Ned  ?" 
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"  Gone,  father,  two  hours  ago,"  replied  the  boy, 
in  frightened  accents.  "  Some  of  the  keepers  were 
in  the  wood  in  the  morning,  and  he  said  that  he 
wasn't  going  to  be  taken,  not  for  you,  or  the  best  man 
living  ;  and  I  was  afraid  to  go  home  without  the 
rabbits,  and  daylight  coming  on,  so  I  stowed  them  in 
the  old  place,  intending  to  wait  here  until  nightfall." 

"  Poor  boy  ! — pretty  education !"  I  said  to  my- 
self. 

"  Well,  lad,  what  did  you  get  ?"  inquired  the 
father. 

"  One  hare,  and  three  couples  of  rabbits,"  replied 
the  son,  his  face  assuming  a  different  expression  on 
his  father's  altered  tone. 

"  Well,  then,  get  them  home,  boy,"  continued  Sykes. 
"  I'll  mark  Ned  for  this,  the  snivelling  cur  !  Get  thee 
home.  The  rabbits  I  will  look  after.  The  key  you 
will  find  in  the  old  place." 

Now,  fortunately  for  young  Sykes,  I  had  provided 
myself  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  sandwiches,  and  a 
flask  of  brandy,  on  the  production  of  which  I  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  the  half-famished  lad  make 
a  tolerably  hearty  meal  ere  he  returned  to  his  lonely 
and  comfortless  abode. 

There  was  an  .air  of  respect  in  the  lad's  bearing 
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that,  as  he  touched  his  hat  on  leaving,  pleased  me 
much,  added  to  which  his  countenance  was,  if  not 
decidedly  handsome,  very  interesting ;  his  eyes  be- 
speaking his  gypsy  blood. 

"  Hell  not  be  long  in  getting  home,"  said  Sykes, 
watching  his  boy  as  he  made  his  way  down  the  bank 
at  a  pace  by  no  means  indicative  of  that  fatigue  which 
might  have  been  expected  in.  one  who  had  passed  a 
night  of  toil  and  watchfulness.  On  he  went  at  the 
same  rapid  rate,  the  eyes  of  the  father  following 
him  until  lost  to  sight.  "  I  will  just  have  one  look 
to  make  sure  the  young  'un  has  stowed  the  rabbits 
safe,"  said  Sykes,  climbing  up  the  bank,  and  with 
some  difficulty  making  his  way  through  the  black- 
berry bushes.  "  All  right — all  right,"  he  continued. 
And  so  they  were.  But  even  the  practised  eye  of 
the  poacher  would  have  failed  to  detect  anything, 
had  it  not  been  the  one  spot  he  invariably  used  when 
anything  untoward  occurred.  "Now,  sir,"  said 
Sykes,  with  an  air  of  importance,  "  I  think  we  had 
better  make  sure  of  what  you  want ;  the  young  'un 
has  got  a  hare,  a  long  tail  or  two  I  think  I  can 
manage  in  the  wheat- stubble  adjoining  the  turnips — 
keep  them  dogs,  sir,  well  into  heel — there  are  plenty 
on  'em  feeding  t'other  side  of  the  hedge,  only  you 

R 
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keep  quiet,  and  keep  your  dogs  back."  Here  Sykes 
thrust  both  hands  into  his  capacious  pockets,  from 
one  of  which  he  drew  forth  the  stock,  whilst  from  the 
other  he  produced  the  barrel,  which  having  put  to- 
gether, he  said,  with  a  chuckle,  "  You  shall  see  some- 
thing ! — you  shall  see  something !" 

Step  by  step,  scarcely  allowing  ourselves  to  breathe, 
we  approached  the  hedge  which  separated  the  wood 
from  the  wheat-stubble  before  alluded  to,  when,  sud- 
denly dropping  on  one  knee,  and  motioning  to  me  to 
do  the  same  (which,  by-the-by,  I  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  doing,  my  dogs  having  got  the  scent  of 
game),  the  poacher  raised  his  piece  to  his  shoulder, 
and — need  I  say  it? — a  cock-pheasant  was  the  result 
of  his  unerring  aim. 

That  was  the  first  time  that  I  saw  an  air-gun 
used. 

"  It's  a  beautiful  three-year-old  bird,"  said  Sykes, 
pointing  to  the  white  ring  round  the  neck.  "  I  like 

ring  necks.  Squire  J 's  birds  are  most  on  'em 

that  sort ;  but  why  he  should  introduce  the  '  pies  '  I 
can't  make  out.  Why,  sir,  any  one  can  see  them  on 
the  roost.  But  we'll  have  another  yet — there  are  more 
feeding  the  other  side  of  the  hedge." 

"  No,  no,"  I  replied,  beginning  to  feel  excessively 
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nervous,  "  we  will  now  go  and  try  for  some  partridges. 
I  want  to  have  some  shooting." 

"  Very  well,  sir,  come  along ;  but  the  day  is  young 
yet,  and  we  might  make  a  nice  little  bag  in  this 


corner." 


Here  the  call  of  the  partridges  became  so  loud  and 
continuous,  that  I  determined,  in  defiance  of  all  that 
Sykes  should  say  to  the  contrary,  to  beat  the  wheat- 
stubble  at  once. 

"  Let  me  just  plant  this  piece  of  mine,  for  they 
might  pounce  on  us,  and  then " 

"  Ah,  that's  right,  Sykes,  do  put  that  gun  of  yours 
away,"  I  replied  ;  "  it  makes  me  nervous,  and  I  have 
no  wish  to  have  three  months  at  the  tread-wheel." 

Eetracing  our  steps,  we  sought  the  spot  where  the 
poacher's  son  had  deposited  his  rabbits,  to  which  the 
poacher  himself  now  added  the  pheasant  and  his  gun, 
the  stock  of  which,  having  detached  it  from  the  barrel, 
he  carefully  enveloped  in  a  dirty  handkerchief,  before 
he  consigned  both  to  the  same  place  of  safety. 

"  No  danger  now,  sir — no  danger  now,"  said  Sykes, 
replacing  my  game-bag  over  his  shoulders,  which  had 
been  that  morning  so  illegally  "hansalled."  "But 
should  we  be  axed  any  questions,  you  have  only  to 
say  that  I  came  just  to  carry  this  here  thing  for  you. 

R  2 
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I'm  not  beating,  you  know,  sir — I'm  not  beating/' 
"  All  right— all  right,"  I  replied,  although  some- 
what at  a  loss  why  he  should  be  so  very  particular, 
my  knowledge  of  the  game-laws,  as  may  be  supposed, 
being  somewhat  limited. 

"  Well,  sir,  we'll  now  beat  that  wheat-stubble,  and 
endeavour  to  drive  'em  into  the  turnips — there  will 
be  some  pretty  shooting  then.  They  are  still  in  the 
field — don't  ye  hear  them  a-calling  ?  Come  this  way, 


sir." 


"  Why,  Sykes,  you  are  going  from  the  wheat-field 
— it  lies  over  there,"  I  replied,  pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  we  had  come. 

"  That's  true  enough,  sir  ;  but  don't  ye  see  that  I 
wants  to  give  the  dogs  the  wind — I  always  works  up 
wind." 

Without  daring  to  inquire  in  what  way  lay  the 
difference  of  beating  up  or  down  wind,  lest  I  should 
show  my  ignorance,  I  submitted  to  be  led  along,  and 
in  ten  minutes  found  myself  in  the  stubble-field,  where 
the  dogs,  each  taking  a  hedgerow  to  himself,  com- 
menced chasing  round  the  fifteen  acre  piece  at  a  most 
furious  rate,  giving  strong  indications  of  having  re- 
ceived their  education  at  the  hands  of  a  poacher,  though 
at  the  time  everything  appeared  to  me  to  be  all  en  regie. 
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"  But  why  don't  they  try  the  middle  of  the  field?" 
I  inquired,  as  a  second  time,  but  now  both  together, 
they  raced  round  the  field. 

"  Oh !  they'll  quarter  their  ground  presently — 
they  wants  to  make  all  sure." 

He  had  barely  ceased  speaking  when  a  hare  jumped 
up,  both  dogs  chasing,  and  one  actually  giving  tongue. 

"  Come  back,  you  brutes  ! — ware  fence  !"  screamed 
Sykes,  and  that  so  loud  as  to  cause  a  cover  of  some 
fifteen  birds  to  rise,  which  we  marked  into  the 
turnip-field  adjoining.  "  Come  on,  sir,  I  knows 
where  they  be  to  a  yard — we'll  walk  'em  up — come 
on  before  the  dogs  get  back.  I  told  you,  sir,  we 
should  have  better  sport  without  'em." 

This  to  me  appeared  as  somewhat  extraordinary ; 
but  following  the  poacher's  advice,  I  hurried  on,  my 
heart  beating  with  over-exertion  and  anxiety.  Once 
over  the  hedge  and  in  the  turnip-field,  I  stopped  to 
take  breath,  Sykes  again  urging  me  on,  by  saying, 
that  the  dogs  might  return  and  spoil  my  sport. 

"  When  the  birds  rise,  sir,  don't  give 'em  a  chance; 
let  drive  right  into  the  middle  of  'em,"  said  the 
tinker — "  we  are  close  on  'em  ;"  and  so  we  were,  for 
an  instant  afterwards  the  covey  rose,  offering  me  a 
splendid  shot.  Acting  up  to  the  advice  of  my  in- 
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structor,  I  fired  both  barrels,  dropping,  and  that  by 
chance,  one  single  bird. 

"That's  bad  work;  but  never  mind,  there's  one 
down,"  said  Sykes.  "  But  hold  hard,  sir,  don't 
move ;  load  again,  perhaps  they  are  not  all  risen," 
seeing  me  about  to  rush  up,  so  fearful  was  I  that  I 
might  not  find  my  bird.  "  Here  they  are  again — I 
thought  that  shot  would  bring  'em  back." 

And  so  it  proved,  for  on  came  my  two  dogs,  tear- 
ing through  the  turnips  at  the  same  famous  rate,  re- 
gardless of  the  birds  that  they  were  running  up ;  but 
as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  getting  on  the  scent  of  the 
one  that  I  had  winged,  which  they  caught,  and  tore 
to  pieces  before  we  could  get  to  them. 

"I  don't  call  them  dogs  well  broken,  Sykes,"  I 
said,  greatly  disgusted  ;  "  they  chase  hares  and  run 
up  all  their  birds — I  think  you  have  done  me  in  those 
dogs." 

"Done  you,  sir?  Lord  love  ye,  they  are  but 
fresh,  sir,"  replied  the  poacher;  "they'll  soon  tire 
themselves  out.  As  for  chasing — why,  some  people 
thinks  that  an  advantage — wait  a  bit,  sir,  wait  a 
bit.7' 

At  that  moment,  happening  to  turn  my  head,  to 
my  horror  I  saw  two  men  making  straight  towards 
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us,  and  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  a  moment  I  perceived 
that  they  were  keepers,  and  candidly  own  that  I  had 
a  strong  inclination  to  bolt,  and  would  have  done  so 
if  pride  had  not  restrained  me. 

"  Mind  ye  say,  sir,  that  ye  just  met  me  by  chance 
like/7  said  Sykes,  in  reply  to  my  expression  of  annoy- 
ance. 

"  I  know  not  what  I  shall  say,"  I  answered.  And 
little  time  had  I  to  consider,  for  in  a  few  minutes  the 
men  were  up  with  us.  One  of  them,  in  an  authoritative 
tone,  demanded  my  certificate,  and  asked  me  if  I  had 

permission  from  Squire  J to  shoot  upon  that 

ground.  Producing  my  license,  I  candidly  confessed 
that  I  had  not.  Upon  this  the  man,  slightly  altering 
his  manner,  said, 

"  I  must  trouble  you,  sir,  for  your  name  and 
address.  As  for  you,  Bill  Sykes,  I  think  we  have 
got  you  at  last.  We  saw  you  beating  for  game  with 
that  precious  brace  of  curs  of  yours.  You'll  hear 
more  from  me.  Now,  the  sooner  you  are  off  this  land 
the  better." 

Saying  this,  the  keeper  moved  away  with  his 
companion,  without  addressing  another  word  to  me, 
and  leaving  me  in  a  state  of  mind  by  no  means  com- 
fortable. 
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Of  course  there  was  nothing  left  us  now  to  do  but 
to  make  the  best  of  our  way  home,  which  we  did, 
reproaching  one  another  the  entire  way.  Before  noon 
I  was  again  under  my  tutor's  roof. 

"  You  must  have  commenced  your  operations  early, 
Mr.  Stretton,  that  you  are  so  soon  back,"  said  my 
tutor,  as  we  sat  over  our  luncheon.  "I  hope  you 
had  good  sport." 

"  Why — no — no,  sir.  I  only  killed  one  pheasant 
and  a  hare.  I  dropped  one  partridge,  but  was  not 
fortunate  enough  to  get  it,"  I  replied. 

"  Not  so  bad  for  so  young  a  sportsman,  and  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time,"  he  continued.  "But  what  made 
you  leave  off  so  soon?  I  told  you  that  I  should  not 
expect  you  back  until  dinner." 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I  was  warned  off 
by  Mr.  J 's  keepers." 

u  Surely  you  did  not  go  on  Mr.  J 's  land  with- 
out permission,  Mr.  Stretton  ?" 

"  I  did,  sir,  and  am  sorry  for  having  done  so,"  I 
replied. 

"  So  am  I,  indeed ;  for  Mr.  J is  a  man  as 

liberal  as  he  is  exact,  and  one  whose  acquaintance 
I  value  much.  Had  you  asked  for  a  day's  shooting 
you  would  not  have  been  denied.  I  deeply  regret 
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this  misadventure.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Stretton,  did  the 
keepers  merely  warn  you  off?" 

"No,  sir,"  I  replied,  the  colour  rushing  to  my 
cheeks,  "  I  was  asked  for  my  name  and  address." 

"  And  of  course  you  gave  them  correctly  ?" 

"  I  did  so,  sir." 

"  Then  you  may  be  sure  we  shall  hear  more  of 
this." 

Here  the  subject  dropped,  and  delighted  was  I  to 
escape  to  my  own  room,  there  quietly  to  brood  over 
the  probable  consequences  of  my  rashness. 

"  There  is  a  man  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  sir,"  said 
Job,  the  footman,  and,  indeed,  factotum  of  my  tutor, 
as  we  sat  at  dinner  the  afternoon  of  the  day  follow- 
ing. "  He  says  he  won't  keep  you  a  moment." 

One  look  was  all  I  gave  my  tutor,  as,  asking  per- 
mission to  quit  the  table,  I  rose  and  went  to  meet  the 
stranger,  whom  I  found  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  believe  your  name 
is  Stretton  ?"  said  the  man,  touching  his  hat  respect- 
fully, an  act  which  wonderfully  reassured  me. 

"  It  is  so,"  I  replied. 

"  Mr.  Charles  Stretton  ?"  continued  the  official. 

A  simple  nod  was  all  I  gave  in  answer  to  this  inter- 
rogation. 
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"  I  trust,  sir,  that  you  will  think  that  I  have  exe- 
cuted this  little  business  in  as  gentlemanly  a  way  as 
is  consistent  with  my  duty.  I  should  much  like  to 
drink  your  health,  sir." 

"  Oh !  yes,  certainly,"  I  replied,  drawing  my  purse 
from  my  pocket,  and  giving  him  a  shilling^  "  But 
will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  what  this  is?"  I 
asked,  holding  out  the  slip  of  paper  he  had  given  me. 

"  Tis  but  a  summons,  sir — nothing  to  one  like  you. 
Good  evening,  sir."  And  the  process-server  immedi- 
ately vanished. 

That  I  must  have  appeared  singularly  sheepish  on 
my  return  to  the  dining-room,  the  reader  may  believe. 
Not  a  word,  however,  was  spoken  until  my  tutor's 

wife  had  retired  from  the  table,  when  Mr.  M , 

after  sundry  attempts  at  clearing  his  throat,  said, 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Stretton,  you  have  received  a 
summons  ?" 

"  I  have,  sir,"  I.  replied,  handing  him  the  paper. 

"  Friday  I  see  is  the  day  that  you  will  have  to 
appear,"  he  continued.  "  I  will  accompany  you — 

I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  J will  be  on  the  bench.  It 

is  a  matter  that  concerns  me  equally  with  yourself." 

Again  expressing  my  regret  at  my  thoughtless  con- 
duct, arid  giving  an  assurance  that  the  like  should 
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not  occur  again,  I  finished  the  little  wine  that  was  in 
my  glass  and  quitted  the  room. 

Were  I  to  deny  that  I  dressed  myself  with  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  externals,  the  eventful 
Friday  on  which,  as  I  thought,  I  was  to  be  made  a 
spectacle  of  in  a  court  of  justice,  I  should  tell  an  un- 
truth ;  for  I  had  formed  the  idea  that  appearance 
might  do  much,  and  had  acted  accordingly. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  my  tutor  and  myself 
entered  the  Town-Hall,  which  we  found  to  be  exceed- 
ingly crowded,  a  circumstance  which,  in  my  verdancy, 
I  imagined  to  be  entirely  on  my  account.  On  the 

bench,  amongst  the  other  magistrates,  sat  Mr.  J , 

who  appeared  to  recognise  my  tutor,  which  I  took  as 
a  good  sign,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  For  about 
twenty  minutes  had  we  stood  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
hall,  while  a  case  of  but  little  importance  was  being 
tried,  when,  to  my  horror,  I  heard  my  name  called  out 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  Bill  Sykes.  When  the  crier 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  exclaimed,  "  William  Sykes — 
Charles  Stretton,  answer  to  your  names/'  I,  who  up  to 
that  moment  had  been  standing  by  my  tutor's  side, 
and  chatting  as  if  there  was  no  trouble  in  store  for 
me,  scarcely  dared  to  look  Mr.  M in  the  face. 

"  Good  God  !"  he  ejaculated  ;  "  Charles  Stretton— 
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William  Sykes !  Come  with  me/'  he  said,  forcing 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  his  arm  locked  in  mine. 
When  we  reached  the  bar  in  front  of  the  magistrates, 
which  answered  for  a  dock,  and  where  my  friend  the 
poacher  was  already  standing,  an  intimation  was  given 
me  that  I  was  to  take  a  seat  nearer  the  bench,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  much  disconcerted  Sykes,  who  was 
thus  left  the  observed  of  all  observers,  his  remarkable 
attire  attracting  the  attention  of  the  whole  court. 

I  have  before  said  that  the  tinker  was  singularly  ill- 
favoured  ;  and  his  appearance  was  by  no  means  im- 
proved by  the  costume  which  he  wore  on  this  occasion. 
Round  his  neck  was  a  large  red  kerchief,  the  ends  of 
which  were  hid  under  a  double-breasted  red  and  blue 
plush  waistcoat,  rendered  more  outrageous  by  the  four 
rows  of  glass  buttons  which  were  attached  to  it.  His 
coat  was  of  an  old  Newmarket  cut,  and  had  once,  doubt- 
less, graced  the  back  of  a  patrician.  His  white  hat  had 
a  remarkably  small  brim,  and  while  he  held  it  in  his 
hand  he  made  it  play  over  the  bar  of  the  dock  with 
the  precision  of  a  clock  pendulum. 

Our  little  affair,  however  amusing  it  might  have 
proved  to  the  majority  of  the  court,  occupied  the 
magistrates  but  a  very  short  time.  I  pled  guilty 
to  the  act  of  trespass  ;  whilst  Sykes  fought  his  own 
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battle  with  a  degree  of  cleverness  and  good-temper 
that  convulsed  the  court,  and  no  doubt  was  the  cause 
of  his  escaping  the  fine  in  which  I  was  mulcted. 

My  tutor,  who  had  taken  up  a  position  close  to 
where  I  was  standing,  immediately  paid  the  fine,  and 
requested  me  to  accompany  him  home.  Before  we 
could  depart,  however,  an  intimation  reached  us  that 
our  presence  would  be  agreeable  in  the  magistrates' 
room,  to  which  we  instantly  repaired,  and  where, 
instead  of  black  looks,  nothing  but  merriment  was 
perceptible  on  the  faces  of  the  county  magistrates, 
more  especially  on  that  of  the  man  on  whose  land  I 
had  been  a  trespasser. 

"How  are  you,  Mr.  M ?"  said  Mr.  J ,  with 

an  expression  as  comical  as  could  be  imagined.  "I  took 
the  liberty  of  sending  for  you  in  order  that  I  might 
ask  you  and  your  young  friend  to  do  me  the  pleasure 
of  dining  with  me  to-day.  You  will  meet  a  few  friends 
of  mine — a  bachelor's  party — a  bachelor's  party. 
Will  you  do  me  that  pleasure,  Mr.  Stretton?"  hold- 
ing out  his  hand,  which  I  readily  took.  "  I  fear  I 
cannot  promise  you  the  presence  of  Mr.  Sykes " 

"  Spare  him,  spare  him,  Mr.  J ,"  interrupted 

my  tutor,  convulsed  with  laughter,  as  indeed  were 
all  except  myself,  my  endeavour  to  join  them  having 
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grievously  failed,  so  thoroughly  did  I  feel  ashamed  of 
myself.  "  We  will  do  ourselves  the  pleasure,"  he  said, 
patting  my  shoulder  with  his  hand.  "At  half -past 
six,  I  presume." 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  same  hour  ;  and  mind,  Mr.  Stretton, 
that  you  put  in  an  appearance,  for  I  think  that  we 
can  make  an  arrangement  for  a  better  day's  shooting 
than  your  last." 
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TN  the  year  1852,  whilst  encamped  in  Forest  Creek, 
seventy-five  miles  from  Melbourne,  where  I  then 
made  one  of  the  five  thousand  who,  with  such  varied 
success,  sought  to  get  at  a  little  of  that  gold  which  I 
for  one  had  squandered  away  in  my  early  days  with 
a  lavishness  approaching  to  madness,  it  was  my  good 
luck  to  fall  in  with  one  "King  Tom/'  as  he  was 
facetiously  called,  but  who,  nevertheless,  was  the 
acknowledged  chief  of  the  Yarra  Yarra  tribe  ;  a  sept 
which,  from  frequent  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
had  at  that  time  assumed  the  less  euphonious  appella- 
tion of  "  Melbourne." 

The  man  of  whom  I  now  write  I  had  heard  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  one  in  whose  company  the 
"Whitefoot"  was  ever  safe.  I  had  also  been 
told  that  he  was  an  experienced  hunter,  and  had 
been  visited  by  some  Englishmen  to  whom  he 
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rendered    great    assistance  when   on  their  hunting 
excursions. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  excitement  attendant 
upon  kangaroo  hunting,  and  was  resolved  not  to 
lose  so  good  an  opportunity  as  then  presented  itself. 
I  therefore  made  overtures  of  excessive  friendship 
to  my  new  and  dusky  acquaintance,  whom  by  chance 
I  met  at  a  shepherd's  hut.  As  he  appeared  by  no  means 
.averse,  a  sort  of  bargain  was  struck  up  between  us.  In 
return  for  the  honour  of  his  company  and  guidance  I 
agreed  to  give  him  a  blanket,  six  sticks  of  twist  tobacco, 
and  a  bottle  of  rum — a  bargain  which  the  reader  will 
perhaps  consider  as  being  rather  a  one-sided  one. 
When  it  is  stated,  however,  that  the  act  of  giving  a 
glass,  and  much  more  a  bottle,  of  spirits  to  a  native, 
is  punishable  with  great  severity  (a  little  "fire- 
water" having  been  known  to  render  that  utterly  de- 
based race  perfectly  mad,  and  to  cause  many  to  "  run 
amuck"),  it  may  be  considered  that  I  was  render- 
ing a  tolerably  fair  equivalent  for  the  services  the 
chief  was  about  to  confer  upon  me. 

My  friend,  however,  was  not  of  that  class  which 
delighted  in  such  excesses.  Perhaps — I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  was  so — his  dignity  stood  in  the  way 
of  any  over-indulgence.  At  any  rate,  having  fre- 
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quently  mixed  with  the  different  European  races  which 
constituted  the  singularly  motley  population,  and 
which  had  already  rendered  the  pristine  quiet  of  that 
lovely  forest  horrid  from  excesses  too  foul  to  dwell  on, 
it  was  solely  from  their  example  that  he  had  learned  to 
love  the  pernicious  fire-water  to  the  extent  that  he  did. 

The  costume  of  my  new  acquaintance — the  man  with 
whom  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  try  my  hand  at 
kangaroo  stalking — was  somewhat  primitive,  consisting 
simply  of  a  blanket,  and  an  attempt  at  a  "  Comboy," 
a  brass  plate  hanging  from  his  neck  completing  his 
attire.  As  for  his  head,  it  required  no  other  covering 
than  his  own  long  and  thickly-matted  hair. 

The  tribe  to  which  Tom  belonged  was  encamped 
about  five  miles  from  Castlemaine,  the  name  by 
which  that  once  lovely  and  secluded  spot,  now  a 
populous  township,  is  designated.  I  had  been  told 
that,  "  barring  the  dogs,"  I  had  nothing  to  dread 
in  visiting  them,  should  I  be  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  the  acquaintance  of  their  chief.  I  preferred, 
however,  avoiding  any  risk,  and  therefore  made  an 
appointment  to  meet  Tom  on  an  early  day,  at  an 
easy  distance  from  the  place  where  my  party  was  then 
working. 

"  White  feller  keep  word  with  black  feller,"  said 

s  2 
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Tom,  showing  his  great  white  teeth,  the  sight  of  which 
caused  a  slight  temporary  shudder  to  run  through 
me.  I  was  thoroughly  aware  that  the  aborigines  were 
by  no  means  wholly  weaned  from  their  love  of  human 
flesh,  as  the  extraction  of  the  kidneys  of  their  slain 
foes  attested.  "  White  feller  give  black  feller  blanket, 
baccy,  fire-water  ?" 

"  Yes,  Tom,"  I  replied,  "  white  feller  give  blanket, 
rum,  and  baccy.  Now,  tell  me,  when  will  Tom  meet 
white  feller?  Black  feller  know  Dead  Man's  Gully  ?" 

"  Yes,  black  feller  know  um  gully  well,"  said  Tom, 
pointing  to  the  sun,  which  was  shining  brilliantly, 
and  tapping  three  times  the  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand 
with  that  of  his  right.  "  Blanket ! — baccy  ! — rum  !" 
he  repeated,  laying,  to  my  fancy,  a  strong  emphasis 
upon  the  last  article,  and  at  the  same  time  fixing 
his  large  dark  eyes  full  upon  mine,  as  if  to  test 
the  sincerity  of  my  intentions. 

Nodding  my  head,  I  also  pointed  to  the  sun,  re- 
peated Tom's  movement  of  the  fingers,  which  he  ap- 
pearing thoroughly  to  understand,  and  said, 

"  Three  days — blanket — baccy — rum." 

These  few  words  brought  our  meeting  to  a 
close,  for,  without  so  much  as  a  grunt,  the  savage 
moved  away  in  the  direction  of  the  Yarra  Yarra 
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tribe  ;  whilst  I,  highly  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
at  last  having  my  wishes  gratified,  made  the  best  of 
my  way  to  where  my  party  had  pitched  their  tent. 

"  Well,  mates,"  I  said,  on  entering  our  tent  (the 
word  "  mate  "  being  the  term  of  friendship  invariably 
made  use  of  by  all  gold-diggers),  "  I  have  seen  King 
Tom,  and  am  going  to  have  a  day's  kangaroo  shoot- 
ing with  him,  and  that  too  in  three  days'  time — what 
think  you  of  that  ?" 

A  shout  of  surprise  burst  from  all,  each  man 
having  some  question  to  put  to  me  relative  to  one 
who  had  attracted  so  much  attention,  not  only  from  his 
boldness  in  camping  near  so  populous  a  township  as 
Castlemaine,  but  also  from  the  audacity  with  which 
he  had  shown  himself  alone  and  unarmed  amongst  the 
desperate  characters  by  whom  we  were  surrounded. 

"  Tell  us,  Stretton,"  said  my  friend  Lovell,  who, 
without  flattery,  was  as  gentlemanly  and  as  good-look- 
ing a  man  as  I  have  seen,  "  what  sort  of  fellow  is  he  ? 
— I  need  not  ask,  I  suppose,  whether  he  is  dark  or 
fair,  short  or  tall?  Is  the  rascal  really  approach- 
able?— and  can  he  be  made  to  understand  plain 
English  ? — and  where  on  earth  did  you  meet  him  ? 
Tell  us  all  about  him — whether  he  had  his  waddy  or 
a  spear  with  him,  and  whether  he  was  right  regally 
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attired  in  an  old  blanket,  or  defying  this  brickfielder, 
which  has  nigh  done  us  all  up,  in  puns  naturalibus  ?" 
Laughing  heartily  at  the  varied  questions  which  so 
rapidly  emanated  from  the  mouth  of  my  friend,  I 
candidly  told  him  that  my  sable  acquaintance  ap- 
peared to  be  a  man  by  no  means  to  be  dreaded  ; 
that  he  had  really  picked  up  a  smattering  of  our 
language,  which  much  astonished  me  ;  that  he  might 
measure  five  feet  six  inches,  and  was  about  the 
ugliest  specimen  of  humanity  that  my  eyes  had  ever 
rested  on. 

"  I  have  half  a  mind  to  join  you,  Stretton — and  I 
will,  too,  by  Jove  !  "  said  Lovell,  rising  from  the 
ground  upon  which  he  had  been  lying ;  "  but  I  don't 
like  the  idea  of  going  to  their  camp — they  tell  me 
their  dogs  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  wretches 
themselves ;  and  each  black  devil  keeps  more  than 
one.  Why,  man,  they  would  worry  us  white  fellows 
in  no  time,  if  their  masters  have  indeed  ceased  to  re- 
gale themselves  on  human  flesh." 

"  Trust  me  for  that,  Lovell,"  I  replied,  interrupt- 
ing him ;  "  I  am  not  going  to  throw  a  chance  away, 
and  intend  keeping  clear  of  the  lot.  I  have  made  an 
appointment  with  Tom,  who  is  to  meet  me  at  the  top 
of  Dead  Man's  Gully  on  Friday  morning." 
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"  Well,  then,  I  am  your  man.     I  should  like  to 
have  one  good  turn  at  the  jumping  critters.     Which     . 
is  it  to  be  ? — rifle  or  double-barrel ;  buck,  duck,  or 
number  two  ?" 

"  Double-barrel,  of  course ;  and  I  intend  using 
simply  duck-shot.  You  do  as  you  like,"  I  replied, 
highly  pleased  at  having  a  companion,  for  there  was 
a  disagreeable  sensation  associated  with  the  idea  of 
being  alone  with  one  who  had  no  fear  of  law,  divine 
or  human,  and  in  whose  heart  no  friendly  feeling  could 
possibly  exist. 

"  How  long  do  you  intend  being  away?"  said  Lovell, 
now  thoroughly  determined  to  accompany  me ;  "  for 
I  doubt  that  the  houses  of  call  will  be  few  and  far  be- 
tween in  the  district  whither  we  are  bound." 

"  My  original  intention,  Lovell,  was  to  have  simply 
tried  what  one  day  might  bring  forth  in  the  shape  of 
sport ;  but  now  that  you  have  decided  to  join  me,  I 
should  say  give  the  chance  a  fair  trial,  and  make  up 
your  mind  to  leave  our  friends  for  two.  We  may  not 
have  such  a  guide  again  ;  the  tribe  will  soon  be  off 
for  fresh  hunting-grounds." 

"With  all  my  heart,  old  fellow,"  my  friend  re- 
plied, turning  round  and  addressing  one  of  our  party 
who  had  been  unanimously  selected  to  act  as  a 
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sort  of  president  of  our  mess.  "  What  say  you, 
Daniels,  can  I  be  spared?  I  do  not  forget  that 
this  is  my  week  for  cooking  and  washing  up  ;  but  I 
fancied  that  young  Strange  would  perhaps  take  my 
duties  off  my  hands.  I  will  take  his  turn  whenever 
it  may  come  round." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Lovell,"  said  Strange,  who 
was  ever  ready  to  do  a  kindness.  "  I'll  do  your  work 
— I'll  do  your  work." 

"  Well,  then,"  joined  in  Daniels,  "  if  such  is  the 
case,  there  can  be  no  other  objection  than  the  loss  of 
Dick's  labour;  for  you  know,  Lovell,  you  are  not 
worth  much  with  the  pick  and  shovel." 

This  he  said  smiling. 

"  Then  I  am  sure,"  I  remarked,  "  my  absence  also 
will  cause  but  small  complaint." 

"  Devil  a  bit,  Stretton ;  we  may  miss  you,  but  it 
will  not  be  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  dust  that  is 
minus  at  the  end  of  the  week." 

Here  all  joined  in  the  laugh  against  me.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  the  entire  party  of  six  were  seated 
on  the  ground,  intent  on  bringing  the  meal,  which  I 
had  so  summarily  interrupted,  to  an  end. 

I  have  said  that  I  was  much  astonished  at  finding 
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an  aboriginal  of  Australia  so  far  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion as  King  Tom.  The  reader,  however,  must  remem- 
ber that  nothing  whatever  was  known  of  Port  Philip 
until  1836,  when  some  stock-masters  from  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  noting  its  beautiful  pastures,  carried 
thither  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  who,  I  believe, 
was  appointed  to  make  a  report,  named  it  Australia 
Felix. 

A  town  was,  of  course,  speedily  commenced  on  the 
Yarra  Yarra  river  (as  lovely  a  stream  as  eye  would 
wish  to  rest  on),  and  though  the  site  selected  was  not 
well  adapted  for  a  port,  Melbourne  became,  almost 
as  soon  as  founded,  a  flourishing  settlement.  In  1850 
the  district  had  assumed  so  much  importance  that  it 
was  formed  into  a  separate  colony,  and  the  name  of  Vic- 
toria was  conferred  on  it.  But  the  traders  and  farmers 
were  even  then  groaning.  The  tidings  from  Sydney, 
five  hundred  miles  distant,  where  the  gold-fields  were 
proving  most  productive,  were  drawing  all  their  best 
hands  away,  and  they  could  not  but  be  sensible  that,  if 
such  a  drain  went  on,  nothing  but  ruin  was  to  be  antici- 
pated. In  order  to  devise  means  to  keep  the  people  at 
home  a  meeting  was  held,  and  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
guineas  was  proposed  as  a  reward  to  the  discoverer  of  a 
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gold-field  within  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  of 
Melbourne.  They  hadnot  to  wait  long  before  several  such 
discoveries  were  made — first  at  Anderson's  Creek,  only 
sixteen  miles  off;  next  at  Clunes,  on  one  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  Lodden,  some  ninety  miles  to  the  north; 
and  then  at  Ballarat,  near  that  extraordinary  hill 
Boninyon.  Such  was  the  rise  of  Melbourne,  which, 
when  I  quitted  it  in  1857,  was  a  beautiful  and  fast 
improving  city,  and,  from  what  I  hear,  is  now,  for 
its  years,  without  a  parallel. 

For  some  time  the  natives  were  in  the  habit  of 
entering  the  newly-formed  settlement  perfectly  desti- 
tute of  clothing.  This,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  tole- 
rated, and  Government  appointed  certain  persons  in 
different  localities  to  distribute  blankets  to  all  who 
would  receive  them.  To  those  persons  the  title  of 
"  black-protector  "  was  granted,  and  great  good  was 
caused  through  their  instrumentality. 

At  that  time,  1856,  the  banks  of  the  Yarra  Yarra 
were  the  favourite  resort  of  King  Tom's  tribe ;  or, 
perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  of  the  tribe  of  his 
father.  For  a  long  time,  despite  the  intruders,  they 
hovered  about  these  beloved  hunting-grounds ;  and 
splendid  indeed  must  have  been  the  forest  which 
afforded  them  shelter  from  the  scorching  rays  of  a 
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December  sun,  as  many  of  the  gum-trees  of  almost 
primeval  growth,  which  have  escaped  the  ruthless 
axe  of  the  settlers,  still  attest. 

But  the  pioneers  of  1836  were  wrong  when  they 
claimed  to  be  the  first  of  the  European  race  that 
had  put  foot  upon  that  favoured  spot.  There  was 
one  who,  many  years  before  that  eventful  period, 
had  seen  it  in  its  pristine  beauty,  and  he  an  English- 
man. As  he  perchance  might,  in  some  slight  de- 
gree, have  affected  the  character  of  the  Yarra 
Yarra  chief,  it  will  not  be  deemed  amiss  if  I  narrate 
the  story  that  was  known  to  many  in  Melbourne  at 
the  time  when  I  was  there.  It  was  as  follows  : — 

In  the  year  1815,  a  convict  of  the  name  of  Barn, 
or  Barnet,  I  forget  which,  with  two  others  of  the 
same  class,  escaped  in  an  open  boat  from  the  penal 
settlement  at  that  time  existing  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  This  man  was  discovered  by  the  natives,  and, 
strange  to  say,  was  first  seen  sitting  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  last  obsequies  had  lately  been  paid  to  their 
departed  chief,  the  father  of  Tom.  They,  believing,  as 
they  certainly  do,  that  the  black  race  will  become 
white  in  the  next  world,  almost  worshipped  the  Eng- 
lishman, whom  they  regarded  as  the  spirit  of  their 
departed  chief.  Perhaps  the  gigantic  stature  of  the 
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man,  for  he  was  considerably  above  six  feet,  might 
have  added  somewhat  to  the  awe  with  which  they  were 
affected  in  his  presence.  The  stranger  himself,  whose 
fears  were  at  first  naturally  roused,  soon  perceived  his 
power,  and  joining  the  tribe,  lived  with  them  until 
1836,  when  he  was  accidentally  seen  by  the  stock- 
masters  I  have  before  alluded  to,  and  by  them  was 
brought  back  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  When  found, 
he  was  totally  destitute  of  clothing.  Neither  razor 
nor  scissors  for  that  lengthened  period  had  touched  his 
face,  or  curtailed  his  thin,  hoary,  and  matted  locks  by 
one  inch.  In  his  native  tongue  scarcely  a  word  could 
be  extracted  from  him ;  and  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1855,  nothing  could  be  elicited  from 
him  as  to  the  fate  of  his  companions.  Despite  his  asser- 
tions (for  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  native  language) 
that  they  had  disagreed  with  him,  and  had  left  to  seek 
their  own  fortunes,  horrible  suspicions  were  formed 
as  to  their  fate.  The  man  received  a  free  pardon 
shortly  after  he  was  brought  back  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  a  small  pension  was  allotted  him,  upon 
which  he  lived.  A  narrative  of  his  life  was  published  ; 
but  I  was  not  fortunate  to  procure  a  copy  of  it. 

But  to  my  story.     The  two  days  that  intervened 
ere  I  was  to  keep  my  engagement  with  Tom  were 
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passed,  as  usual,  in  sinking,  but  with  little  or  no 
success  on  my  part.  Disheartening  indeed  was  it, 
when  I  had  sunk  some  eight  feet,  to  find  that  the 
man  who  held  the  claim  adjoining  mine  was  actually 
undermining  me.  That  he  had  found  gold  was  cer- 
tain, and  he  was  following  up  the  lead,  which  he  had 
a  right  to  do.  What  could  I  do  in  the  shape  of  sink- 
ing against  a  regular  "  navvy  ?"  With  disgust  I 
threw  up  my  claim,  and  contented  myself  by  digging 
in  the  shallow  creek,  where  I  considered  myself  lucky 
if  I  succeeded  in  getting  two  pennyweights  a  day  of 
the  precious  metal. 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  broke  with  every 
indication  of  a  continuance  of  the  same  disagreeable 
weather.  The  hot  wind  which  blew  from  the  north, 
brought  with  it  clouds  of  the  finest  dust  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  imagine,  a  phenomenon  which  by  the  colonists 
is  called  a  "brickfielder."  This  in  some  degree  damped 
the  ardour  of  Lovell  and  myself,  for  every  sportsman 
is  aware  how  wild  all  game  becomes  in  windy  weather. 
The  thermometer  stood,  the  day  previous  at  noon,  at 
120°,  with  every  promise  of  remaining  for  some  time 
at  the  same  height. 

"It  will  be  fearfully  hot  by-and-by,  Stretton," 
said  Lovell,  cramming  some  eight  or  ten  chops, 
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cut  from  a  loin  of  mutton,  into  a  most  capacious 
game-bag,  which  already  had  received  boxes  of  sar- 
dines, two  quart-pots,  and  three  pannikins,  to  say 
nothing  of  tea  and  sugar.  "  You  must  carry  the 
grog-bottle,  beer,  &c.,  Stretton,  for  I  can  tell  you  that 
my  swag  will  be  heavy  enough  when  my  blankets  come 
to  be  added  to  it." 

"  All  right,  Lovell,"  I  replied.  "  You  may  depend 
upon  my  taking  especial  care  of  the  rum-bottles,  for 
I  candidly  confess  that  I  should  as  much  dread  meet- 
ing Tom  without  his  promised  present,  as  I  should 
facing  single-handed  the  entire  tribe,  with  all  their 
dogs.  The  savage  may  bide  his  time,  but  revenge  he 
will  have  eventually,  if  deceived." 

Oh!  what  a  contrast  did  we  present,  as  we  quitted  the 
tent  with  the  good  wishes  of  the  party  for  success,  to 
the  sportsmen  who  may  be  seen  on  the  Highland  moors 
on  the  twelfth  of  August !  As  for  myself,  my  swag  was 
enormous,  for,  in  addition  to  my  own  pair  of  blankets, 
I  had  to  carry  the  large  double  one  which  I  had  pur- 
chased for  my  sable  friend. 

Thus  equipped,  we  sallied  forth  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  which  we  kept  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  when  we  found  ourselves  entering  one  of  those 
numerous  forested  spurs  which  descend  from  the 
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broken  ranges  at  the  foot  of  the  higher  ridges,  and 
bound  the  valley  on  either  side.  Here,  far  away  from 
the  ceaseless  noise  and  hubbub,  the  dust  and  filth, 
the  sure  accompaniments  of  a  "  digging,"  we  saw 
nature  in  its  purity.  With  the  exception  of  our  voices 
not  a  sound  broke  the  deathlike  stillness  of  the  gully 
— for  the  wind  had  died  away.  Birds  of  the  most 
beautiful  plumage  sat  looking  calmly  at  us  as  we 
passed  along ;  but  there  was  so  little  novelty  in  them 
that  we  only  once  stopped  to  regard  two  exquisite  speci- 
mens of  the  parrot  tribe — the  one  all  black,  with  the 
exception  of  the  breast,  which  was  of  a  carmine  colour, 
and  of  the  crest,  which,  falling  completely  down  his 
back,  resembled  that  of  the  golden  pheasant;  the  other 
a  large  green  bird,  with  scarlet  breast  and  golden 
topknot.  Beautiful  as  these  were,  we  left  them  un- 
disturbed ;  each  moment  expecting  to  hear  the  well- 
known  "koo-ee,"  a  sound  so  grateful  to  the  ears  of 
those  benighted  or  lost  in  the  Australian  bush. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  we  had  now  been  walking, 
and  Lovell  began  to  show  signs  of  distrust  as  to  Tom's 
putting  in  an  appearance  that  day.  It  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  I  reassured  him,  by  bringing  to  his 
remembrance  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Australian 
aboriginal  invariably  keeps  his  word. 
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"  Well,  I  believe  you  are  right,"  he  said,  "  only  I 
was  thinking  that,  as  the  wind  has  died  away,  the 
sooner  we  are  at  work  the  better.  Heaven  only 
knows  what  a  dance  that  fleet-footed  black  will  this 
day  lead  us.  What  think  you  of  camping  out  the 
night  with  him  ? — they  are  all  awful  thieves." 

"  I  have  no  fear,  Lovell,"  I  replied,  "  and  will  take 
good  care  that  he  does  not  touch  his  bottle  until  after 
our  departure  ;  he  will  then  soon  be  gloriously  drunk, 
poor  wretch !  I  feel  somewhat  ashamed  of  the 
transaction ;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  " 

It  was  then  arranged  that,  when  we  laid  ourselves 
down  for  the  night,  each  should  take  his  share  of 
watching ;  no  idea  of  fear  for  our  personal  safety 
prompting  us  to  that  measure,  but  simply  the  wish 
to  protect  our  property. 

We  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  the  gully,  when, 
to  our  delight,  we  found,  in  the  rocky  bed  of  the  now 
dried-up  creek,  two  solitary  water-holes.  With  what 
gusto  did  we  quaff  the  filthy  liquid,  rendered  slightly 
more  palatable  by  that  nastiest  of  spirits,  rum.  After 
we  had  refreshed  ourselves,  we  were  in  the  act  of 
filling  our  pipes  for  the  third  time,  when,  from  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  much-desired  "koo-ee"  broke 
upon  our  ears. 
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"There  he  is,  by  all  that's  truthful !"  said  Lovell. 
"  Give  him  the  answer,  Stretton — you  can  give  it 
better  than  I  can." 

Whereupon  I  commenced  a  series  of  koo-ees,  to 
each  of  which  the  answering  call  was  given,  and, 
judging  from  the  sound,  by  one  who  was  rapidly 
approaching  us. 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  to  our  delight,  we 
could  see  the  sleek  black  form  of  Tom,  as  he 
emerged  from  the  dense  scrub ;  a  very  small  blanket, 
or,  rather,  remnant  of  one,  covering  his  chest  and 
back  down  to  the  knees,  and,  being  open  at  the 
right  side,  leaving  his  arm  at  liberty.  A  few  seconds 
sufficed  to  bring  us  together,  and  when  Tom  found 
the  treasures  he  so  much  coveted  actually  within  his 
reach,  he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  delight  that 
he  felt. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  savage  could  be 
restrained  from  knocking  the  neck  off  one  of  the 
bottles.  We  could  not  make  him  understand  that  his 
own  was  not  for  present  drinking;  neither  did  he 
appear  at  all  satisfied  when  Lovell  handed  him  a 
pannikin  of  water-grog.  Tom  was  one  who  preferred 
his  spirits  neat. 

It  was  now  drawing  on  for  eleven  o'clock,  and  as 
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the  heat  was  excessive,  we  determined  to  halt  for  an 
hour  and  enjoy  an  early  lunch.  That  discussed,  we 
should  commence  the  real  business  of  the  day.  There 
being  no  lack  of  dry  wood,  a  fire  was  speedily  made, 
the  chops  were  cooked,  and  ere  twenty  minutes 
had  elapsed  we  were  sitting  down  to  as  good  a  meal 
as  could  be  desired.  Corks,  too,  were  drawn  (for  at 
the  diggings  there  was  scarcely  anything  that  money 
could  not  purchase). 

In  reply  to  our  interrogatories  relative  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  new  species  of  game  at  which  we 
were  so  anxious  to  try  our  hands,  we  made  out  that 
in  about  an  hour's  time  we  might  expect  to  see  some. 
We  fancied,  from  his  gesticulations,  that  Tom  had 
already  seen  some  of  the  larger  kind,  which  we  were 
most  anxious  to  come  across,  the  "old  man  kangaroo" 
being  a  most  formidable  antagonist  either  to  man  or 
to  dog. 

Never  did  mortal  enjoy  a  meal  more  than  our 
sable  companion.  Chop  after  chop  found  ready  access 
down  his  ravenous  throat.  Ever  and  anon  he 
would  turn  his  head  round  as  if  in  search  of  his 
lubra  (wife),  to  throw  to  her  the  bones  he  had 
picked  so  clean,  the  doubly-degraded  wives  of 
that  most  debased  race  never  eating  with  their  hus- 
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bands,  but  patiently  sitting  behind  them,  and  awaiting 
with  thankfulness  the  wretched  remnants  that  their 
lords  and  masters  may  deign  to  throw  to  them.  What 
their  innumerable  dogs  find  to  subsist  upon,  is  a 
mystery,  unless  by  self-hunting.  The  natives  of  New 
Holland  will  eat  anything,  from  slugs  and  snakes 
to  the  wild  dog — but  they  revel  in  the  former ;  and 
when  in  the  summer  the  supply  is  plentiful,  their  skin 
becomes  as  sleek  as  that  of  a  mole,  and  they  lose  that 
attenuated  appearance  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  New  Hollander. 

Our  lunch  over,  and  another  pannikin  of  rum  and 
water  swallowed,  we  commenced  repacking  what  was 
left  of  our  eatables.  Finding  the  weight  of  our  swags 
to  be  considerably  reduced,  we  transferred  them  from 
our  own  shoulders  to  those  of  our  dusky  and  not 
unwilling  guide. 

Once  started,  half  an  hour's  walk  up  a  tolerably 
steep  hill,  densely  covered  with  scrub,  brought  us  in 
sight  of  the  prairie,  which  appeared  to  us  to  be  inter- 
minable. The  general  loneliness  of  its  aspect,  too,  was 
rendered  doubly  lonesome  from  the  want  of  song 
among  the  feathered  tribe.  Here  Tom  made  a  dead 
halt,  and  appeared  to  be  for  some  minutes  mentally 
scanning  the  vast  plain  before  him.  To  the  eyes  of 

T  2 
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Lovell  and  myself,  all  that  lay  before  us  seemed  as 
one  great  arid  wilderness.  Not  a  living  thing  was 
to  be  seen,  not  even  a  bird  in  the  air,  and  the  long 
grass,  which  would  have  fed  many  thousand  head 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  resembled  one  enormous  stubble- 
field.  Yet  wonderful  is  the  amount  of  nutritious 
matter  in  that  apparently  dried  up  arid  foggy  herb- 
age. 

Tom  was  evidently  an  old  hand  at  stalking ;  and 
that  his  eyes  were  far  superior  to  ours,  aided  as  we 
were  by  an  admirable  field-glass  belonging  to  my 
friend,  was  soon  proved. 

"Dar!"  said  Tom,  holding  out  his  skinny  arm, 
and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  a  small  conical  rising 
piece  of  scrubby  ground,  the  only  elevation  which 
broke  the  monotony  of  the  cheerless  waste.  "  Does 
white  feller  see  kangaroo  ?" 

Raising  his  glass,  Lovell  for  some  minutes  gazed 
in  the  direction  indicated  ;  but  vain  were  his  attempts 
to  discover  that  which  was  so  palpable  to  the  eye  of 
the  savage.  I  then  tried,  but  with  the  like  want  of 
success,  and  handing  the  glass  to  my  friend,  shook 
my  head  in  token  of  my  inability  to  discover  that  of 
which  we  were  in  search.  A  smile,  as  I  fancied,  of  con- 
tempt, passed  over  the  countenance  of  Torn,  as  he  said, 
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"  Black  feller  find  kangaroo — come." 

In  silence  for  some  minutes  we  followed  our  guide, 
who,  had  he  been  brought  up  under  one  of  Scotland's 
most  experienced  deerstalkers,  could  not  have  com- 
menced his  difficult  task  more  systematically.  Strik- 
ing off  in  a  direction  nearly  diametrically  opposite  to 
that  in  which  the  game  lay,  he  sought  to  put  the 
conical  stump  between  us  and  the  herd,  as  it  eventu- 
ally proved  to  be  ;  but  what  time,  what  labour,  did  it 
cost  us  to  get  within  gun-shot  of  the  chief  species  of 
the  pouch  tribe. 

Descending  from  the  elevated  ground,  we  found 
ourselves  nearly  up  to  the  knees  in  the  long  entangled 
grass,  through  which,  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  we  had 
to  make  our  way  on  our  hands  and  knees.  At  times 
we  would  be  nearly  hip-deep  in  bog,  the  tenacity 
of  which  was  so  great  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  we  could  extricate  our  legs  from  the  black 
and  slimy  abomination.  As  for  our  guide,  he  thought 
nothing  of  it,  divested  as  he  was  of  covering  about 
the  legs,  although  the  weight  he  carried  must  have 
been  considerable,  having  the  united  swags  of  Lovell 
and  myself  on  his  shoulders.  But  no  signs  of  ex- 
haustion, no  appearance  of  suffering  from  intense 
heat,  were  to  be  discovered  in  the  savage.  We 
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had  now  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour  made  our  way 
in  the  uncomfortable  posture  I  have  described, 
when  my  spirits  were  wonderfully  renovated  by  the 
rising  of  a  wild  turkey,  which  offered  a  most  inviting 
shot.  In  an  instant  he  was  covered  by  both  Lovell 
and  myself,  but  a  grunt  from  Tom  warned  us  not  to 
fire.  At  that  time  I  was  not  aware  that  the  sense  of 
hearing  in  the  kangaroo  tribe  is  as  acute  as  the  sense 
of  smell  in  their  olfactory  nerves, 

Kather  annoyed  as  both  were  at  losing  so  noble  a 
bird,  we  continued  to  lessen  the  distance  which  inter- 
vened between  us  and  the  little  scrubby  mound  I 
have  before  alluded  to,  and  in  another  half  hour  were 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  it. 

"  Stop  dare  !— lie  down  !" 

The  latter  words  were  uttered  by  Tom  in  perfect 
English. 

"  Black  feller  go  by  self — black  feller  send  um." 

Here  he  unloosened  the  burden  from  his  shoulders. 

Lying  quietly  down,  in  obedience  to  our  guide's 
directions,  an  act  which,  to  me,  was  beyond  belief  gra- 
tifying, for  the  grass  on  that  spot  was  as  dry  as  any 
new-made  hay,  I  watched  Tom's  movements.  Then 
it  was  that  the  superiority  of  the  savage  was 
made  manifest.  He  made  his  way  like  a  snake 
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through  the  long  and  matted  grass,  at  a  pace  beyond 
belief. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  that,  Lovell?" 
I  said,  in  a  whisper,  to  my  friend. 

"  Quiet ;  he  is  evidently  bent  on  driving  some- 
thing towards  us ;  as  for  myself,  I  don't  believe  that 
there  is  a  kangaroo  on  the  whole  prairie.  I  wish  we 
had  bagged  that  turkey.  I  am  sure  if  Tom  could 
have  made  one  out,  I  could  have  done  so  with  my 
glass.  But  I  rather  like  this  style  of  thing — I  could 
enjoy  a  nap,  were  I  on  yonder  scrubby  mound." 

"  I  have  every  faith  in  Tom/'  I  replied.  "*5Tou 
may  depend  that  the  '  black  feller/  as  he  calls  him- 
self, has  seen  game — nous  verrons." 

It  was  now  nearly  two  o'clock,  and  the  heat  ex- 
cessive. Not  a  breath  of  air  was  there;  and  we  both 
began  to  look  with  longing  eyes  towards  the  only 
sheltered  spot  upon  that  lonely  waste. 

"  I  do  not  profess  to  know  much  about  'theomotics/ 
but  what  would  you  say  the  calorimeter  stood  now  at 
in  the  sun?"  inquired  Lovell. 

With  difficulty  restraining  myself  from  bursting 
out  into  open  laughter,  so  tickled  was  I  at  my  friend's 
giving  utterance  to  such  high-sounding  words,  after 
asserting  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  science  of 
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theomology,  I  replied  that  I  should  calculate  the  heat 
at  considerably  above  one  hundred  and  twenty.  I  add- 
ed that,  if  neither  Tom  nor  game  of  some  kind  turned 
up  shortly,  I  should  seek  the  shelter  of  the  scrub  and 
make  myself  comfortable,  feeling  tolerably  independ- 
ent now  that  our  provisions  were  once  again  in  our 
own  keeping. 

Lowering  my  head,  which  I  had  partially  raised 
to  reply  to  my  friend  Lovell,  I  drew  my  Panama  hat 
well  over  my  eyes,  so  as  to  screen  my  face  from  the 
scorching  heat;  and  allowing  sufficient  space  to  enable 
me  to  keep  a  good  look-out,  in  case  anything  in  the 
shape  of  gibier  should  show  itself,  T  again  laid  myself 
flat  on  the  ground.  Not  long,  however,  was  I  destined 
to  keep  that  recumbent  position,  for  in  less  than  five 
minutes  a  touch  on  the  arm,  and  the  words  "  Look 
out !"  warned  me  that  Lovell,  with  the  aid  of  the 
glass,  had  seen  something. 

"  Don't  you  see  him,  Stretton  ?"  said  my  friend, 
handing  me  the  telescope  ;  "  he's  coming  this  way — 
look  straight  ahead — don't  you  see  him  now  ?  See, 
he's  standing  up,  showing  his  full  height.  If  we 
could  but  get  a  shot  at  him  !" 

Here  all  conversation  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
bounding  past,  at  about  forty  yards'  distance,  of  seven 
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or  eight  kangaroos,  three  of  them  of  large  size. 
Singling  out  the  second  in  advance,  I  pulled,  and  the 
animal  fell ;  but  recovering  himself,  he  started  off  ap- 
parently unhurt.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  giving 
him  the  second  barrel,  which,  I  am  ashamed  to  con- 
fess, proved  an  inexcusable  miss.  My  friend,  however, 
was  more  successful.  He  had  dropped  two,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  loading  again. 

"  What  have  you  done,  old  fellow  ?  "  said  Lovell. 
"  I  have  knocked  two  over." 

"  Nothing,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  ;  one  fell  to  my 
first  barrel,  got  up  again,  and  is  off  after  the  others. 
I  missed  altogether  with  my  second  barrel ;  but  I'm 
keeping  my  eye  upon  him — he  cannot  go  far.  I  wish 
we  had  had  a  dog." 

"  Never  mind,  old  fellow,"  he  continued ;  "  we 
have  got  a  brace — come  along,  let  us  have  a  look  at 
them.  I  never  killed  a  kangaroo  before.  By-the-by, 
tell  me " 

"  Down,  by  Jove,  Lovell !"  I  said,  interrupting 
him,  for  I  had  not  once  lost  sight  of  the  wounded 
animal,  which  at  that  moment  I  fancied  I  saw  fall. 
"  We'll  have  him  yet ;  but  it's  difficult  to  mark,  even 
in  the  open,  if  you  take  your  eyes  off  the  spot." 

"  You   are   right,    Stretton  ;    but   come,    I'm    all 
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anxiety  to  view  my  prize.  I  suppose  there's  no 
danger,  should  one  or  the  other  of  the  brutes  be  only 
wounded  ?  I  have  heard  of  them  ripping  dogs  up 
with  that  one  fearful  claw  of  theirs  ;  and  I  am  told 
that  they  have  been  known  to  carry  men  off  to  water- 
holes  and  drown  them.  I  should  think  that  there  is 
no  danger — what  say  you  ?" 

This  he  said  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest. 

"  Upon  my  word  I  know  no  more  than  a  child 
about  the  habits  of  a  kangaroo.  I  only  know  that  I 
should  be  very  chary  in  picking  up  a  wounded 
bittern ;  I  once  nearly  lost  an  eye  in  the  Lincolnshire 
fens  in  doing  so.  I'll  risk  it,  come  along.  But  where 
on  earth  is  Tom  ?" 

"  Oh !  he'll  be  here  presently.  I  wish  he  was  come, 
for  there's  plenty  of  work  to  be  done.  I  want  the 
skins.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  haunches 
are  excellent  eating  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied.  "And  no  soup  better  than 
kangaroo  tail." 

Giving  one  more  look  to  the  spot  where  I  last 
sighted  the  wounded  animal,  I  accompanied  Lovell  to 
the  place  where  the  first  killed  kangaroo  lay.  He  was 
quite  dead.  If  not  what  is  called  "an  old  man,"  he  was 
of  extraordinary  size,  his  tail  at  the  but  being  nearly 
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as  large  as  the  calf  of  a  man's  leg.  The  other,  which 
lay  about  twenty  yards  distant,  was  much  smaller, 
and  proved  to  be  a  female.  She  also  was  dead. 

For  some  little  time  we  stood  gazing  at  the  dead 
animal,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  do,  and  anxiously 
waiting  the  coming  of  the  black. 

"  We  had  better  haul  her  to  where  the  other  dead 
one  is,  and  sit  down  quietly  until  Tom  comes  up — he 
must  be  here  directly." 

"If  he  does  not  soon  show  himself,  I  will  squib 
my  gun  off." 

"  Give  him  the  'koo-ee/  Stretton,  man." 

I  instantly  gave  the  call,  and  it  was  instantly 
answered.  Tom  was  but  a  few  yards  off,  squatting 
by  the  side  of  the  larger  animal.  Where  he  had 
come  from,  and  how,  we  never  knew. 

"  Black  feller  send  kangaroo — white  feller  kill  two 
— three  noise." 

I  at  once  explained,  as  nearly  as  I  could,  that, 
at  my  first  fire,  the  kangaroo  had  dropped,  but  re- 
covering himself,  had  made  off  towards  the  scrub, 
and  that  I  expected  to  find  him  dead  within  a  few 
hundred  yards. 

"  Black  feller  find  him,"  said  Tom. 

Although  my  friend  had  killed  his  game,   we  did 
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not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  As  I  have  before  said, 
the  hinder-quarters  afford  most  excellent  food,  but  the 
fore  ones  are  valueless. 

"  Let  us  skin  them  at  once,  for  I  want  their  coats," 
said  Lovell,  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  long  hunting 
knife ;  "  and  as  it  is  dinner-time,  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  not  have  a  steak  or  two  from  that  big 
fellow's  haunches.  I  suppose  it  will  be  mighty  tough  ; 
but,  as  you  are  aware,  all  the  meat  that  we  eat  at  our 
dinners  at  one  o'clock  is  killed  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  need  not,  therefore,  be  too  particular  as  to  its 
excessive  freshness." 

Thoroughly  acquiescing  in  all  that  my  friend  had 
said,  T  hinted  that  Tom  would  perhaps  prove  a  better 
hand  at  divesting  the  animals  of  their  hides  than 
either  of  us  ;  and  the  black  proving  perfectly  will- 
ing, the  knife  was  handed  to  him.  In  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  skins  were  off,  and  some  fine 
steaks  cut ;  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tails,  being  Tom's  perquisite,  should  he  choose  to 
encumber  himself  with  such  an  amount  of  fresh  pro- 
vision. 

For  my  part  I  was  anxious  to  start  at  once  in 
search  of  the  animal  that  I  had  wounded,  for  I  felt 
my  character  as  a  shot  somewhat  lowered — but  in 
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this  I  was  overruled.  Thirst,  too,  if  not  hunger, 
dictated  the  necessity  of  a  halt.  It  took  but  a  very 
few  moments  to  make  a  splendid  fire,  so  much  dried 
wood  being  always  to  be  found  in  the  summer 
months  in  that  country.  We  were  not  long  in 
verifying  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  anything 
cooked  immediately  after  being  killed  is  tender.  As 
for  myself,  I  never  enjoyed  a  dinner  more.  Lo veil's 
appetite,  however,  received  somewhat  of  a  damper 
from  the  sight  of  Tom  swallowing  huge  mouthfuls  of 
the  flesh  perfectly  raw. 

That  the  savage  did  not  consider  his  grog  strong 
enough  was  evident,  and  many  a  wistful  look  did  he 
give  at  the  rum  bottle ;  but  we  were  determined  to 
run  no  risk,  and  his  bottle  was  a  sealed  one  until  we 
separated. 

For  some  time  we  lingered  over  our  dinner,  our 
conversation  being  immensely  enlivened  by  the  quaint 
answers  to  questions  received  from  Tom. 

"  Do  you  really  believe,  Tom,  that  henceforth  you 
will  be  a  white  feller  ?v  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  black  feller  die,  and  rise  un  white  feller ; 
white  feller  die,  he  rise  working  bullock." 

Bursting  with  laughter,  we  asked  the  savage  to 
t  .v/ain  himself. 
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"  Why  do  you  think  that  white  fellers  will  rise 
working  bullocks  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  White  feller  have  good  now,  black  feller  by-by  ; 
white  feller  drive  black  feller  away ;  no  hunting 
ground — no  'possum — no  kangaroo — rats  come  with 
white  feller — black  feller  die  when  white  come." 

Now  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what 
the  poor  fellow  said  ;  for  I  had  been  assured  that  no 
rats,  and  but  little  vermin,  were  known  in  Australia 
until  imported  by  the  shipping ;  and  certainly  there 
is  no  country  which  can  now  exceed  it  in  the  abomi- 
nation alluded  to. 

Again,  how  truly  did  he  speak  when  he  said  that 
"  black  feller  die  when  white  come."  Look  at  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  Seven  years  ago  there  were  seventy- 
four  natives  in  the  island  of  Tasmania,  and  they  had 
all  been  collected  and  placed  in  a  small  island  by 
themselves,  Government  rendering  them  every  assist- 
ance. In  a  few  years  they  will  be  extinct. 

Dinner  over  and  the  things  repacked,  but  not 
before  Tom  had  cut  off  as  much  as  he  could  carry  of 
the  flesh,  we  started  in  quest  of  the  wounded  kan- 
garoo, a  task  which  proved  one  of  no  difficulty,  so 
excellent  a  tracker  was  our  guide.  Taking  up  the 
trail  where  the  animal  had  first  fallen,  he,  without 
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once  stopping,  brought  us  to  where  it  lay  dead,  some 
seven  or  eight  hundred  yards  beyond  the  spot  I  had 
last  seen  him. 

I  was  indeed  glad  to  get  the  animal,  for  I  felt  by 
no  means  certain  of  having  another  shot  that  day, 
neither  did  I  relish  the  idea  of  returning  to  our  tent 
empty-handed. 

The  third  kangaroo,  which  proved  a  male,  was 
nearly  the  size  of  the  larger  one  killed  by  Lovell. 
Its  skin  differed  from  that  of  the  others,  being  much 
darker. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  as  both  were 
unwearied,  we  determined  upon  following  up  our 
sport  until  darkness  should  compel  us  to  desist. 

"  Do  you  think,  Tom,  that  black  feller  can  find 
more  kangaroo  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Ye-es,"  answered  the  nigger,  casting  unmistakable 
looks  at  the  little  flask  I  was  in  the  act  of  putting  to 
my  mouth,  from  which  I  poured  a  small  quantity 
into  a  leather  drinking-cup,  and  handed  it  to  him. 
"  Black  feller  find  'em  'gain — not  far — turkey  too, 
think." 

"  The  very  thing  we  want,  Tom,"  said  Lovell. 
"  Let  us  be  off — night  comes  on  suddenly  in  these 
parts." 
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Leaving  the  carcass  where  it  lay,  as  food  for 
the  numerous  tribe  of  night-feeding  animals  ferce 
naturce,  we  again  started  in  quest  of  adventure,  Tom 
almost  immediately  falling  in  with  a  trail.  Then 
again  commenced  the  same  arduous  work  of  creeping 
through  the  long  and  entangled  grass,  an  operation 
only  varied  by  an  occasional  sinking  up  to  the  hips  in 
some  dreadful  bog — which  to  our  guide  appeared  as 
nothing.  Notwithstanding  all  this  discomfort,  it  was 
with  immense  interest  that  we  watched  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  followed  up  a  track  which  to  our 
sight  was  perfectly  undiscernible. 

"Dare,"  said  Tom,  again  pointing  in  a  direction 
straight  ahead,  after  an  hour's  crawling  and  stooping. 
"  Dare,  not  far  off." 

This  time,  after  some  little  straining  of  the  eyes, 
and  frequent  recourse  to  the  glass,  we  did  manage  to 
catch  sight  of  the  "jumping  critters,"  as  Lovell  in- 
variably called  them,  apparently  the  remnant  of  the 
herd  that  had  so  rapidly  passed  by  us. 

"  Dare — black  feller  go — black  feller  drive." 

Saying  this,  on  crept  Tom  at  the  same  rapid  pace, 
but  in  a  different  direction ;  whilst  we,  resuming  our 
crawling  position,  slowly  endeavoured  to  render  the 
distance  less  which  lay  between  us  and  the  wariest  of 
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the  pouch  tribe.  Luckily  for  us,  what  little  wind 
there  was,  was  in  our  favour ;  and  thus,  for  once,  we 
could  say  that  each  had  gained  his  shot  without 
further  assistance  from  Tom,  for  before  he  had  roused 
the  animals  from  their  lair  we  were  upon  them. 
Two  that  time  fell  to  our  guns,  and  proved  to  be  males 
of  good  size. 

We  had  scarcely  reached  the  spot  where  lay  the 
brutes,  when  Tom  rejoined  us.  Immediately,  receiv- 
ing the  knife  from  Lovell,  he  commenced  divesting 
them  of  their  coats.  The  rest  afforded  by  the  time 
occupied  in  skinning  the  kangaroos  was  to  me  most 
pleasurable,  I  confess,  and  believe  that  it  was  no 
less  so  to  my  friend,  notwithstanding  his  protestations 
of  being  "  as  fresh  as  ever."  Besides,  the  lengthening 
shadows  now  warned  us  that  it  was  time  to  look  out 
for  some  spot  whereon  to  pass  the  night. 

"  It  will  take  us  some  time,  Lovell,  ere  we  gain 
the  shelter  of  the  forest,  and  I  propose  making  for  it 
at  once,  and,  under  some  friendly  primeval  tree, 
lighting  our  fire  ;  though  the  days  are  hot,  the  first 
streaks  of  morning  are  accompanied  with  bitter  cold. 
What  say  you?" 

"With  all  my  heart,  old  fellow;  but  I  intend 
having  some  night-shooting  with  Tom.  If  you  don't 
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like  to  join  me,  you  can  take  your  rest.  I  may  not 
have  so  good  a  chance  again." 

"What  you  mean  by  night-shooting,  I  really 
cannot  understand,  being  aware  that  the  moon  will 
not  rise  until  four  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  Why, 
man,  it  will  be  as  dark  as  Erebus  in  two  hours' 
time." 

Telling  me  that  in  due  time  I  should  see  his  inten- 
tions fulfilled,  and  protesting  that  he  was  as  un- 
fatigued  as  when  he  started,  he  assisted  me  in  pack- 
ing up  the  skins,  which  being  added  to  the  general 
swag  on  Tom's  shoulders,  we  started  in  the  direction 
of  the  forest. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  dreary  than  our  walk, 
which  proved  a  good  two  hours'  stretch  over  an 
unvarying  arid  waste,  without  a  sound  to  enliven  us 
save  our  own  voices,  and  that  of  the  most  odious  of 
birds,  the  "  laughing  jackass."  Oh!  with  what  delight 
did  I,  on  reaching  the  scrub,  throw  myself  down  under 
a  gum-tree  of  gigantic  size,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing my  determination  there  to  pass  the  night. 
With  what  pleasure  did  1  assist  in  preparing  for  our 
evening  meal,  whilst  Tom  was  engaged  in  making  up 
the  fire  which  was  to  afford  us  comfort  and  light 
during  a  night  as  dark  as  pitch. 
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There  being  no  lack  of  fuel,  a  very  few  minutes 
sufficed  to  get  the  quart  pots  on  the  fire ;  and  before 
half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  we  were  all  three  seated 
at  our  supper,  a  meal  by  no  means  to  be  despised, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  mutton  chops,  kangaroo 
steaks,  and  sardines  were  spread  out  before  us,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  beautiful  potatoes  that  were  gradually 
roasting  in  the  heated  embers.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that,  good  as  the  chops  were,  the 
kangaroo  steaks  far  eclipsed  them,  rendered  perhaps 
a  little  more  tasty  by  a  few  drops  of  Lee  and  Perrin's 
" Worcestershire  Sauce."  I  have  seen  much  of  camping 
out  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  but  never  did  I  enjoy  a 
night  as  much  as  I  did  the  one  I  passed  in  company 
with  my  friend  Lovell  and  "  King  Tom."  Our  supper 
over,  the  everlasting  pipes  were  lighted,  and  the  pan- 
nikins replenished.  No  fears  had  we  as  to  our  fire 
going  out  for  want  of  fuel,  for  an  abundance  of  dead 
wood  lay  scattered  about  in  all  directions. 

"  A  nice  night  you  will  have  for  your  sport ;  and 
I  presume  that  it  is  sufficiently  dark.  If  you  take 
my  advice,  you  will  remain  where  you  are,  and  enjoy 
yourself  before  that  splendid  fire." 

"Ah!  you  may  laugh,  Stretton,"  replied  my 
friend ;  "  but  I  intend  to  bag  an  opossum  or  two 

u  2 
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before  I  return  to  you."  Then  addressing  Tom,  he 
said,  "  Will  Tom  go  with  white  feller  and  kill  opos- 
sum ?" 

"  Ye-es,"  answered  with  a  grin  our  dark  friend,  who 
showed  no  signs  of  weariness,  or  of  a  desire  for  sleep, 
the  invariable  custom  of  the  New  Hollanders  after 
a  hearty  meal. 

Telling  Lovell  that  I  wished  him  good  sport,  and 
expressj^g  my  opinion  as  to  his  chance  of  success,  I 
began  to  make  myself  comfortable  for  the  night. 

For  an  hour  or  more  we  chatted  away,  and  highly 
amused  were  we  by  all  we  gathered  from  the  black. 
His  description  of  a  fight,  and  of  a  "corrobbery,"  was 
vastly  exciting.  He  told  us  that  his  tribe  were 
about  to  celebrate  the  latter  prior  to  their  change  of 
ground,  and  that  the  white  man  would  be  safe  as  a 
spectator.  I  therefore  at  once  made  up  my  mind  to  be 
present  at  their  next  merry  meeting,  provided  Lovell 
would  accompany  me. 

"  How  many  suns  before  *  corrobbery/  Tom  ?"  I 
said,  handing  him  another  pannikin  of  weak  rum  and 
water.  "  White  feller  safe  with  black  feller  at 
'  corrobbery  ?' ' 

"  Ye-es,"  answered  the  savuge. 

"  Then  we  will  go,  by  Jove  !  Stretton,"  exclaimed 
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Lovell,  delighted  at  the  idea.  "  I  have  heard  much 
of  the  fun  attendant  upon  these  orgies,  from  one  who 
was  an  eye-witness.  Devils  indeed  they  must  ap- 
pear, bedizened  as  they  will  be  with  raddle  and 
indigo.  By  Jove  !  I'll  go  with  you,  Stretton ;  but 
how  are  we  to  find  out  when  this  flare-up  is  really  to 
take  place  ?" 

"  Get  Tom  to  leave  word  at  the  shepherd's  hut, 
the  spot  where  we  first  met.  He  either  <J°es  not 
know  the  exact  day,  or  he  finds  some  difficulty  in 
answering  my  question,"  I  replied. 

Turning  again  to  Tom,  I  asked  him  if  he  really 
knew  when  the  "  corrobbery  "  would  take  place  ;  and 
finding  that  he  did  not,  I  gained  a  promise  from  him 
that  the  desired  information  should  be  left  at  the  hut 
mentioned. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Lovell,  "that  being  settled, 
Tom  and  I  will  start.  So,  au  revoir,  Stretton — come 
along,  Tom." 

"Plaguy  dark  you  will  find  it,  I  calculate,"  I 
rejoined. 

"  Not  so  murky  when  away  from  the  glare  of  that 
tremendous  fire,"  said  Lovell,  as  he  moved  away,  ac- 
companied by  our  guide. 

"  Well,"  I  said  to  myself  "  if  that  is  not  a  wild- 
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goose  chase,  I  never  saw  one,  and  yet  there  must  be 
something  in  it,  he  appears  so  sanguine ;  but  we  shall 


see." 


With  my  back  resting  against  the  trunk  of  the  huge 
gum-tree,  and  my  face  to  the  fire,  which  was  blazing 
perhaps  too  fiercely  at  the  foot  of  a  stringy-bark  of  no 
small  dimensions,  I  pleasantly  whiled  away  the  time 
in  musing — my  thoughts  naturally  turning  towards 
the  beloved  ones  I  had  left  behind  in  the  old  country. 
How  long  I  had  been  lost  in  contemplation  I  know 
not,  but  I  was  aroused  by  the  report  of  a  gun, 
fired  a  considerable  distance  off.  Turning  my 
head  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  sound 
came,  I  fancied  that  I  could  see  a  fire,  and  for 
a  time  watched  it ;  but  the  light  suddenly  disappeared, 
leaving  me  full  of  conjecture  as  to  how  my  friend  was 
conducting  matters.  Resuming  the  comfortable  posi- 
tion I  had  previously  taken,  I  was  about  to  fill  my 
pipe  for  the  last  time,  when  another,  and  a  more 
distant  report,  was  audible.  This  time  no  light  was 
to  be  seen,  and  I  was  more  mystified  than  ever. 
The  second  shot  was  soon  followed  by  a  third,  and  I 
became  very  anxious  for  the  return  of  my  friend, 
so  desirous  was  I  of  gaining  from  his  own  lips  an 
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account  of  the  method  he  had  adopted  to  shoot  on  a 
night  of  such  intense  darkness. 

For  an  hour  or  more  T  waited  patiently  the  return 
of  Lovell  and  Tom,  but  when,  upon  looking  at  my 
watch,  I  found  that  two  hours  had  elapsed  since  I 
heard  the  last  report,  I  became  nervous,  all  manner 
of  strange  ideas  came  into  my  head,  and  I  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  the  cry  of  distress,  when  a  distant  "koo- 
ee"  echoed  through  the  forest.  In  an  instant  that  cry 
was  returned,  and  I  waited  for  an  answer ;  but  it  was 
not  until  five  minutes  had  passed  away  that  I  was 
assured  of  the  safety  of  the  wanderers.  I  was  rejoiced 
to  hear  the  voice  of  Lovell,  and  shortly  after  both 
stood  before  me. 

"  There  !"  said  my  friend,  throwing  down  a  brace 
of  opossums.  "  I  ought  to  have  had  one  more.  I 
told  you  that  I  should  do  something.  How  dark  it 
was !" 

"  I  should  think  so,"  I  replied.  "Now,  do  tell  me 
how  you  managed  it  ?" 

"  Why,  as  the  Yankees  do,  who  shoot  by  torch- 
light ;  but  not  having  the  wherewith  to  manufacture 
torches,  I  raised  a  fire.  Tom  could  tell  in  half 
a  minute  whether  an  opossum  had  treed  or  not,  by 
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the  claw-marks.     Talk  of  trapping  ! — no  red  Indian 
was  ever  a  match  for  our  friend  Tom  !" 

"I  always  told  you  so,  Lovell.  What  a  sad 
thought  is  created,  even  in  the  breasts  of  us  erring 
ones,  who  have  been  taught  the  right  and  the  wrong 
way,  when  it  is  remembered  how  utterly  valueless 
have  been  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  amongst  the 
natives  of  this  vast  island — continent,  I  might  call  it. 
'Tis  true  that  there  are  a  few  natives  now  doing 
excellent  service  among  the  mounted  police — of  course 
I  allude  to  trapping — but  as  to  any  considerable 
number  of  them  ever  being  converted,  such  will 
never  be  the  case.  They  are  indeed  a  benighted 


race." 


"You  are  right,  Stretton.  I  believe  I  am  not 
wrong  when  I  say  that  the  New  Hollander  is  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity." 

Now,  the  reader  will  perhaps  consider  this  as  bold 
talking,  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  of  the  Yarra 
Yarras  ;  but  in  this  instance  there  was  no  danger. 
Tom  was  asleep,  rolled  up  like  a  ball  in  the  blanket 
that  he  had  so  justly  earned. 

"  I  wonder  if  that  fellow  sleeping  so  soundly  ever 
dreams,"  said  Lovell.  "It  is  certain  that  none  of 
those  troubles  which  at  times  so  fearfully  disturb  us, 
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ever  break  his  rest.  No  care,  no  thought,  no 
jealousies." 

"  Hold  hard !"  I  exclaimed,  interrupting  him. 
"  No  jealousies  ! — by  the  powers !  there  is  no  race  on 
earth  that  is  so  much  enslaved  by  that  fearful  passion 
as  the  New  Hollander.  But  not  towards  the  white 
man — amongst  themselves  it  is  excited  to  a  fearful 
and  incredible  pitch." 

"  Then  you  think  there  will  be  no  danger  in  our 
going  to  this  c  corrobbery  ?'  I  can  assure  Tom  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  my  being  smitten  by  the  beau- 
ties we  are  likely  to  behold.  Never  was  there  such  a 
hideous  race." 

"  Well,  they  are  an  ugly  race,  Lovell ;  but  I  once 
saw  a  girl  of  thirteen,  in  Collingwood,  as  pretty  a 
half-caste  as  you  would  wish  to  look  on.  Her  father 
was  an  Englishman.  Few  Hindoos  could  surpass 
her  in  shape ;  there  was  nothing  of  the  nigger's  foot 
or  leg  about  her.  She  was  accompanied  by  her 
mother  and  three  of  the  opposite  sex.  Poor  girl ! 
what  a  life  was  in  store  for  her  ! " 

"  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  her  ? — and 
where  did  you  meet  her,  Stretton  ?" 

"  It  was  at  the  Collingwood  Hotel,  in  Cambridge 
Street.  I  lived  there  for  twelvemonths.  You  re- 
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member  H ,  the  landlord,  who  got  into  that  awful 

scrape  ?     What  a  fine  specimen  of  an  Irishman  that 


man  was." 


"  Oh  !  you  mean  the  man  who  had  nine  months 
for  killing  that  bullying,  blustering  blacksmith  ?" 

"  The  same.  But,  let  me  add,  the  sister  king- 
dom never  produced  a  kinder-hearted  or  a  more 
generous  fellow  than  the  oft-time  called  murderer, 

William  H .  This  I  tell  you,  I  will  extend  the 

right  hand  of  friendship  to  him,  should  we  ever  meet 

again,  although  his  is  stained  with  blood.  H 

was  no  murderer — he  acted  in  self-defence/* 

"  Then  why  did  the  law  deal  with  him  so  severely?" 

"  I  answer  you  by  a  question.  Why  did  Judge 

condemn  the  son  of  a  celebrated  Scotch  divine 

to  perpetual  servitude,  while  so  many  believe  him  to 
be  as  innocent  of  the  crime  of  murder  as  the  judge 
himself?  For  my  part,  I  do.  I  know  the  man 
well." 

"  I  guess  who  it  is  to  whom  you  allude.  You  had 
him,  had  you  not,  under  you  in  the  Hulks  ?"  . 

"  The  same.  Now,  what  say  you  to  turning  in 
for  the  night  ?  We  will  first  make  up  the  fire.  That 
done,  we  will  arrange  all  our  worldly  goods  so  that 
they  may  form  pillows  for  our  heads — and  many  a 
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harder  one  I  have  slept  on.  Having  no  fears  as 
regards  Tom,  we  may  enjoy,  perhaps,  a  sleep  far 
more  invigorating  than  that  allotted  to  our  nearest 
and  dearest  relatives  in  the  other  hemisphere. " 

"  With  all  my  heart,  for  I  now  confess  to  being 
somewhat  knocked  up  ;  but — but — don't  think  for 
one  moment  that  I  fear  that  fellow.  He  might — he 
might  get  at  the  rum,  and  then  God  knows " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  I  replied  ;  "  all  is  stowed  away 
safely  ;  and  so  lightly  do  I  sleep,  that  I  verily  believe, 
if  that  harmless  little  animal,  the  kangaroo  rat,  were  to 
come  within  five  yards  of  where  I  was  lying,  I  should 
awake." 

* 

Lovell,  who  now  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied, 
began  at  once  to  arrange  his  blankets  ;  and  although 
he  might  have  found  some  little  fault  as  regarded  his 
pillow,  he  coiled  up,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep,  but  not 
before  he  had  looked  to  the  safe  keeping  of  his 
gun. 

Tired  as  I  was,  it  was  some  little  time  before  I 
could  close  my  eyes — not  that  I  had  any  fear  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  Tom ;  and  as  to  there  being 
the  slightest  danger  from  any  of  the  denizens  of  that 
dark  forest,  I  believe  there  was  none.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  snake  alone  is  to  be  guarded  against. 
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Some  of  them  are  of  the  most  deadly  kind.  The 
tarantula  and  the  centipede,  too,  are  by  no  means 
pleasant  visitors — I  forgot  to  enumerate  them." 

As  I  have  before  said,  the  nights  in  Australia  are 
cold  towards  break  of  day  ;  but  that  did  not  disturb 
me,  so  great  was  the  warmth  thrown  out  by  the 
splendid  fire  near  which  I  lay.  "  Well,"  I  said 
to  myself,  "  such  a  spot  as  this  might  suit  even 
Zimmermann  himself.  Surely  never  was  solitude  more 
complete — not  the  rustling  of  a  leaf,  even,  to  break 
the  dead  silence  which  reigns  around." 

At  last  nature  would  have  her  way,  and  I  slept 
too,  an  undisturbed  sleep  of  hours,  which  might 
have  been  considerably  prolonged,  but  for  Lovell's 
exclaiming, 

"  Holloa  !  our  fire  will  be  out." 

Opening  my  eyes,  I  turned  them  first  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  savage.  There  he  was,  still  lying 
on  his  face,  with  his  feet  to  the  fire.  I  verily  believe 
he  had  never  moved  from  the  time  when,  the  night 
before,  he  had  first  made  himself  comfortable. 

"  What  is  the  hour,  Lovell  ?"  I  said,  looking  up 
at  the  sun,  which  was  then  high.  "  Why,  we  must 
indeed  have  slept  soundly." 

Looking  at  his  watch,  he  replied  that  it  was  eight 
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o'clock,  and  high  time  for  breakfast ;  before  which  he 
also  said  we  might  as  well  make  a  sort  of  toilette 
at  the  stony  creek  below  us,  and  not  disturb  Tom 
until  our  return. 

Acquiescing  in  this  proposal,  I  assisted  him  in 
procuring  more  fuel.  Having  replenished  the 
fire,  we  both  strolled  down  the  bank,  where  we 
performed  our  ablutions.  Such  as  they  were, 
we  were  grateful  for  them,  and,  much  refreshed, 
were  soon  after  busily  employed  in  preparing  break- 
fast. 

"  Holloa !  black  feller,  are  you  going  to  sleep  all 
day?"  cried  Lovell.  "  The  rum,  eh?  I  thought  the 
drop  that  I  gave  you  would  ensure  a  good  night's 
rest." 

"  No,  rum  not  make  black  feller  sleep, — meat  do 
that,"  replied  Tom,  springing  to  his  feet. 

"  Now,  go  and  fetch  some  water — nice  clean  water. 
Tom  have  good  breakfast.  Will  you  have  a  drop  ?" 
I  asked,  holding  up  my  flask. 

"  Ye-es,"  answered  the  savage,  with  a  grin. 

Giving  him  about  half  a  glass  of  the  spirit,  Lovell 
handed-  him  the  two  quart  pots.  Tom  immediate- 
ly started  for  some  hole  that  was  unknown  to  us, 
but  which,  on  his  return,  was  proved  to  con- 
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tain  far  superior  water  to  that  which  we  had  before 
made  use  of. 

Our  breakfast,  of  course,  was  but  a  repetition  of 
the  previous  night's  feast,  and  ample  justice  was  done 
to  it  by  all.  That  over,  and  the  things  packed  up,  a 
palaver  was  held  as  to  our  day's  amusement.  It  was 
decided  that  we  should  try  our  hands  at  the  wild 
turkey — about  the  most  difficult  task  a  sportsman 
can  undertake,  so  cunning  are  those  birds,  their  heads 
being  ever  erect  and  their  wits  alive  to  every  danger. 

From  what  we  could  gather  from  Tom,  the  native 
turkey  is  gregarious.  He  is  but  seldom  found  in  the 
woods,  and  is  difficult  to  discover,  owing  to  his  being 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  herbage  of  the  prairie.  Kather 
annoyed  at  finding  that  our  day's  beat  would  again  be 
on  the  open  waste,  and  that  there  was  great  un- 
certainty as  to  our  even  discovering  any  prey,  I  ques- 
tioned Tom  as  to  hunting  the  native  cat,  a  small  animal, 
by  no  means  resembling  our  marten  cat,  but  valuable 
on  account  of  its  singularly  beautiful  and  spotted 
fur.  Many  months  after  my  first  introduction  to 
Tom,  and  whilst  staying  at  the  house  of  one  who  had 
formerly  been  a  servant  to  my  brother,  and  who,  I 
regret  to  say,  had  come  out  for  his  country's  good,  I 
gave  up  much  of  my  time  to  hunting  that  animal ; 
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and  so  numerous  have  I  found  them,  that  as  many  as 
twelve  a  day  have  fallen  to  my  share.  They  are  always 
found  in  rocky  places,  and  are  sure  to  be  at  home 
during  the  day-time.  Dogs,  of  course,  are  absolutely 
necessary. 

"  Tom  find  plenty  cat — want  dog,  plenty  'possum 
up  tree." 

Telling  him  that  I  hoped  to  have  a  turn  with  him 
at  that  sport,  and  that  he  must  bring  his  dogs,  we 
again  placed  our  swags  upon  his  shoulders,  and  started 
very  much  in  the  same  direction  as  we  had  taken  the 
day  previous.  It  was  not  long  before  we  found  our- 
selves again  making  our  way  over  the  same  desolate 
waste,  the  heat,  if  anything,  being  greater,  for  there 
was  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  cool  the  air. 

"  Here  um  go,"  said  Tom,  stopping  suddenly,  and 
inspecting  each  blade  of  grass;  "but  long  ago — think." 
Following  up  the  trail,  he  continued,  "  Dare  um  lay 
down — one — two — three — four — five,"  tapping  his 
fingers  at  the  same  time. 

"  Follow  up  the  trail,  Tom,"  I  said,  excited  at  the 
prospect  of  an  early  shot. 

"No — urn  back  dare,"  pointing  in  the  contrary 
direction  to  that  which  he  had  at  first  taken.  "  Tink 
same  kangaroo  killed  yesterday." 
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And  so  indeed  did  we  believe  the  trail  to  be  ;  not 
that  either  Lovell  or  myself  could  make  out  any 
tracks  whatever. 

"Yesterday's  trail,  Stretton,"  said  Lovell;  "what 
an  eye  the  fellow  has  ! — but  let  us  follow  him." 

Tom  was  now  some  way  ahead  of  us,  scanning 
every  inch  of  ground,  and  confident  am  I  that  from 
a  wombal  to  a  kangaroo  our  sable  friend  could  have 
enlightened  us  as  to  the  tracks. 

"  No  kangaroo — no  turkey  'bout  day ;  tink,  if 
white  feller  had  um  axe,  kill  'possum." 

From  the  last  remark  of  the  savage,  it  was  now 
evident  to  both  of  us  that  little  or  no  sport  was  to  be 
expected  that  day ;  and  suffering  as  we  did  from  the 
intense  heat,  we  almost  hailed  with  pleasure  the  op- 
portunity of  once  again  returning  to  the  forest,  with- 
out having  the  stigma  of  want  of  pluck  attached  to 
our  names. 

"  I  vote  for  getting  back  into  the  scrub,  Lovell/'  I 
said.  "  We  shall  find  something  to  shoot  at ;  'tis 
plain  that  Tom  has  not  much  faith  in  finding  kanga- 
roo or  turkey  on  the  heath  to-day.  As  for  myself, 
I  long  to  get  into  the  shade." 

"  Not  more  than  I  do,"  replied  my  friend.  "  I 
wish  that  fellow  Tom  had  brought  his  tomahawk  with 
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him,  we  might  have  had  some  fun  with  the  opossums. 
Confound  it,  they  are  all  snug  in  the   dead  boughs 


now." 


Kecalling  Tom,  who  was  still  far  ahead  of  us,  and 
than  whom  nx>  pointer  could  have  quartered  his  ground 
better,  we  made  him  aware  of  our  intentions.  As 
for  the  black,  it  appeared  to  be  the  same  to  him 
whether  we  continued  beating  or  returned  to  the 
scrub.  Perhaps  he  might  have  shown  some  little 
predilection  for  the  latter,  Lovell  casually  dropping 
a  hint  that  it  was  time  to  have  something  to 
eat. 

"  No  kangaroo  dare,  tink — no  turkey,"  said  Tom. 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  Tom ;  and  we  have 
decided  upon  getting  back  into  the  forest,  where  we 
will  have  some  dinner,  and  over  a  pipe  decide  what 
are  to  be  our  movements." 

Tom's  eyes  glistened  at  the  idea  of  a  pipe,  being 
thoroughly  aware  that  it  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
glass  of  rum  and  water. 

The  fatiguing  walk  of  three  hours  ere  we  gained  the 
desired  shelter  of  the  forest  was  as  uninteresting  as 
could  be  well  imagined.  Annoyed  at  not  having  seen 
either  feather  or  fur,  and  perspiring  at  every  pore, 
we  made  our  way  over  the  arid  waste,  scarcely  a  word 

x 
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passing  between  us  until  the  delightful  shade  of  the 
Eucalyptus  invited  us  to  camp. 

"  Thank  God  !"  said  Lovell,  throwing  his  cabbage- 
tree  hat  on  the  ground,  and  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  face — "  thank  God  we  are  off  that  cursed 
heath! — why,  it  is  ten  times  hotter  to-day  than  it  was 
yesterday." 

Acknowledging  how  greatly  I  myself  had  suffered 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  expressing  my 
great  disappointment  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
that  morning's  sport,  I  proposed  at  once  to  make 
our  dinners,  and  beat  our  way  back  through  the 
bush  to  where  we  had  left  our  party. 

That  the  kangaroo  is  migratory  is  well  known, 
and,  as  I  have  before  said,  gregarious.  Had  we 
chosen  to  try  our  luck  one  day  more  on  the  same 
beat,  our  sport  might  have  proved  as  good  as  it 
had  turned  out  bad.  No  fault  was  to  be  found 
with  Tom,  who  certainly  had  proved  himself  an  excel- 
lent hand  at  a  trail,  and  as  honest  as  one  could  wish. 

"  What  think  you,  Lovell,"  I  said,  as  we  sat  over 
our  dinner,  Tom  at  the  time  having  gone  in  search  of 
water,  "  shall  we  give  him  his  rum  and  let  him  go  ? — 
he  has  his  tobacco.  I  have  no  fear  as  to  our  losing 
our  way — we  have  but  to  go  due  west." 
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"  I  should  say  keep  him  with  us.  What  cares  he 
where  he  goes  ?  I  intend  making  him  a  present  of 
my  knife — he  appeared  to  admire  it  much,"  replied 
Lovell. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  Tom  rejoined  us.  We 
explained  to  him  that  we  were  anxious  to  beat  towards 
home,  and  wished  him  to  accompany  us  part  of  the 
way.  Just  as  I  expected,  the  poor  wretch  willingly 
assented,  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  procure  for  us 
some  kangaroo,  opossum,  and  bird  skins. 

"  Emu  make  good  blanket.  White  feller  know 
Emu — big.  White  feller  want  um  duck  ?  Black 
feller  get  it." 

"  How  do  you  kill  the  ducks,  Tom — with  a  spear  ?" 
inquired  Lovell. 

"  Tom  see  duck — Tom  swim — catch  'im  by  leg."* 

This  primitive  method  of  getting  at  that  wary  bird 
certainly  astonished  both  of  us,  and  we  gave  Tom  an 
unlimited  order  for  ducks  as  well  as  skins ;  for 
the  black  Australian  duck  is  without  an  equal  as  re- 
gards size  and  flavour.  The  old  bargain  meanwhile 
was  settled.  We  gave  Tom  his  rum  and  the  blanket, 
to  which  I  added  a  red  shirt — Lovell  giving  also 

*  That  I  have  seen  done  on  Anderson's  Creek,  twenty-five 
miles  from  Melbourne.  The  natives  swim  under  water,  and 
pull  tlio  ducks  down. 

x  2 
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a  small  looking-glass  and  an  axe.  Tom  was  indeed 
pleased ;  but  when  my  friend  drew  the  knife  from  his 
pocket  and  presented  it  to  him,  his  joy  knew  no 
bounds.  Indeed,  the  Tom  of  yesterday  was  not  the 
Tom  of  to-day.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  learning 
from  him  the  time  at  which  these  skins  and  ducks  might 
be  expected  to  be  delivered ;  but  finally  we  made  out 
that  at  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight  he  would  bring 
them  down  to  the  shepherd's  hut.  That  he  would 
keep  his  word,  we  knew  well — that  we  intended 
keeping  ours,  was  equally  certain.  In  reply  to  a 
question  concerning  the  expected  Corrobbery,  Tom 
promised  also  to  let  us  know  when  that  event  would 
come  off. 

Our  dinner  over,  and  our  reduced  swags  for  the 
last  time  placed  upon  Tom's  shoulders,  we  commenced 
our  homeward  beat  through  as  lovely  a  stretch  of  forest 
scenery  as  could  be  imagined.  The  beauty  of  the  scene 
materially  lessened  the  monotony  of  the  journey,  for 
sport  we  had  literally  none,  two  opossums  only  being 
added  to  our  score.  As  for  Tom,  he  was  wonderfully 
conversable,  having  thrown  off  entirely  that  terseness 
of  speech  in  which  he  had  hitherto  indulged — a  change 
which  we  attributed  either  to  the  present  possession 
of  LovelFs  knife,  or  to  the  prospect  of  future  presents. 
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At  last  the  top  of  Dead  Man's  Gully  was  reached, 
and  the  services  of  the  savage  became  no  longer 
requisite. 

"  We  will  rest  here  awhile,  and  have  a  smoke,"  I 
said,  throwing  myself  on  the  ground.  "  Tom,  you've 
got  the  bottle  of  rum  you  have  so  well  earned." 

"  Ye-es,"  replied  Tom,  showing  his  white  teeth,  and 
no  doubt  delighted  at  the  idea  of  getting  royally 
drunk  after  our  backs  were  turned. 

"Tom,"  I  said,  "white  feller  leave  black  feller 
here.  There  is  your  bottle  of  rum.  Black  feller  not 
get  drunk  !" 

"Rum  no  make  black  feller  drunk,"  he  replied, 
seizing  the  bottle,  which  I  held  in  my  hand. 

"  Tom,"  I  continued,  "  no  forget  the  skins.  White 
feller  want  um  duck  too.  Shepherd's  mi  mi,  mind."* 

Nodding  an  assent,  the  chief  of  the  Yarra  Yarras, 
without  another  word,  turned  and  left  us,  carrying 
his  large  blanket  under  his  arm. 

"Poor  wretch!"  said  Lovell,  following  him  with  his 
eyes.  "  It  is  said,  and  I  believe  it,  that  there  is 
nothing  that  God  hath  made  which  is  not  good  for 
something.  Yet  what  on  earth  is  that  fellow  good 
for  but  a  trail?" 

*  The  term  given  to  their  wigwams. 
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"  You  may  say  the  same  of  the  reptile  tribe, 
Lovell ;  what  good  are  they  ?  The  fact  is,  there  is 
so  much  hid  from  our  eyes,  that  the  less  we  say  on 
that  subject  the  better." 

We  had  now  both  buckled  on  our  swag,  and 
five  minutes  afterwards  were  descending  the  gully. 
Before  night  we  were  once  more  amongst  our  friends, 
who  appeared  to  be  rather  disappointed  at  the  little 
we  had  to  show  them. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  if  I 
narrate,  as  a  proof  of  the  wonderful  power  inherent 
in  the  New  Hollander  as  a  tracksman,  the  story  of 
three  children  lost  in  the  bush,  who  never  would 
have  been  recovered  had  it  not  been  through  the 
agency  of  three  natives. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  September,  1864, 
that  two  boys,  sons  of  a  poor  man,  were  sent  by  their 
mother  to  find  some  broom,  an  errand  they  had  fre- 
quently gone  on  before,  to  a  place  about  a  mile 
from  their  home.  That  morning,  for  the  first  time, 
their  sister  was  allowed  to  accompany  them,  and  to 
this  fact  may  be  attributed  the  straying  of  the  children 
far  beyond  the  spot  where  the  broom  was  usually 
found.  The  boys,  it  is  known,  had  been  struck  by 
the  beauty  of  some  wild-flowers  which  they  had  seen 
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some  days  previously  at  a  spot  not  far  distant,  to 
which  it  is  supposed  they  wished  to  lead  the.ir  sister. 
It  is  certain  that  the  three  children  scrambled  over 
a  brush  fence  into  an  adjoining  paddock,  with  which 
they  were  familiar;  and  that  there  they  gathered 
their  wild-flowers  and  their  broom.  On  proposing  to 
return,  they  became  confused,  went  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and,  crossing  another  paddock,  were  soon 
irretrievably  lost  in  the  wild  heath. 

Meantime,  the  parents'  fears  had  been  aroused,  and 
father  and  mother  were  searching  the  paddocks 
in  ever-increasing  anxiety  and  dread.  Tidings 
of  the  children  being  lost  soon  also  reached  the  home 
station.  Men  at  once  turned  out,  and  until  long 
after  sunset,  indeed  until  near  midnight,  when  the 
moon  went  down,  an  unceasing  search  was  kept  up. 
But  all  was  in  vain.  No  trace  of  the  little  ones' 
steps  could  be  found;  no  reply  was  made  to  the 
eager  cries  of  "cooee"  that  resounded  over  the  plain. 
The  next  day  the  search  was  renewed,  and  it  was  con- 
tinued no  less  earnestly,  but,  alas  !  with  as  little 
success.  Word  was  immediately  sent  to  the  neigh- 
bouring stations,  and  men  in  numbers  flocked  to 
Spring  Hill  to  render  aid.  Next  morning  saw  up- 
wards of  thirty  horsemen  scouring  the  waste  in  all 
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directions,  but  no  track  could  be  found.  The  follow- 
ing day,  at  dawn,  they  returned  to  their  willing 
labours,  most  of  them  quite  hopeless,  for,  as  is  com- 
mon in  that  unsteady  climate,  that  night  heavy  rain 
had  fallen,  followed  in  the  morning  by  a  keen  frost.  It 
was  argued,  therefore,  and  with  reason,  that  the  little 
ones,  so  unsheltered  and  unprovided,  could  not  long 
survive.  On  that  day,  however,  two  men,  far  apart 
from  the  others,  came  upon  the  children's  track. 
Afraid  to  lose  sight  of  it,  they  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment leave  it,  but  spent  the  night  on  it ;  and  on 
the  following  day  one  of  them  carried  the  joyous 
news  to  the  others,  while  his  companion  remained  on 
the  spot. 

The  owner  of  the  station,  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  journey,  now  took  command  of  a  company 
of  trackers,  and,  with  a  party  somewhat  better 
organised,  repaired  to  the  place  where  the  track 
had  been  discovered,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
home-station.  With  difficulty  they  followed  it 
through  the  heath,  and  had  progressed  but  a  short 
distance  when  darkness  set  in.  It  was  an  unspeak- 
able grief  for  these  earnest  fellows  to  be  obliged  to 
give  up  the  search,  even  for  a  time.  The  anxiety 
of  that  night  was  vastly  increased  by  the  state  of 
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the  weather.  The  clouds  drew  thickly  and  murkily 
around,  the  wind  rose,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
All  thought  the  children,  exposed  to  such  a  tempest, 
were  hopelessly  lost,  for,  after  rains  so  heavy,  the  tracks, 
which  the  day  before  were  so  discernible,  would  be 
totally  obliterated.  It  was  as  they  feared.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  no  tracks  could  be  found,  and  the  two 
next  days  were  occupied  in  searching  for  them,  bu£ 
in  vain.  The  following  night  all  hope  seemed  to  be 
given  up  ;  but  the  father  clung  to  the  possibility  of 
recovering  his  dear  ones,  and  set  out  for  a  station 
thirty  miles  off,  where  it  was  believed  that  some 
natives  were  at  work.  In  his  absence  the  search  was 
continued.  A  gentleman,  a  neighbouring  squatter, 
meanwhile  joined  the  party.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
experience  and  acuteness,  and  before  the  day  had  far 
advanced  recovered  the  track.  He  followed  it  up 
very  slowly,  but  surely,  often  for  nearly  an  hour  at  a 
stretch  on  his  hands  and  knees,  still  keeping  it  in 
view,  and  pegging  as  he  went  along,  that  what  was 
gained  might  not  be  afterwards  lost.  The  whole  day 
was  thus  occupied.  During  the  night  the  father  re- 
turned with  three  blacks,  from  behind  Mount  Elgin, 
and  early  the  following  morning  the  tracking  was  re- 
sumed at  the  point  where  the  pegging  had  been  left  off 
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the  previous  evening.  The  superiority  of  the  blacks 
was  at  once  apparent.  They  detected  three  tracks 
where  at  least  only  one  had  been  seen  before,  and  they 
travelled  on  at  a  greatly  increased  pace.  Hope  revived 
in  every  breast,  and  even  the  expectation  of  yet  find- 
ing the  little  ones  alive  was  cherished.  Occasionally, 
too,  these  keen-sighted  men  were  able  to  divine  touch- 
ing incidents  that  had  probably  occurred  in  the  weary 
journeyings  of  the  children. 

"  Here  little  one  tired — sit  down — big  one  kneel 
down,  and  carry  him  along.  Here  trail  all  night — 
dark — not  see  that  bush — here  fall  on  him.  Here  little 
one  tired  again  ;  big  one  kneel  down — no  able  to 
rise — fall  flat  on  him  face" — the  very  simplicity  of 
their  words  rendering  them  more  affecting.  These 
little  incidents,  thus  conjectured  by  the  blacks,  were 
afterwards  corroborated  by  the  children  themselves. 

As  the  party  went  along,  they  saw  at  a  short  dist- 
ance a  rising  ground  resembling  that  near  the  station 
to  which  the  children  were  sent  for  broom.  It  was  at 
once  supposed  that  they  must  have  made  for  this  rise, 
and  it  was  found  they  had  done  so.  They  had  fancied 
that  they  were  at  length  nearing  home  ;  and  although 
at  this  time  they  must  have  been  wandering  four 
days  on  the  heath,  they  forgot  not  the  errand  on  which 
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they  were  sent,  but  again  gathered  the  broom  their 
mother  required,  and,  having  tied  it  with  a  rope,  went 
on  through  the  scrub,  joyful  in  the  prospect  of  home, 
the  eldest  running  on  before,  and  encouraging  the  other 
two  (as  narrated  by  the  children  themselves.)  But 
what  must  have  been  their  disappointment  on  reaching 
the  other  side  of  the  brush,  when  not  the  home  station, 
or  their  father's  hut,  appeared  in  view,  but  a  vast  ocean 
of  dark  and  dreary  prairie  stretching  away  to  the  dis- 
tant horizon.  In  utter  despair,  the  little  fellows  un- 
tied their  bundle  and  threw  away  the  broom,  and,  as 
we  may  well  imagine,  shed  many  bitter  tears. 

The  afternoon  of  that  day  was  now  advancing.  The 
blacks  were  still  on  the  track,  sometimes  walking 
slowly,  sometimes  at  a  rapid  pace.  About  three 
o'clock  one  of  the  squatters  espied  what  appeared  a 
fresher  track,  coming  into  and  crossing  that  which  they 
were  traversing.  He  called  the  blacks.  They  instantly 
recognized  it  as  the  latest,  and  leaving  the  one  they 
had  been  following,  struck  off  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, which  in  less  than  a  mile  brought  them  to  a 
little  sort  of  arbour,  naturally  formed  by  stringy -bark 
saplings,  in  which  they  at  once  saw  that  the  little 
wanderers  had  slept  the  night  before. 

The  desire  to  push  on,  in  order  to  overtake  the 
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children,  it  might  be  in  their  dying  hours,  now 
became  ardent  in  the  extreme.  The  father  felt  as 
if  the  Almighty  was  about  to  give  him  his  children 
again. 

Once  or  twice  much  valuable  time  had  been  saved 
by  riding  on  before  the  trackers,  and  picking  up  the 
track  ahead.  The  father  was  now  anxious  to  do  the 
same  again,  but  in  what  direction  to  go  he  knew  not. 
Trusting  to  God,  therefore,  he  threw  the  reins  on  his 
horse's  neck,  and  suffered  him  to  go  in  any  way  he 
liked.  Nor  was  his  trust  deceived.  The  horse  set 
forth  at  a  canter,  and  soon  came  on  a  track  full 
a  mile  ahead.  The  tracking  party  all  the  while  were 
lessening  the  distance  between  themselves  and  the 
poor  heart-broken  father,  whom  they  soon  joined. 
The  hour  of  sunset  was  drawing  near,  and  it 
would  indeed  have  been  heart-rending,  when,  as  they 
believed,  so  near  the  desired  discovery,  to  be  obliged 
to  pause  ere  the  children  were  found.  The  father 
again  rode  on  to  a  piece  of  rising  ground,  from  which 
he  saw,  a  short  distance  onward,  a  clump  of  saplings 
resembling  those  among  which  they  had  previously 
halted,  and  he  at  once  determined  to  ride  on  to  them 
ere  he  turned  back.  Before  he  reached  the  spot,  he 
saw,  or  fancied  that  he  saw,  something  flickering  in 
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the  wind.  Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  cleared  the 
distance  almost  at  a  bound,  and  to  his  indescribable 
joy  at  last  found  the  objects  of  his  anxious  search.  In 
a  little  chamber  of  saplings,  on  a  bed  of  broom,  cur- 
tained and  canopied  with  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  his 
three  young  children  lay,  the  youngest  in  the  middle, 
carefully  wrapped  in  his  sister's  frock.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  deep  and  not  unpleasant  sleep, 
which  their  father  feared  at  once  to  disturb.  The 
arrival  of  the  trackers,  however,  soon  awoke  the 
wearied  sleepers.  The  eldest  first  attempted  to  sit  up. 
His  face  was  worn  and  emaciated,  and  his  mouth  so 
contracted  that  his  lips  failed  to  cover  his  teeth  ;  his 
eyes,  which  glared  wildly,  were  fixed  upon  his  father  ; 
he  tried  to  speak,  but  the  tongue  lacked  moisture, 
and  he  could  but  groan  "  Father,"  and  fell  back 
again.  The  youngest,  meanwhile,  with  a  naivete  which 
it  is  said  never  deserts  him,  looked  up  and  exclaimed, 
"Father,  why  didn't  you  come  for  us  sooner?  We 
were  '  cooeeing'  for  you  !"  The  little  girl,  the  sister, 
who  had  for  two  successive  nights  carried  her  little 
brother  when  he  could  walk  no  further,  and  had 
stripped  herself  of  her  frock  to  cover  him  from  the  cold, 
appeared  almost  gone.  When  they  took  her  in  their 
arms  she  did  not  even  open  her  eyes,  but  crouching 
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herself  up,  tremulously  murmured,  "  Cold  !  cold  F 
It  was  about  sunset  that  the  children  were  found, 
and  although  it  was  near  eight  miles  to  the  nearest 
hut,  the  party  determined  to  make  for  it.  As  they  went 
along  the  little  ones  were  fed  with  crumbs  of  bread  and 
butter,  and  on  coming  to  a  swamp,  were  much  revived 
by  a  little  water  which  was  given  them.  About  eight 
the  shepherd's  hut  was  reached,  where  kindness  and  a 
warm  bed  awaited  the  children,  who  for  so  many 
nights  had  lain  exposed  on  the  cold  and  cheerless  waste. 
One  affecting  incident  may  be  related  regarding  the 
young  girl.  As  soon  as  she  got  warm  in  bed,  and  had 
come  somewhat  to  herself,  she  was  heard  to  repeat  a 
part  of  the  evening  prayer  : 

"  Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild, 
Look  upon  a  little  child  ;" 

and  it  is  still  more  interesting  to  know  that  night 
after  night,  when  the  children  lay  down  on  that  cold 
and  desolate  prairie,  sometimes  heard  by  her  brothers, 
sometimes  by  none  but  that  blessed  Saviour  himself, 
who  had  happily  taught  her,  she  sought  the  care  and 
guardianship  of  Him  who  alone  could  hear  her. 

Who  will  now  deny  that  the  prayer  of  those  inno- 
cents was  heard?      Who  will   say  that  chance  led 
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those  who  were  seeking  them  to  the  very  spot  where 
the  children  were  found,  and  that  at  such  a  critical 
hour? 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  that  they  were  taken  to  their 
father's  hut,  a  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles,  and 
there,  day  by  day,  through  God's  assistance,  they 
gathered  strength,  and  were  soon  able  to  walk  about, 
although  feebly. 

It  is  said  that  these  children  were  altogether  nine 
days  without  food  of  any  sort,  and  at  least  five  with- 
out water,  with  the  exception  of  the  rain  that  fell  by 
night !  It  is  calculated  that  they  must  have  walked 
considerably  more  than  sixty  miles.  It  is  known  that 
they  went  twenty  the  first  day,  and  over  four  on  the 
last.  The  main  credit  of  their  discovery  is  due  to  the 
blacks — for  without  their  assistance  they  would  never 
have  been  found  alive. 

Who  now  will  say  that  the  "  New  Hollander  "  is  of 
no  use  ? 


THE    END. 
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By  MRS.  ELLIS.  Author  of  '  The  Women  of  England,'  &c.  I  vol. 
crown  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait.  10s.  6d.  (In  May.) 

LADY    ARABELLA     STUART'S    LIFE    AND 

LETTERS  :  including  numerous  Original  and  Unpublished  Docu- 
ments. By  ELIZABETH  COOPER.  2  vols.,  with  Portrait.  21s. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  biographical  works  recently  published.  The 
memoirs  have  been  arranged  by  Miss  Cooper  with  much  care,  diligence,  and 
judgment."— Post. 

"  Miss  Cooper  has  laid  before  us  a  work  of  equal  value  and  interest,  respecting 
•;  'ntiu  and  interesting  passages  hi  English  history,  hi  which  the 
actors  are  living  men  and  women,  not  merely  historical  figures." — Globe. 

"  Miss  Cooper's  volumes  appear  rich  in  documents,  and  a  glance  through  them 
•n  to  believe  that  they  tt-11  their  tale  in  a  straightforward  way,  and  trust  for 

to  a  clear  setting  forth  of  fart-,.-—  K.rmniner. 

'•  The  historical  interest  of  this  work  is  indisputable,  and  the  many  letters  and 
documents  of  the  period  for  the  first  tune  published  in  it,  will  give  it  a  permanent 
value." — Dispatch. 


18,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 

MESSES.    HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW   WORKS,  NOW   READY. 

THE   HON.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY'S  LIFE 

AND  RECOLLECTIONS.       Vols.  III.  and  IV.  completing  the 
Work.     30s.,  bound. 

Among  the  other  distinguished  persons  mentioned  in  these  volumes  are  the 
Emperors  Alexander,  Nicholas,  and  Napoleon  III. ;  Kings  George  IV.,  Wil- 
liam IV.,  and  Leopold  I. ;  Princes  Talleyrand,  Esterhazy,  Napoleon,  Puckler 
Muskau;  the  Dukes  of  Sussex,  York,  Cambridge,  Wellington,  d'Orleans, 
d'Aumale,  Brunswick,  Manchester,  Beaufort,  Cleveland,  Richmond,  Bucking- 
ham ;  Lords  Byron,  Melbourne,  Lansdowne,  Holland,  Brougham,  Alvanley, 
Yarmouth,  Petersham,  Craven,  Salisbury,  Devonshire,  Ducie,  Glasgow,  Malmes- 
bury,  Castlereagh,  Breadalbane,  &c.  Sirs  Robert  Peel,  T.  Lawrence,  W. 
Knighton,  George  Dashwood,  George  Warrender,  Lumley  Skefflngton,  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Count  d'Orsay,  Count  de  Morny,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  Tom  Moore, 
Shelley,  Thomas  Campbell,  Beau  Brummell,  Theodore  Hook,  Leigh  Hunt, 
W.  S.  Landor,  James  and  Horace  Smith,  Jack  Musters,  Assheton  Smith,  &c. 
Ladies  Holland,  Jersey,  Londonderry,  Blessington,  Shelley,  Lamb,  Breadalbane, 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss  Landon,  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  &c. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS  ON  VOLS.  3  AND  4. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  be  told  about  men  of  note,  or  the  various  phases  of  high  social 
life,  in  the  light  and  sparkling  manner  peculiar  to  these  memoirs.  The  most  fasti- 
dious critic  will  scarcely  deny  that  Mr.  Berkeley  possesses  the  gift  of  writing  in  an 
amusing  strain  on  social,  sporting,  or  other  general  subjects ;  and  that  he  had  the 
command  of  abundance  of  materials  for  his  pen  will  be  proved  by  his  whole 
work." — Morning  Post. 

"  The  chief  source  of  gratification  to  be  derived  from  these,  as  from  the  preced- 
ing volumes,  will  be  discovered  in  the  references  to  distingushed  persons  which 
crowd  every  page,  showing  an  acquaintance  with  a  host  of  royal  personages, 
noblemen,  politicians,  artists,  actors,  poets,  and  wits,  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
but  few  members  even  of  aristocratic  society."— Messenger. 

"  Mr.  Berkely's  new  volumes  are  very  pleasant  reading  indeed.  He  has  stores  of 
anecdotes  to  tell,  and  many  of  these  he  tells  very  delightfully.  The  work  is  a 
most  amusing  repertory  of  anecdotal  recollections,  illustrative  of  the  highest 
classes  of  society  in  England."— Sun. 

"  These  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley's  reminiscences  are  just  as 
amusing  as  their  predecessors.  They  are  full  of  interest." — Press. 

OPINIONS  ON  VOLS.  1  AND  2. 

"  A  book  unrivalled  in  its  position  in  the  range  of  modern  literature.  We  have 
here  a  picture  in  the  recollections  of  a  living  man  of  a  state  of  society  which  is  now 
superseded,  and  of  which  very  few  relics  still  remain  to  be  illustrated.  In  the 
present  case  there  is  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  resentment,  rightly  or  wrongly 
entertained,  for  what  the  author  considered  to  be  a  family  plot  and  persecution.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  keen  appreciation  of  natural  objects,  his  thorough  intimacy 
with  his  dogs  and  his  horses,  is  not  only  an  evidence  of  his  powers  of  observation, 
but  a  creditable  testimony  to  his  possession  of  some  of  the  higher  humanitiea 
Like  William  the  Conqueror,  it  is  clear  that  he  '  loved  the  tall  deer  as  if  he  were 
their  father,1  and  we  cannot  but  be  tolerant  of  a  true  sportsman  who  might  have 
played  a  better  part  if  he  had  had  better  opp  jrtunities." — T/ie  Times. 

"A  clever,  freespoken  man  of  the  world,  son  of  an  earl  with  £70,000  a-year,  who 
has  lived  from  boyhood  the  life  of  a  club-man,  sportsman,  and  man  of  fashion,  has 
thrown  his  best  stories  about  himself  and  his  friends,  into  an  anecdotic  autobiogra- 
phy. Of  course  it  is  eminently  readable.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  writes  easily  and 
well.  The  book  is  full  of  pleasant  stories,  all  told  as  easily  and  clearly  as  if  they 
were  related  at  a  club-window,  and  all  with  point  of  greater  or  less  piquancy. "-- 
Spectator. 

"  There  is  a  large  fund  of  amusement  in  these  volumes.  The  details  of  the  au- 
thor's life  are  replete  with  much  that  is  interesting.  A  book  so  brimful  of  anecdote 
cannot  but  be  successful."— Atlu-menin. 


13,  GREAT  MARLBOBOUGH  STREET. 

MESSRS.    HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW   WORKS— Continued. 


THE  LIFE  OF  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD.    From 

his  Private  Correspondence  and  Family  Papers,  in  the  possession 
of  JOSEPH  MAYER,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  FRANCIS  WEDGWOOD,  Esq.,  C.  DAR- 
WIN. Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Miss  WEDGWOOD,  and  other  Original 
Sources.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Pottery  in 
England.  By  ELIZA  METLYARD.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Vol.  1, 
8vo,  with  Portraits  and  above  100  other  Illustrations,  price  2 Is. 
elegantly  bound,  is  now  ready.  The  work  will  be  completed  in 
one  more  volume. 

This  is  the  Life  of  Wedgwood  to  the  expected  appearance  of  which  I  referred 
at  Burslem."— Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  Author  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

•'  This  very  beautiful  book  is  the  first  of  two  volumes  which  will  contain  that 
Life  of  Wedgwood  which  for  the  last  fifteen  years  Miss  Meteyard  has  had  in  view, 
and  to  which  the  Wedgwood  family,  and  all  who  have  papers  valuable  in  relation 

-ubject,  have  been  cordially  contributing.  In  his  admirable  sketch  of  Wedg- 
wood, given  at  Burslem,  it  was  to  the  publication  of  this  biography  that  Mr. 

<  me  looked  forward  with  pleasure.    It  is  a  very  accurate  and  valuable  book. 

-•  their  fullest  value  to  the  engravings  of  works  of  art  which  largely  enrich 
the  volume,  the  biography  has  been  made  by  its  publishers  a  choice  specimen  of 
their  own  art  as  book-makers.  Neither  care  nor  cost  have  been  grudged."— 

'•The  appearance  of  such  a  work  as  Miss  Meteyard's  'Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood' 
is  an  event  of  importance  in  the  sister  spheres  of  literature  and  art  The  biographer 
of  our  great  potter  has  more  than  ordinary  fitness  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  labour 
of  love.  She  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  a  practised  connoisseur  of  Ceramic 
Art.  and  she  brings  the  pleasant  energy  of  individual  taste  and  feeling  to  the  aid  of 
complete,  authentic,  and  well-arranged  information,  and  the  well-balanced 
r  an  experienced  litterateur.  The  interest  of  the  book  grows  with  every  page. 
The  reader  will  peruse  the  numerous  interesting  particulars  of  Wedgwood's 
family  life  and  affairs  with  unusual  satisfaction,  and  will  lay  down  the  work 
with  undoubting  confidence  that  it  will  rank  as  a  classic  among  biographies — an 
exhaustive  work  of  the  first  rank  hi  its  school" — Morning  Post. 

book  has  come  before  us  for  some  tune  so  stored  with  interesting  informa- 
tion.   Miss  Meteyard  is  a  biographer  distinguished  by  a  clever  and  energetic  style, 
iilgnient.  extensive  information,  and  a  deep  interest  hi  her  subject. 
The  history  of  the  Ceramic  Art  in  England,  and  the  biography  of  the  eminent  man 
who  brought  it  to  perfection,  have  evidently  been  to  her  a  labour  of  love;  and  of 
it  and  manner  in  which  she  has  executed  it  we  can  hardly  speak  too  highly. 
>ndid  getting  up  of  the  work  reflects  much  credit  on  the  house  from  which 
it  is  issued." — Dublin  University  Magazine. 

"The  biography  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  has  fallen  into  good  hands.  Miss  Meteyard 
used  into  her  task  a  congenial  spirit,  a  cultivated  taste,  and,  in  addition  to 
fifteen  years'  study  of  her  subject,  she  has  been  able  to  enrich  her  book  with  a  mass 
of  private  letters  and  documents  relating  to  Josiah  Wedgwood  which  have  been 
wholly  inaccessible  to  other  writers.  These  give  the  work  a  character  of  reliable 
information  to  which  no  rival  can  lay  claim.  The  publishers  have  spared  neither 
labour  nor  expense  in  the  costly  illustrations  of  the  exquisite  artistic  gems  which 
adorn  the  book." — The  Shilling  Magazine. 

"It  needs  no  special  advertisement  to  make  us  aware,  so  soon  as  we  open  the 

]!at  this  is  the  life  of  the  great  Wedgwood,  executed  with  an  enthusiastic  in- 

and  illustrated  with  a  taste  which  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  Mr.  Gladstone 

t.  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blacken  may  be  fairly  congratulated  on  having  turned 

out  the  best  English  book  of  the  year  on  art." — Vacmillan's  Magazine. 

"  In  this  magnificent  volume  we  welcome  one  of  the  very  noblest  contributions  to 
the  history  of  the  Ceramic  art  ever  published.    We  place  it  at  once  and  perma- 
nently side  by  side  with  Bernard  Palissy's  Memoirs  and  with  Benvenuto  Cellini's 
Autobiography.     An  abundance  of  rare  and  very  precious  materials  is  here  admir- 
ably put  together  by  the  dexterous  hand  and  exquisite  taste  of  Miss  Meteyard.    A 
more  conscientious  discharge  of  the  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  the  biogra- 
pher of  a  really  great  man  has  not  been  witnessed,  we  believe,  since  the  days  of 
••!!,  the  greatest  of  all  biographers."— & 'nn. 
3 


13,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 

MESSES.    HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW   WORKS— Continued. 


A    JOURNEY  FROM  LONDON    TO    PERSE- 

POLIS;  including  WANDERINGS  IN  DAGHESTAN,  GEORGIA, 

ARMENIA,   KURDISTAN,   MESOPOTAMIA,   AND    PERSIA. 

By  J.  USSHER,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.     Royal  8vo,  with  numerous  beautiful 

Coloured  Illustrations.    42s.     Elegantly  bound. 

"  This  is  a  very  interesting  narrative.  Mr.  Ussher  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  com- 
panions we  have  met  with  for  a  long  tune.  We  have  rarely  read  a  book  of  travels  in 
which  so  much  was  seen  so  rapidly  and  so  easily,  and  in  which  the  scenery,  the 
antiquities,  and  the  people  impressed  the  author's  mind  with  such  gentlemanly 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Ussher  merited  his  success  and  this  splendid  monument  of  his 
travels  and  pleasant  explorations." — Times. 

"  This  work  is  hi  every  way  creditable  to  the  author,  who  has  produced  a  mass 
of  pleasant  reading,  both  entertaining  and  instructive.  Mr.  Ussher's  journey  may 
be  defined  as  a  complete  oriental  grand  tour  of  the  Asiatic  west-central  district 
He  started  down  the  Danube,  making  for  Odessa.  Thence,  having  duly  '  done '  the 
Crimea,  he  coasted  the  Circassian  shore  in  a  steamer  to  Poti,  and  from  that  to 
Tiflis.  This  was  the  height  of  summer,  and,  the  season  being  favourable,  he  crossed 
the  Dariel  Pass  northwards,  turned  to  the  east,  and  visited  the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  Shamil's  country,  recently  conquered  by  the  Eussians.  Thence  he  returned  to 
Tiflis  by  the  old  Persian  province  of  Shirvan,  along  the  Caspian,  by  Derbend  and 
the  famous  fire-springs  of  Baku.  From  Tiflis  he  went  to  Grumri,  and  over  the 
frontier  to  Kars,  and  the  splendid  ruins  of  Ani,  and  through  the  Russian  territory 
to  the  Turkish  frontier  fortress  of  Bayazid,  stopping  by  the  way  at  Erivan  and  the 
great  monastery  of  Etchmiadzin.  From  Bayazid  he  went  to  Van,  and  saw  all  the 
chief  points  of  interest  on  the  lake  of  that  name ;  thence  to  Bitlis  and  Diarbekir. 
From  Diarbekir  he  went  to  Mosul  by  the  upper  road,  visited  Nineveh,  paid  his 
respects  to  the  winged  bulls  and  all  our  old  friends  there,  and  floated  on  his  raft  of 
inflated  skins  down  the  Tigris  to  Baghdad.  From  Mosul  he  made  an  excursion  to 
the  devil-worshipping  country,  and  another  from  Baghdad  to  Hilleh  and  the  Birs 
Nimrud,  or  so-called  Tower  of  Babel.  After  resting  in  the  city  of  the  Caliphs,  he 
followed  the  track  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  Sindbad,  to  Bassora,  only  on  board 
of  a  different  craft,  having  got  a  passage  in  the  steamer  Comet;  and  the  English 
monthly  sailing  packet  took  him  from  Bassora  across  the  gulf  to  Bushire.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Tehran  over  the  'broad  dominions  of  the  king  of  kings,'  stopping 
at  all  the  interesting  places,  particularly  at  Persepolis ;  and  from  Tehran  returned 
home  through  Armenia  by  Trebisonde  and  the  Black  Sea." — Saturday  Review. 

HISTORIC  PICTURES.  By  A.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE, 

M.P.     2  vols.  21s. 

"  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  has  published  two  entertaining  volumes  of  studies  from 
history.  They  are  lively  reading.  'My  aim,'  he  says,  'has  been  to  depict  events 
generally  known  in  a  light  and,  if  possible,  a  picturesque  manner.'  Mr.  Cochrane 
has  been  quite  successful  in  carrying  out  this  intention.  The  work  is  a  study  of  the 
more  interesting  moments  of  history — what,  indeed,  the  author  himself  calls  it, 
'Historic  Pictures.'  "—Times. 

"  These  volumes  will  be  read  with  delight  by  those  whose  familiarity  with  their 
subjects  will  leave  them  free  to  study  the  new  and  striking  points  of  view  in  which 
they  are  set  forth ;  and  the  pure  taste  and  fervent  f eeling  which  adorn  them,  while 
they  will  be  most  valuable  to  such  as  have  not  an  extensive  knowledge  of  history, 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  their  taste.  No  reader  will  lay  down  the  book  without 
feeling  grateful  to  the  gifted  mind  which  has  thus  employed  its  scanty  leisure,  and 
hoping  that  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  may  be  induced  to  continue  researches  productive 
of  so  much  profit  and  such  keen  and  rare  pleasure." — Morning  Post. 

"Mr.  Cochrane  gives  evidence  in  his  '  Historic  Pictures  '  of  sufficient  vividness  of 
fancy  and  picturesqueness  in  description  to  make  his  sketches  very  lively  and 
agreeable  to  read." — Saturday  Review. 

WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE.        By     CARDINAL 

WISEMAN.     1  vol.  8vo,  5s. 
"  A  noble  tribute  to  the  great  poet." — John  Bull. 

"  This  work  is  evidence  of  an  exquisite  refinement  of  thought  and  a  singular 
gracefulness  of  intellectual  expression, which  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal." — Observer. 
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MESSRS.  HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
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ENGLISH     TRAVELLERS     AND      ITALIAN 

BRIGANDS  :  a  Narrative  of  Capture  and  Captivity.     By  W.  J.  C. 

MOENS.     Second  Edition.     Revised  with  Additions.     2  vols.,  with 

Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.     21s. 

"  Mr.  Moens  had  a  bad  time  of  it  among  the  Italian  Brigands.  But  his  misfor- 
tunes are  now  to  himself  and  to  his  friends  a  source  of  no  little  entertainment,  and 
we  can  say  for  those  who  listen  to  his  story  that  we  have  followed  him  in  his 
adventures"  with  pleasure.  He  tells  his  tale  in  a  clear  and  simple  style,  and  with 
that  confident  manliness  which  is  not  afraid  to  be  natural " — The  Times. 

"  Mr.  Moens  has  had  an  experience  and  an  adventure  of  startling  magnitude  in 
these  prosaic  times  of  ours.  He  has  seen  what  no  other  Englishman  has  seen,  and 
has  done  what  no  one  else  has  done,  and  has  written  a  bright  and  charming  book 
as  the  result."—^//  the  Year  Round. 

-Mr.  M.>ons  tells,  hi  this  book,  of  his  life  among  the  brigands  as  their  prisoner 
until  the  payment  of  the  heavy  ransom  asked  for  himself  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Aynsley.  Here,  then,  is  a  man  with  a  good  story  to  tell  It  does  not  follow  as  a 
common  law  of  nature  that  he  happens  to  know  how  to  tell  it ;  but,  for  the  comfort 
of  all  who  would  like  to  make  an  honest  story  about  robbers,  full  of  adventure, 
recent  and  quite  true,  part  of  their  Christmas  reading,  be  it  known  that  Mr.  Moens 
does  know  how  to  tell  his  tale.  He  tells  it  faithfully  and  simply.  It  is  very  inte- 

'•  In  these  volumes,  the  literary  merits  of  which  are  numerous,  we  have  the  true 
story  of  the  capture  of  Mr.  Moens  by  the  brigands  of  South  Italy.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  book  will  be  extensively  read ;  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  will  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good.  It  lets  hi  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  dens  of  these  robbers. 
It  will  bring  to  bear  upon  the  whole  system  the  public  opinion  of  Europe." — Daily 

FROM  CADET  TO  COLONEL:   The  Record  of 

a  Life  of  Active  Service.     By  Major-General  Sir  THOMAS  SEATON, 
K.C.B.     2  vols.  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

'•  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  interesting  both  to  soldiers  and 
civilians  than  Sir  Thomas  Sea  ton's  record  of  his  active  career.  Apart  from  its 
amusing  contents  the  work  must  be  viewed  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  litera- 
ture,"— A  themeum. 

"  Here  are  two  volumes  of  pleasant,  racy,  personal  memoirs  by  a  veteran 
soldier,  who,  with  the  refreshing  frankness  of  his  class,  gives  us  all  his  experiences 
from  the  day  he  took  shipping  on  the  Downs  as  a  Cadet  under  the  Old  Company, 
down  almost  to  the  present  time,  when,  full  of  years  and  honours,  he  enjoys  his 
as  a  Major-General  hi  the  Queen's  service,  and  his  well-won  decoration  as 
a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath.  The  writer  buckled  on  his  sword  hi  1822,  and 
made  it  do  good  service  through  the  disastrous  Cabul  campaign  and  at  the  last 
siege  of  Delhi.  Sir  Thomas  Seaton  has,  in  truth,  produced  a  delightful  book." 
—United  Service  Gazette. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF   A   LIFE   OF  ADVEN- 
TURE.    By  WILLIAM  STAMER.    2  vols.  with  Portrait.    21s. 

"  Mr.  Stamer  has  been  by  turns  a  sailor,  a  soldier,  a  dasher  hi  Paris,  a  recruit  in 
a  foreign  legion,  a  sportsman  hi  America*  His  book  is  a  story  of  a  wild  life,  not 
without  a  certain  vivacity  and  amusement"— Athenseum. 

"There  is  much  interesting  and  exciting  matter  in  this  lively  and  amusing 
book."— Reader. 

"  The  two  volumes  hi  which  Mr.  Stamer  has  recorded  his  adventures  are  of  deep 
and  varied  interest,  and  a  career  so  remarkable  as  his  has  seldom  been  described. 
The  volumes  are  excessively  entertaining,  and  hi  all  the  varied  scenes  through 
which  the  author  conducts  us  he  is  always  an  intelligent  guide  and  a  pleasant 
friend.  We  cheerfully  recommend  his  adventures  to  all  who  read  for  amusement 
There  is,  too,  much  information  of  positive  and  practical  value  to  be  derived  from 
Time*. 
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ADVENTURES  AMONGST   THE   DYAKS  OF 

BORNEO  By  FREDERICK  BOYLE,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.  1  yol.  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.  15s.  bound. 

"Mr.  Boyle's  Adventures  are  very  pleasant  reading — smart,  lively,  and  indicative 
of  no  slight  amount  of  bonhomie  hi  the  writer." — Athenaeum. 

"  This  is  an  entertaining  book.  Mr.  Boyle  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  country,  made 
intimate  friendship  with  a  large  number  of  savage  chiefs,  lived  for  some  time  hi  a 
native  village,  and  has  given  us,  in  an  entertaining  and  humorous  style,  a  very 
lively  and  pleasant  account  of  his  trip." — Saturday  Revmo. 

"The  information  contained  hi  Mr.  Boyle's  Adventures  has  the  great  advantage 
of  being  recent,  and  certainly  nothing  can  surpass  the  interest  conveyed  in  his 
pages,  which  are  written  with  spirit  and  cleverness.  The  descriptions  of  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  the  climate  of  the  country,  with  its  productions 
animal  and  vegetable,  and  the  numberless  anecdotes  of  all  kinds  throughout  the 
volume,  form  a  work  of  great  interest  and  amusement" — Observer. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    LIFE    AT     HOME    AND 

ABROAD.     By  Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL,  M.P.     1  vol.  8vo.     14s. 

"  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  has  selected  from  various  journeys  the  points  which  most 
interested  him,  and  has  reported  them  in  an  unaffected  style.  The  idea  is  a  good 
one,  and  is  carried  out  with  success.  We  are  grateful  for  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion given  with  unpretending  good  sense." — Saturday  Review. 

"'These  sparkling  papers  are  remarkably  full  of  sensible  thought  and  solid  in- 
formation. They  very  cleverly  and  very  pleasantly  sum  up  their  author's  judg- 
ment on  many  matters  of  interest." — Examiner. 

YACHTING  ROUND  THE  WEST  OF  ENG- 
LAND. By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'ESTRANGE,  B.A.,  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  R.T.Y.C.  1  vol.  8vo,  Illustrated.  15s. 

"A  very  interesting  work.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  pleasant  and  ro- 
mantic yachting  voyage  than  that  of  the  author  of  this  volume  round  the  rough 
and  rugged  west  coast  of  England,  which  forms  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire. The  bold  character  of  these  coasts,  the  Lizard,  Mount  St.  Michael,  the  flne 
old  town  of  Bideford,  Gurnard's  Head,  the  rocky  Scilly  Isles,  the  small  rock  on 
which  the  Eddystone  braves  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  guides  the  mariner  up 
Channel,  are  among  the  attractions  which  such  a  voyage  afforded ;  while  the  many 
small  towns  and  villages,  and  their  inhabitants,  must  have  yielded  a  considerable 
amount  of  pleasure  to  those  who  for  the  first  time  visit  these  interesting  counties. 
We  might,  if  space  permitted,  give  many  interesting  extracts  from  the  work,  which 
would  convey  to  the  reader  the  same  good  opinion  of  the  work  which  we  have  our- 
selves formed  from  its  perusal" — Observer. 

BRIGAND  LIFE  IN  ITALY.    By  COUNT  MAFFEI. 

2  vols.  8vo,  28s. 

"Two  volumes  of  interesting  research."— Times. 

"Count  Maffei's  work  is  obviously  of  an  authentic  character.  The  preface  is 
dated  from  the  Italian  Embassy,  and  the  volumes  show  many  evidences  of  their 
author  having  had  the  advantage  of  special  information  not  hitherto  made  public. 
The  volumes  must  be  read  by  all  who  would  understand  the  present  position  of 
South  Italy.  They  are  written  in  a  lively  style,  and  combine  the  value  of  history 
with  the  entertainment  of  a  romance." — London  Review. 

A  PERSONAL   NARRATIVE   OF   THIRTEEN 

YEARS'  SERVICE  AMONGST  THE  WILD  TRIBES  OF 
KHONDISTAN,  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  HUMAN 
SACRIFICE.  By  Major-General  JOHN  CAMPBELL,  C.B.  ]  vol.  8vo, 
with  Illustrations. 

"  Major-General  Campbell's  book  is  one  of  thrilling  interest,  and  must  be  pro- 
nounced the  most  remarkable  narrative  of  the  present  season." — Athenasum. 
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COURT  AND   SOCIETY   FROM  ELIZABETH 

TO  AXXE,  Edited  from  the  Papers  at  Kimbolton,  by  the  DUKE 
OF  MANCHESTER.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Fine  Portraits. 

"  The  Duke  of  Manchester  has  done  a  welcome  service  to  the  lover  of  gossip  and 
secret  history  by  publishing  these  family  papers.  Persons  who  like  to  see  greatness 
without  the  plumes  and  mail  in  which  history  presents  it,  will  accept  these  volumes 
with  hearty  thanks  to  their  noble  editor.  In  them  will  be  found  something  new 
about  many  men  and  women  in  whom  the  reader  can  never  cease  to  feel  an  inte- 
rest— much  about  the  divorce  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Catherine  of  Arragon — a 
great  deal  about  the  love  affairs  of  Queen  Elizabeth — something  about  Bacon,  and 
(indirectly)  about  Shakspeare — more  about  Lord  Essex  and  Lady  Rich — the  very 
strange  story  of  Walter  Montagu,  poet,  profligate,  courtier,  pervert,  secret  agent,  abbot 
— many  details  of  the  Civil  War  and  Cromwell's  Government,  and  of  the  Restoration — 
much  that  is  new  about  the  Revolution  and  the  Settlement,  the  exiled  Court  of  St. 
Germains,  the  wars  of  William  of  Orange,  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough,  the  in- 
trigues of  Duchess  Sarah,  and  the  town  life  of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  during  the 
:  Anne.  With  all  this  is  mingled  a  good  deal  of  gossip  about  the  loves  of  great 
poets,  the  frailties  of  great  beauties,  the  rivalries  of  great  wits,  the  quarrels  of  great 
peers. " — A  themeuni. 

"These  volumes  are  sure  to  excite  curiosity.  A  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  is 
here  collected,  from  sources  which  are  not  within  everybody's  reach." — Times. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING, 

Minister  of  the  National  Scotch  Church,  London.     Illustrated  by 
his  Journal  and  Correspondence.     By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT.     Fourth  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  Revised,  in  1  vol.,  with  Portrait,  5s.,  bound. 
'•  We  who  read  these  memoirs  must  own  to  the  nobility  of  Irving's  character,  the 
grandeur  of  his  amis,  and  the  extent  of  his  powers.  His  friend  Carlyle  bears  this  testi- 
mony to  his  worth: — 'I  call  him,  on  the  whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever,  after  trial 
enough,  found  in  this  world,  or  hope  to  find.'  A  character  such  as  this  is  deserving  of 
study,  and  his  life  ought  to  be  written.   Mrs.  Oliphant  has  undertaken  the  work  and 
has  produced  a  biography  of  considerable  merit    The  author  fully  understands  her 
hero,  and  sets  forth  the  incidents  of  his  career  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  hand.  The 
book  is  a  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of 
instruction,  interest,  and  consolation."— Saturday  Review. 

HAUNTED  LONDON.    By  WALTER  THORNBURY. 

1  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  W.  FAIRHOLT,  F.S.A. 
21s.,  elegantly  bound. 

"  Haunted  London  is  a  pleasant  book."— Athmseum. 

"  A  very  interesting,  amusing,  and  instructive  book.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Fairholt"— Saturday  Review. 

"Mr.  Thornbury points  out  to  us  the  legendary  houses,  the  great  men's  birth- 
places and  tombs,  the  haunts  of  poets,  the  scenes  of  martyrdom,  the  battle-fle'.ds  of 
old  factions.  The  book  overflows  with  anecdotical  gossip.  Mr.  Fairholt's  drawings 
add  alike  to  its  value  and  interest"— .Veto  and  Queries. 

"  As  pleasant  a  book  as  well  could  be,  forming  a  very  handsome  volume — an 
acquisition  either  for  the  table  or  the  bookshelf.  A  capital  title  'is  •  Haunted 
London  ' — for  is  it  not  haunted,  this  London  of  ours?  Haunted  happily,  by  ghosts  of 
memories  that  will  not  be  laid.  What  footsteps  have  not  traversed  these  cause- 
ways, inhabited  these  dwel.ing-honses,  prayed  in  these  churches,  wept  in  these 
graveyards,  laughed  in  these  theatres?  And  of  all  these  Mr.  Thornbury  dis- 
courses— shrewdly,  like  an  observant  man  of  the  world  ;  gracefully,  like  a  skilled 
man  of  letters ;  lovingly,  like  a  sympathizing  fellow-creature  ;  courtier  and  play- 
wright, student  and  actress,  statesman  and  mountebank,  he  has  an  eye  for  them 
all  Saunter  with  him  down  any  street,  and  before  you  get  to  the  end  of  it  we 
wager  you  will  be  wiser  than  at  starting—certainly  you  will  have  been  entertained." 

— S.v/i. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  OPERA.    By  BEN- 

JAMIN  LUMLEY,  Twenty  Years  Director  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
8vo,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author  by  Count  D'Orsay.  16s. 

"Mr.  Lumley's  book,  with  all  its  sparkling  episodes,  is  really  a  well-digested  his- 
tory of  an  institution  of  social  importance  in  its  tune,  interspersed  with  sound 
opinions  and  shrewd  and  mature  reflections." — Times. 

"  As  a  repertory  of  anecdote,  we  have  not  for  a  long  while  met  with  anything  at 
all  comparable  to  these  unusually  brilliant  and  most  diversified  Reminiscences.  They 
reveal  the  Twenty  Years'  Director  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  to  us  in  the  thick  and 
throng  of  all  his  radiant  associations.  They  take  us  luringly — as  it  were,  led  by  the 
button-hole— behind  the  scenes,  in  every  sense  of  that  decoying  and  profoundly 
attractive  phrase.  They  introduce  us  to  all  the  stars — now  singly,  now  in  very  con- 
stellations. They  bring  us  rapidly,  delightfully,  and  exhilaratingly  to  a  knowledge 
so  intimate  of  what  has  really  been  doing  there  in  the  Realm  of  Song,  not  only  be- 
hind the  scenes  and  in  the  green-room,  but  hi  the  reception-apartment  of  the  Director 
himself,  that  we  are  au  courant  with  all  the  whims  and  oddities  of  the  strange  world 
in  which  he  fills  so  high  and  responsible  a  position.  Reading  Mr.  Lumley,  we  now 
know  more  than  we  have  ever  known  before  of  such  Queens  of  the  Lyric  stage  as 
Pasta,  Catalini,  Malibran,  Grisi,  Sontag,  and  Piccolomirui — of  such  light-footed  fairies 
of  the  ballet  as  Taglioni,  Fanny  Ellsler,  and  Cerito— of  such  primi  tenori  as  Rubini, 
Mario,  Gardoni,  and  Giuglini — of  such  baritones  as  Ronconi  and  Tamburini — or  of 
such  bassi  profondi  as  the  wondrous  Staudigl  and  the  mighty  Lablache.  Nay,  Mr. 
Lumley  takes  us  out  of  the  glare  of  the  footlights,  away  from  the  clang  of  the 
orchestra,  into  the  dream-haunted  presence  of  the  great  composers  of  the  age,  bring- 
ing us  face  to  face,  as  it  were,  among  others,  with  Rossini,  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer, 
Verdi,  Balfe,  and  Donizetti.  He  lets  us  into  the  mysteries  of  his  correspondence — 
now  with  Count  Cavour,  now  with  Prince  Metternich — for,  in  his  doings,  hi  his 
movements,  in  his  negotiations,  Sovereigns,  Prune  Ministers,  Ambassadors,  and 
Governments  are,  turn  by  turn,  not  merely  courteously,  but  directly  and  profoundly 
interested !  Altogether,  Mr.  Lumley's  book  is  an  enthralling  one.  It  is  written  with 
sparkling  vivacity,  and  is  delightfully  interesting  throughout" — Sun. 

MEMOIRS  OF  JANE  CAMERON,  FEMALE 

CONVICT.     By  a  Prison  Matron.     2  vols. 

"  This  narrative,  as  we  can  well  believe,  is  truthful  in  every  important  particular — 
a  faithful  chronicle  of  a  woman's  fall  and  rescue.  It  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  widely 
read." — Examiner. 

TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE  IN  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 
By  Mrs.  MUTER,  Wife  of  Lieut.-Colonel  D.  D.  MUTER.  13th  (Prince 
Albert's)  Light  Infantry.  2  vols.  21s. 

"  Mrs.  Muter's  travels  deserve  to  be  recommended,  as  combining  instruction  and 
amusement  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree." — Athenseum. 

TRAVELS  ON  HORSEBACK  IN  MANTCHU 

TARTARY:  being  a  Summer's  Ride  beyond  the  Great  Wall  of 
China.  By  GEORGE  FLEMING,  Military  Train.  1  vol.  royal  8vo, 
with  Map  and  50  Illustrations. 

"  Mr.  Fleming's  narrative  is  a  most  charming  one.  He  has  an  untrodden  region  to 
tell  of,  and  he  photographs  it  and  its  people  and  their  ways.  Life-like  descriptions  are 
interspersed  with  personal  anecdotes,  local  legends,  and  stories  of  adventure,  some  of 
them  revealing  no  common  artistic  power." — Spectator. 

WILLIAM   SHAKESPEARE.    By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

Authorized  English  Translation.     1  vol.  8vo. 

"  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  produced  a  notable  and  brilliant  book  about  Shakespeare. 
M.  Hugo  sketches  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  and  makes  of  it  a  very  effective  picture. 
The  biographical  details  are  manipulated  by  a  master's  hand,  and  consequently 
there  is  an  agreeable  air  of  novelty  even  about  the  best  known  circumstances." 
— Athentnum. 
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LIFE    IN    JAVA;   WITH    SKETCHES    or    THE 

JAVANESE.  By  WILLIAM  BARBINGTON  D'ALMEIDA.  2  vols.  post 
8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

'•  •  Life  in  Java '  is  both  amusing  and  instructive.  The  author  saw  a  good  deal  of 
the  country  and  people  not  generally  known." — Athenseuin. 

ADVENTURES  AND  RESEARCHES  among  the 

ANDAMAN  ISLANDERS.  By  Dr.  MOUAT,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  1  vol. 
demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

"  Dr.  Mouat's  book,  whilst  forming  a  most  important  and  valuable  contribution 
to  ethnology,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  general  reader." — Athenxirn. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 

••  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  Xt-irs. 

THE    OKAYANGO    RIVER:    A    NARRATIVE 

OF  TRAVEL,  EXPLORATION,  AND  ADVENTURE.   By 

C.  J.  ANDERSSON,  Author  of  "  Lake  Ngami."  1  vol.,  with  Portrait 
and  numerous  Illustrations. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  REGIONS  OF  THE 

AMOOR,  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  ACQUISITIONS  ON  THE  CONFINES  OF  INDIA 
AND  CHINA.  By  T.  W.  ATKINSON,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
"  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia."  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
HER  MAJESTY.  Second  Edition.  Royal  8vo,  with  Map  and  83 
Illustrations,  elegantly  bound. 

ITALY    UNDER    VICTOR    EMMANUEL.      A 

Personal  Narrative.     By  COUNT  CHARLES  ARRTVABENE.     2  vols.  8vo. 

THE  LIFE   OF  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  from 

Original  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends  and  Fellow 
Academicians.  By  WALTER  THORNBURY.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Por- 
traits and  other  Illustrations. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  CHURCHES;  or, 

THE  PAPACY  AND  THE  TEMPORAL  POWER.  By  Dr. 
DOLLINGER.  Translated  by  W.  B.  MAC  CASE.  8vo. 

GREECE     AND     THE     GREEKS.      Being    the 

Narrative  of  a  Winter  Residence  and  Summer  Travel  in  Greece 
and  its  Islands.  By  FREDRE&A  BREMER.  Translated  by  MARY 
Howrrr.  2  vols. 

MEMOIRS     OF     CHRISTINA,     QUEEN     OF 

SWEDEN.     By  HENRY  WOODHEAD.     2  vols.,  with  Portrait. 

ENGLISH  WOMEN  OF  LETTERS.    By  JULIA 

KAVANAGH,  Author  of  "  Nathalie,"  "  Adele,"  "  French  Women  of 
Letters,"  "  Beatrice,"  &c.  2  vols. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


A  NOBLE  LIFE     By  the  Author  of  <  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman,'  '  Christian's  Mistake,'  &c.     2  vols. 

"  This  is  another  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  auther  of  '  John  Halifax  ' 
(speaks,  out  of  a  generous  heart,  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Examiner. 

" '  A  Noble  Life '  is  remarkable  for  the  high  of  types  of  character  it  presents,  and 
the  skill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic 
interest." — Daily  News. 

"  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.  It  is  a  noble  book— that  will  take  deep 
root  in  the  memory." — Post. 

"  Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  '  A  Noble  Life '  without  feeling  themselves 
the  better  for  the  effort." — Spectator. 

"In  a  ' Noble  Life'  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax'  has  given  us  a  book  which  is 
really  refreshing  reading.  The  book  is  not  overloaded  with  characters.  The 
interest  is  centred  on  some  two  or  three  persons,  but  unusual  care  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  their  delineation.  Nor  ought  we  to  pass  unnoticed  the  grace  with 
which  the  story  is  told.  For  its  style  only  it  is  worth  reading,  so  easy  and  pure  is  the 
diction.  Add  to  this  the  interest  of  the  story,  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
4  A  Noble  Life'  is  a  book  to  be  got  and  read  as  soon  as  possible." — Star. 

SIR  OWEN  FAIRFAX.  By  The  LADY  EMILY  PON- 

SONBT.     Author  of  the  '  Discipline  of  Life.'    &c.    3  vols. 

BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.    By  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

Author  of  '  ABEL  DRAKE'S  WIFE.'     &c.     3  vols. 

MIRK  ABBEY.     By  the  author  of  <  LOST  SIR  MAS- 

SINGBERD,'  '  The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe,"  &c..     3  vols. 

CHRISTIE'S    FAITH.       By  the   Author    of   <No 

Church,'  '  Owen,  a  Waif,'  '  Mattie,  a  Stray,'  &c.     3  vols.  (In  June.} 

FALKNER  LYLE.      By  MARK  LEMON.     3   vols. 

"  A  clever  and  interesting  story.  It  is  well  written,  and  so  good  that  our  friends 
should  read  it  for  themselves." — Athenaeum. 

" '  Falkner  Lyle,'  as  a  work  of  art,  is  much  superior  to  Mr.  Mark  Lemon's  former 
novels.  The  story  is  a  very  good  one,  carefully  constructed  and  admirably  worked 
out."— Post. 

BEYOND  THE  CHURCH.     3  vols. 

"  This  is  the  work  of  an  earnest  thoughtful  mind.  It  is  well  written,  and  will 
be  read  with  interest,  as  giving  a  truthful  glimpse  of  university  and  clerical  life." — 
Sun. 

GILBERT   RUGGE.     By  the  Author  of  'A  First 

Friendship,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"A  well-written  and  interesting  story.  There  is  abundance  of  incident  and 
action  to  keep  up  the  reader's  interest  and  attention  to  the  end.  It  is  sure  to  be- 
come popular  with  all  who  take  pleasure  in  original  and  clever  delineation  of 
character. " — Reader. 

MILLY'S  HERO.     By  the  Author  of  <  Grandmother's 

Money,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"  The  situation  of  two  women  in  love  with  the  same  man  has  always  been  a 
favourite  subject  with  writers  of  fiction.  The  author  of  '  Milly's  Hero'  has  depicted 
with  considerable  skill  the  moral  attitude  of  two  women  under  such  circumstances. 
The  book  is  worth  reading." — Saturday  Review. 

CHRONICLES    OF    DARTMOOR.        By  MRS. 

MARSH.    3  vols. 

"  It  is  very  long  since  we  have  read  so  capital  a  novel  as  this.  It  is  in  all  respects 
well  and  cleverly  written." — Observer. 
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HESTER'S   SACRIFICE.     By  the  Author  of   <  St. 

Olave's,'  '  Janita's  Cross,'  &c.     3  vols. 

44  4  Hester's  Sacrifice'  will  assuredly  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  book  abounds  in 
merit  and  beauty." — Post. 

"  This  work  will  be  read  to  the  very  last  page  with  unbroken  interest  It  is  one 
cf  the  very  best  stories  we  have  had  from  the  author.  It  is  full  of  the  same  power 
of  observation,  refinement,  and  grace  which  mark  all  her  books."— Herald. 

44  This  novel  is  one  to  be  heartily  commended.  It  is  a  story  that  will  be  read 
with  great  pleasure.  The  writer  has  great  power  of  sketching  character.  The 
plot  is  a  good  one.  Not  the  least  charm  of  the  story  is  that  its  interest  is  sustained 
throughout " — Star. 

AGNES.    By  MRS.  OLIPHANT,  Author  of  "  The  Life 

of  Edward  Irving,"  &c.,  3  vols. 

44  4  Agnes'  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — Athenofitm. 

" 4  Agnes'  has  that  stamp  of  first-rate  power  which  no  one  can  mistake.  It  is  a 
narrative  of  deep  interest" — Reader. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  lady  novelists.  In  her  works 
there  are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement  The 
grace  of  her  style,  its  tranquillity,  its  unstudied  but  by  no  means  negligent  elegance, 
have  a  peculiar  charm.  4  Agnes'  is  a  story  wrought  out  with  the  skill  and  unex- 
aggerated  pathos  with  which  Mrs.  Oliphant's  readers  are  familiar.  Its  pathetic 
and  refined  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— Post. 

DOCTOR  HAROLD.    By  MRS.  GASCOIGNE,  Author 

of  "  Temptation,  or  a  "Wife's  Perils,"  &c.,  3  vols. 

44  4  Dr.  Harold'  is  a  clever  story,  elegantly  written,  well  devised,  natural,  and 
developed  with  gradually  growing  interest  The  Doctor  is  charmingly  sketched." 
— Post.  "  A  very  charming  book ;  it  is  of  great  interest,  is  gracefully  written,  and 
full  of  true  and  tender  human  feeling."— Star.  "  The  merits  of  4  Dr.  Harold'  are 
great  It  is  a  really  good  book." — Spectator. 

CHRISTIAN'S    MISTAKE.      By    the    Author    of 

"  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."     1  vol. 

44  A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  Within  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all 
true  to  nature — some  true  to  the  highest  nature— and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a 
story  which  keeps  us  in  suspense  till  its  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  a  pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  analyse  the  secret  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render 
human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  own.  Even  if  tried 
by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would 
pronounce  'Christian's  Mistake '  a  novel  without  a  fault" — Times. 

"This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  but  better  to  have 
from  one's  bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and 
wholesome  stories  that  forms  one  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home." — 
Examiner. 

MISS  CAREW.    BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  Author 

of  "Barbara's  History,"  &c.    .Second Edition.     3  vols. 

BLOUNT  TEMPEST.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  M.  BELLE w. 

Third  Edition,  Revised.     3  vols. 

44  This  book  is  well  written.  The  story  is  interesting  and  full  of  incident  The 
accounts  of  the  various  old  families  and  family  places  are  extremely  well  dona 
The  picture  of  life  at  Hampton  Court  is  very  good,  and  there  is  an  amusing  account 
of  a  commemoration  day  at  Oxford.."— Athenteum. 

OSWALD  HASTINGS;  or,   the   Adventures   of  a 

Queen's  Aide-de-Camp.  By  CAPT.  W.  W.  KNOLLTS.     3  vols. 
44  This  is  a  brisk,  rattling  story  of  military  life  and  success.    With  young  soldiers 
it  will  be  popular,  and  it  will  be  heard  of  in  drawing-rooms."— Athenxum. 
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Published  annually,   in   One   Vol.,  royal  Svo,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31  s.  6d. 

LODGE'S     PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  THIRTY-FIFTH  EDITION  FOR  1866  IS  NOW  READY. 

LODGE'S  PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Koll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  hi  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Koyal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Eoyal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons :  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 
"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication. " — Times. 
"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  peerage.      It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject." — Herald. 
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NOW  IK  COURSE  OP  PUBLICATION, 

HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  MILLAIS,  HOLMAN  HUNT,  LEECH,  BIRKET  FOSTER, 

JOHN  GILBERT,  TENNIEL,  Ac. 
Each  in  a  single  volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


VOL.  I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
•  Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in 
its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits,  of 
Ixiing  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 


VOL.  II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very 'good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  bovhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highlv  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high-spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  'This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman, 
one  of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English 
one.  The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos. 
It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 


VOL.  III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  rcvcrt-nt  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

"A  book  calculated  to  prove  more  practically  useful  was  never  penned  than  'The 
nt  and  the  Cross  '—a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  homage  for  the  sub- 
lime and  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  regions  consecrated  to  everlasting 
immortality  in  the  annals  of  the  prophets,  and  which  no  other  writer  has  ever  de- 
picted with  a  pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  picturesque."— Sun. 


VOL.  IV.— NATHALIE.    BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

'"  Nathalie '  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious 
and  attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by 
her  which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant."— Athen&um. 


VOL.  V.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-heartod,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so."— Examiner. 

[CONTINUED  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGES.] 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 


VOL.  VI.— ADAM  GRAEME.    BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

"  '  Adam  Graeme'  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by 
its  admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us 
the  essential  attributes  of  Christian  virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart, 
and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which 
can  hardly  be  surpassed."— Post. 

VOL.  VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made, 
and  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels.  The  remarkable  ori- 
ginality of  its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  man- 
ners, still  continue  the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to 
say  enough,  though  we  must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  Messrs 
Hurst  and  Blackett's  Cheap  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very 
best  specimens  of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  written." — Messenger. 


VOL.  VIII.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality, 
that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  op- 
posedtoeveryideaof  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination."— Athenaeum. 

VOL.  IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  «  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Miss  Mulock.  She  writes  from  her  own  convic- 
tions, and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to 
say,  but  to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  she  is  for- 
tunate in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect."— Ailienceum. 


VOL.  X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.    BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading."— Examiner. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson."—  Observer. 


VOL.  XL— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  \york  for 
I  icmselves .    They  will  find  it 
aiity  about  it  quite  charming. 


themselves.    They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.   There  are  a  freshness  and  origin- 
it  quite  cha,rmins."—Mhen(Bum. 


VOL.  XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.    BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform."— Examiner. 


VOL.  XIII.— DARIEN.     BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands."— Globe. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETTS  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 

VOL.  XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE;  OR,  DOMESTIC 
ANNALS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OP  ARMS. 


•nay  be  read  in  half  an  hour." — Standard. 


VOL.  XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MRS  MARGARET  MAITLAND." 
"  The  Laird  of  Norlaw  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation."— Sunday  Times. 

VOL.  XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"  We  can  praise  Mrs  Gretton's  book  as  interesting,  unexaggerated,  and  full  of  oppor- 
tune instruction."—  The  Times. 


VOL.  XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  '  Nothing  New  '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made'  John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day."— Post. 

VOL.  XVIII.— FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"  Nothiue  can   be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— Post. 


VOL.  XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"  We  know  no  novel  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  to  equal  this  latest  production  of 
the  popular  authoress  of '  Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.'  If  asked  to  classify  it,  we 
should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax '  and  '  The  Caxtons.'  " — Herald. 

VOL.  XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.  The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  Bawn."— Illustrated  Neics. 


VOL.  XXL— ADELE.  BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

•  •  Adele '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story 
full  of  delicate  character  painting." — Atheneeum. 

VOL.  XXII.— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  '  Studies  froin  Life '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author."— Saturday  Review. 

VOL.  XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"  We  commend  'Grandmother's  Mon-y  '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  the  story  is  interesting,  and  there  is  throughout 
a  healthy  tone  of  morality." — Athenaum. 

VOL.  XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON,  ESQ. 

"  A  delightful  book."— Athenaum.  "  A  book  to  be  read  andre-rea-l ;  fit  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library."— Lancet. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETTS  STANDARD  LIBRARY 


VOL.  XXV.—  NO  CHURCH. 

"  "We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  rea^-this  book.  It  is  well  worth  the 
study."  —  Athen&um.  _  • 

VOL.  XXVI.—  MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruct- 
ive." —  Athenaeum.  "  A  charming  tale  charmingly  told.  All  the  characters  are  drawn 
with  life-like  naturalness."  —  Herald.  "  The  spirit  of  the  whole  book  is  excellent.  It 
is  written  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  '  John  Halifax.'  "  —  Examiner. 


VOL.  XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS  NORTON. 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.  It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times. 
"  A  novel  of  rare  excellence ;  fresh  in  its  thought,  and  with  a  brave  soul  speaking 
through  it.  It  is  Mrs  Norton's  best  prose  work." — Examiner. 


VOL.  XXVIII.— LES  MISERABLES.    BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

"  The  merits  of '  Les  Miserables  '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds,  page  after  page,  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  In  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity,  M.  Victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  gemusP—  Quarterly  Review. 


VOL.  *£XIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as 
'  Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a 
very  graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters, 
and  sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle 
with  repartee.  It  is  a  b9ok  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work 
of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it."— Times. 


VOL.  XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS  OLirHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."—  Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 

"  Mrs  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious, 
earnest,  and  eloquent.  Irving,  as  a  man  and  as  a  pastor,  is  exhibited  with  many  broad, 
powerful,  and  life-like  touches,  which  leave  a  strong  impression." — Edinburgh  Review. 

VOL.  XXXI.— ST  OLAVE'S. 

"  This  charming  novel  is  the  MK>rk  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing, 
as  well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '  St  Olave's  '  is  the  work  of  an  art- 
ist. The  whole  book  is  worth  reading."— . 


VOL.  XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

"  L)ip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize. 
These  racy  '  Traits '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American 


humour."— Post. 
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